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r 1“  A H E public  demand  has  made 
-a.  a fecond  edition  proper,  of 
this  third  volume  of  the  Origin  and 
Progrefs  of  Language,  which  com- 
pletes the  work;  the  firft  volume 
containing  the  Hiftory  of  Language, 
its  origin  and  progrefs  among  the  ^ 
barbarous  nations — The  fecond,  con- 
fidering  it  as  an  art  brought  to 
perfedlion  by  nations  more  civilized, 
and  explaining  the  fcience  and  philo- 
fophy  of  it — The  third,  firewing  how 
words,  the  dotSlrine  of  which  had  been 
explained  in  the  preceding  parr,  are 
to  be  put  together,  fo  as  to  form  what 
we  call  Style.  Of  thefe  three  parts  the 
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theory  of  language  confifts : and,  how- 
ever dcfedlive  the  execution  may  be, . 

I think  I can  venture  to  fay,  that  the 
plan  is  as  complete  and  as  compre-  ^ 
henfive  as  any  that  ever  was  executed, 
or  even  propofed  upon  the  fubjedt. 

The  learned  of  this  age,  though 
they  be  fo  much  occupied  with  fadts 
of  natural  hiftory,  minerals,  plants, 
flies,  and  reptUes,  that  they  have  no 
time  to  apply  to  the  hiftory  and  philo- 
fophy  of  their  own  fpecies;  yet  I 
fliould  think  they  would  have  fome 
curiofity  about  an  art  fo  exceedingly 
ufeful,  by  which  the  whole  bufinefs 
of  human  life  is  carried  on;  by  which 
arts  and  fciences  have  been  conveyed 
from  man  to  man,  and  from  nation 
to  nation,  and  from  the  earlieft  to  the 
lateft  ages;  and  without  which  they 
could  not  have  been  inftrudted  in  the 
.knowledge  they  value  fo  much : for 
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how  elfe  could  they  profit  by  the  moft 
accurate  account  of  infers,  which 
Reaumur  has  given  in  fix  volumes  in 
quarto,  containing  the  hiftory  of  flies 
with  two  wings,  and  flies  with  four 
wings,  with  a fupplement  to  the  hif- 
tory of  flies  with  two  wings ; but  which 
he  very  modeflly  intitles  not  a hiftory, 
but  only  Memoires  pour  fervir  a I’Hif- 
toire  des  Infedtes,  " ^ 
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^ I 'HE  fiibje<ft  of  this  volume  is  Styte^ 
the  next  ftep  in  the  progrefs  of  lan- 
guage after  the  grammatical  part  is  com- 
pleted~A  fubjedt  of  great  importance,  as 
it  is  by  Jlyle  only  that  language  is  made  fit 
to  anfwer  the  great  purpofes  of  life. 

Now  -that  I am  fo  far  advanced  in  this 
work,  I begin  to  be  fenfible  that  it  is  not  at 
all  of  a fafhionable  or  popular  kind.  In  the 
firft  part  of  it,  which  treats  of  the  origin  of 
language,  I have  been  led,  by  my  fubjeft,  to 
give  an  account  of  human  nature,  in  what 
may  be  called  its  infantine  ftate,  fuch  as  will 
be  thought  by  many  highly  derogatory  ftoul 
its  dignity,  and  will  therefore  give  great 
offence.  My  attempt  alfo,  to  revive  the  old 
philofophy  of  Plato  and  Ariftotle,  will  much 
difpleafe  thofe  who  think  we  have  arrived 
to  the  fummit  of  philofophy  and  fcience  of 
every  kind  ; and  it  will  be  thought  by  them 
VoL.  III.  B 
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a difgrace  to  this  very  learned  age,  that  it 
fhould  be  propofed  to  us  to  go  to  fchool 
again,  and  return  to  thofc  mafters  once  fo 
revered  by  our  anceftors,  but  now  almoft 
univerfally  exploded. 

It  is  for  the  honour  of  this  antient  philo- 
fophy,  that  there  has  been  no  example,  as 
far  as  I know,  of  any  man  learned  in  it  who 
was  addiified  to  that  mad philofophy^  fo  pre- 
valent in  our  days,  \vhich  excludes  mind 
from  the  fyftem  of  the  univerfe.  The  phi- 
lofophers  of  this  kind  I have  treated  not 
only  with  indignation  but  ’contempt,  as 
men  of  whom  it  may  be  truly  faid,  what 
Caligula  the  emperor  faid  moft  falfely  of 
Virgil  the  poet,  that  they  are  nullius  in- 
genii  et  minimae  doSirinae.  To  fuch  men, 
whofe  chief  motive  for  publifhing  do£lrines 
fo  pernicious  to  mankind  is  vanity,  and  an 
affectation  of  fuperior  parts,  I muff  have 
given  moft  deadly  offence. 

j 

In  my  firft  volume,  I may  be  faid  to  have 
attacked  human  vanity,  by  what  I have  faid 
of- man  in  his  natural  ftate.  And,  in  my 
fecond  volume,  I have  fliocked  the  national 
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Vanity  by  the  account  I have  given  of  our 
language  and  poetry,  compared  with  thofe 
of  the  antients.  But,  in  this  volume,  by 
what  I have  faid  of  Jlylc^  and  of  thofe  great 
antient  mailers  of  the  writing  art,  the  ftudy 
and  imitation  of  whom  can  alone,  in  my 
judgment,  form  a good  ftyle,  I am  afraid  I 
have  raifed  up  againft  myfelf  a more  for- 
midable fet  of  enemies  than  any  I have 
hitherto  mentioned  ; I mean  the  falliionable 
authors  of  this  age,  who  have  acquired  great 
reputation  as  well  as  profit  by  their  ■WTitings, 
and  yet  mull  be  confcious  that  it  is  not 
upon  thofe  models  they  have  formed  their 
llyle.  I am  defirous  of  the  praife  of  very 
few  ; but  I would  not  willingly  give  offence 
to  any  ; and,  if  thofe  gentlemen  will  accept 
as  an  apology  what  follows,  I lliall  be  glad 
of  it.  In  the  firft  place,  then,  if  they  have 
really  formed  fo  fine  a llyle  and  tafte  of 
writing,  as  they  and  their  admirers  fuppofe, 
without  the  alfillance  of  learning,  it  is  the 
greater  praife  of  their  genius  and  natural 
parts,  and  they  may  with  jullice  defpife  me 
and  others  who  grovel  fo  meanly  after  the 
antients,  adoring^  at  a dijlance^  thofe  foot~ 
fteps  in  which  we  mull  confefs  ourfclves 
P 2 
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unable  to  tread.  Nor  have  I faid  any  thing 
of  their  writings  in  particular,  though  I 
have  taken  the  liberty  of  animadverting 
pretty  fevcrely  upon  the  ftylc  of  fome  an- 
tient  authors.  They  may,  therefore,  for 
me,  admire  thfemfelves  as  much  as  ever ; 
and  their  panegyrifts  may  continue  to  fet 
them  up  as  ftandards  for  ftyle  and  compo- 
fition,  and  worthy  to  take  the  place  of  the 
old  claflics,  when  they  fliall  be  intirely  ne- 
gle(fied  and  forgot.  Further,  I ackuow- 
ledge,  that,  if  I had  addreffed  this  work  to 
them,  in  which  I have  fo  much  extolled 
authors  that  they  do  not  read  or  under- 
ftand,  it  would  have  been  very  ill-bred ; 
but  they  Ihould  confider,  that  I write 
not  for  them,  but  chiefly  for  the  fcholars 
in  England,  and  for  the  few  tliat  the  pre- 
valence of  the  French  learning  has  left  yet 
remaining  in  other  parts  of  Europe.  If 
this  does  not  fatisfy  them,  nothing  remains 
but  that  they  fhould  continue  to  abufe  me 
in  Magazines  and  Reviews,  by  themfelves 
or  fome  namelefs  fcribblers  that  they  infti- 
gate,  fecure  againft  any  anfwers  from  me. 
For,  though  I think  myfelf  very  much 
obliged  to  thofe  who  correal  the  many  errors 
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I muft  have  fallen  Into  in  the  courfe  of  fo 
long  and  fo  various  a work,  and  am  ready 
to  acknowledge  the  obligation  upon  every 
occafion,  I am  not  fo  meanly  vain  as  to 
value  either  the  cenfure  or  applaufe  of  ig- 
norance : 

Falfus  honor  juvat,  aut  mendax  infamia  terret, 

Quem  nifi  mendofum  aut  mendacem. 

But,  whatever  they  may  fay  of  my  know- 
ledge of  antient  learning,  they  fhould  not, 
out  of  regard  to  the  credit  of  the  country, 
fay  any  thing  to  the  dilparagcment  of  the 
learning  itfelf,  nor  pubhfli  to  the  world, 
that  a man  in  Scotland  cannot  be  a good 
Greek  and  Latin  fcholar,  without  run- 
ning the  hazard  of  being  efteemed  a man 
of  no  tafte  or  genius  for  fcience  For, 

• In  the  Edinburgh  Magazine  and  Review  for  the 
month  of  July  1775,  there  is  a review  of  Mr  Harris’s 
Philofophical  Arrangements,  which  concludes  in  this 
manner : — ‘ Upon  the  whole,  Mr  Harris,  evcti  in 
‘ the  prefent  volume,  with  all  its  imperfecflions,  has 
* an  elevation  of  fentiment  that  rifes  above  the  ordi- 
‘ nary  reach  of  mere  claffical  fcholars.  He  may  be 
‘ conlidered  as  a fingular  exception  to  a general  and 
^ wdhfounded  obfervation,  that  thofe  who  have  been 
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though  it  be  true  that  antient  Ilteratilre 
is  much  declined  among  us,  it  is  heartily 
regretted,  not  only  by  the  fcholar,  but  every 
man  of  fenfe  and  lover  of  his  countt^^  as 
the  lofs  of  what  was  once  the  greatell  orna- 
ment of  this  country. 

* remarkable  for  their  fkill  in  Greek  and  Latin,  have 
‘ feldom  difcovered  a good  tafte,  or  any  talents  for 

* philofophical  difquifition.’ 

What  would  thofe  fcribblcrs  be  at  ? .Would  they 
put  an  end  to  the  grammatical  art,  which  is  only 
learned  by  the  lludy  of  thefe  languages  ? Do  they  not 
know  that  a rude,  imperfe£t  language,  fuch  as  oiifs, 
cannot  be  otherwap  improved  than  by  the-  ftudy  of 
ijiore  perfedl  languages  f Would  they  deftroy  all 
beauty,  elegance,  ar.d  even  perfpicuity  of  ftvle? 
Would  they  have  our  learning  and  philofophy  to 
fpeak  a language  as  barbarous  as  the  German  meta- 
phyfics  of  Leibnitz,  or  the  Swedill}  natural  hiftory 
I of  Linnaeus,  which  are  not  even  intelligible,  except 
to  thofe  who  have  made  a particular  ftudy  of  their 
Iwgos?  Ought  not  the  public  to  refent  fuch  an  at- 
tempt to  put  down  our  whole  fchool,  and  a great 
part  of  cur  univerftty  education,  and  to  render  it 
impofliblc  for  our  country  ever  to  make  again  lo 
confpicuous  a figure  in  the  great  council  of  the  na- 
tion as  it  does  at  prefent,  by  men  who  derive  from 
antient  learning,  not  only  the  ornaments  of  fpeech, 
but  an  elevation  of  fpirit  and  fentiment  which  that 
learning,  and  that  learning  only,  can  beftow  ? 
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Upon  the  whole,  in  an  age  in  which  the 
nomenclature  of  plants,  and  fads  of  natural 
hiftory,  are  the  chief  ftudy  of  thofe  who  pre- 
tend to  learning ; and,  in  the  fafliionable 
world,  the  foppery  of  modern  languages 
and  foreign  wit  (to  ufe  an  expreflion  of  my 
Lord  Shafteibury)  are  reckoned  the  chief 
accomplifhments,  I cannot  exped  that  a 
work  of  this  kind  fliould  be  much  relifhed. 
Neverthelefs,  I am  not  forry  to  have  left, 
before  I die,  this  memorial  behind  me, 
that  the  tafte  and  knowledge  of  antient 
philofophy,  and  antient  literature,  was  not, 
in  the  year  1 776,  wholly  loft  in  Scotland 
notwithftanding  the  endeavours  of  certain 
perfons  to  difcredit  this  kind  of  learning, 
merely  from  a confcioufnefs  that  they  them- 
felves  do  not  excel  in  it ; for  I aver,  that 
there  is  no  example  of  any  man  who  truly 
underftood  the  antient  learning,  and  did 
not  prefer  it  to  every  other. 
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part  II,  BOOK  IV, 
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introduction. 

Language  being  formed  in  the 
manner  I have  defcribed  in  the  pre- 
ceeding  volume,  and  completed  both  in  fenfe 
and  found  ; what  remains  is  to  apply  it  to 
the  purpofe  for  which  it  was  invented,  that 
is,  the  communication  of  our  thoughts  to 
one  another.  This  is  done  by  compoiing, 
eith«  in  fpeaking,  or  in  writing.  The  com- 
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pofition  I here  mean  is  not  that  by  which 
words  are  put  together  in  fyntax,  or  gram- 
matical conftrudtion  ; for  that  belongs  to  the 
grammatical  art,  and  I have  already  treated 
of  it ; but  I mean  the  manner  of  exprefling 
our  thoughts,  and  which  is  commonly 
known  by  another  name,  \iz.  Jlyle.  For,  in 
every  compofition  of  words,  we  muft  diftiri- 
guifli  three  things;  the  fubjedl  or  matter  of 
the  compofition ; the  order  or  method  in 
which  that  fubjed;  is  treated  ; and,  lajllyy 
the  ftyle  or  manner  of  the  expreflion,  which 
may  be  very  different,  the  fubjed  and  me- 
thod continuing  the  fame. 

As  it  is  by  ftyle'or  compofition  that  lan- 
guage produces  its  effed,  and  anfwers  the 
purpofe  for  which  it  was  intended,  the  na- 
ture of  this  work,  which  is  a general  theory 
of  language,  requires  that  we  fhould  treat 
of  it  as  well  as  the  grammatical  part  of 
language. 

Compofition,  as  I have  faid,  may  be  ei- 
ther in  fpeaking  or  in  writing  ; but  of  thefe 
two,  Ipeaking  is  fo  much  the  nobler  art,  by 
how  much  language  is  not  only  more  an- 
tient,  but  of  greater  ufe,  as  well  as  more 
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difficult  invention,  than  the  notation  of  it 
by  charafters  of  any  kind,  whether  al- 
phabetical, hieroglyphical,  or,  what  is  more 
antient  than  either,  natural  reprefentations 
of  things.  The  affairs  of  life  were  con- 
duced, and  the  counfels  of  men  direCed  by 
fpeaking,  long  before  the  writing  art  was 
invented,  nay,  are  at  this  day  fo  direCed 
among  the  Indians  of  North-America,  whom 
we  are  pleafed  to  call  barbarous,  but  who 
deliberate  and  determine  in  matters  of  pub- 
lic concern  with  a fedatenefs,  gravity,  and 
attention  to  the  fpeeches  of  their  orators, 
which  do  not  at  all  favour  of  barbarity : And 
in  antient  Greece  and  Rome,  even  after  the 
invention  of  letters,  their  weightieft  affairs, 
both  in  war  and  peace,  were  decided  by 
fpeaking.  And  as  to  private  and  domeftic 
affairs,  they  are  in  all  nations  conduCed 
chiefly  by  converfation  or  difcourfe.  The 
fpeaking  art  has  this  great  advantage  too 
above  writing,  that,  in  it,  the  whole  beauty 
of  language  is  difplayed ; for  not  only  the 
form  of  it  is  fhewn,  that  is,  the  expreffion 
of  our  thoughts,  but  alfo  the  matter  or 
found  of  it.  For,  in  fpeaking,  it  is  adorned 
W’ith  rhythms  and  accents,  and  all  that  can 
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be  called  the  mufic  of  language,  befides  the 
beauty  which  an  agreeable  articulation  gives 
to  language.  And,  when  to  thcfe  are  added 
the  proper  changes  of  voice,  fuch  as  the 
fubjeft  requires,  and  all  the  various  tones 
of  fentiinent  and  paffion,  the  ear  is  not 
only  charmed,  but  the  fenfe  more  forcibly 
conveyed.  Speaking,  therefore,  may  be 
faid  to  be  language  living  ; whereas  writing  • 
is  nothing  but  the  (lead  letter,  and  only  4 
fecondary  art  dependent  upon  fpeakingj. 
for  tlie  beft  way  of  judging  of  the  written 
ftyle  is  to  give  it  voice  and  pronounce  it. 
Wliocvcr,  therefore,  would  excell  in  writ- 
ing, Ihoiild  begin  with,  forming  his  car,  and 
fliould  be  fare  tjiat  he  is  a good, judge  of 
fpeaking ; by  which  I do  not  mean  that  it 
is  neceH'ary  he  fliould  be  a good  reader  or 
fpeaker  (for  that  depends  upon  natural  or- 
gans, of  \yhich  he  may  not  be  poflefled)  j 
but  he  fliould  be  a judge  of  pronunciation, 
and  know  what  will  have  a good  or  bad 
effed ' when  it  is  fpoken.  If  he  ,want  this 
knowledge,  whatever  other  talents  he  may 
have  as  a writer,  his  compofition  will  cer- 
tainly be  defed^ive.  This  obfervation  ap- 
plies in  a particular  manner  to  all  compofi- 
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tions  in  writing  which  are  intended  to  be 
fpoken,  fuch  as  orations  and  dramatic  poetry. 
The  written  orations  of  Demofthenes  would 
not  have  had  fuch  an  effedl  upon  thofe  that 
read  them,  as  we  are  told  by  the  antient 
critics  they  had  *,  if  he  had  not  per- 
fedly  underftood,  as  we  know  he  did,  the 
art  of  pronunciation ; and  our  Shakefpeare’s 
fcenes  would  not  pleafe  fo  much,  either  in 
the  reading  or  reprefentation,  if  the  poet 
himfelf  had  not  been  an  a£lor,  and  fo 
known  what  was  proper  for  fpeaking  on 
the  ftage.  For  though,  as  it  is  reported,  he 
was  a bad  performer,  yet  he  muft  certainly 
have  been  a judge  of  the  art,  otherwife  he 
could  not,  by  what  he  has  written,  have 
fumilhed  to  the  player  fuch  opportunities 
of  difplaying  his  talents. 

As,  therefore,  in  compofition  the  fpeak- 
ing art  is  principal,  being  that  by  which  the 
merit  of  writing  is  to  be  judged,  what  we 
Ihall  fay  of  compofition  muft  be  underftood 
as  chiefly  applicable  to  fpeaking. 

* DIonyf.  Halic.  irtjj  rr,s  SimrTiTtt  ri 
tap.  22.  Edit,  Hudfon, 
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In  the  beginning  of  this  work,  I faid  I 
was  to  treat  my  fubjcdt  as  a matter  of  fci- 
ence.  Whether  I have  performed  my  pro- 
mife  or  not,  belongs  not  to  me  to  judge.  One 
thing  is  certain,  that  the  fubjeds  of  which 
I have  treated,  particularly  the  nature  and 
origin  of  our  ideas,  and  what  I have  faid  of 
the  grammatical  art,  are  matters  of  fcience, 
however  I may  have  handled  them.  But  ' 
there  are  many  who  think,  that  the  fub- 
jed  I am  now  upon  does  not  belong  to 
fcience,  and  that  the  merit  of  ftyle  and 
compofition  is  to  be  determined  by  what 
* they  call  ‘Tajle^  a metaphorical  exprellion 
borrowed  from  the  fenfe  well  known  by 
that  name.  And,  if  the  metaphor  be  exadly 
juft,  this  ftandard  of  judgment  fliould  be 
intirely  from  nature,  and  have  nothing  to 
do  with  art,  any  more  than  tajle^  properly 
fc  called.  And  if  fo,  the  common  faying  is 
certainly  juft,  that  there  is  no  difputing 
about  tafte.  And  indeed  in  this  way  the 
fubjed  appears  to  have  been  treated  by  al- 
moft  all  our  modern  wrriters,  who  entertain 
us  with  a great  many  words  upon  the 
fubjed,  which  import  that  they  have 
fome  confufed  natural  feelings  of  what  is 
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beautiful  or  ftriking  in  compofition,  but' 
give  us  no  ideas,^  at  leaft  none  which  they 
have  thought  proper  'to  explain  or  de- 
fine ; and  not  being  willing,  or  not  able  to 
inform  us  what  the  thmg  /V,  they  have  re- 
courfe  to  metaphors  and  fimiles,  and  fb  en- 
deavour to  make  us  conceive  what  it  is 
like.  Of  this  I am  fure  I could  produce 
many  examples  from  French  and  Englifh 
books  ; but,  as  I read  not  to  cenfure,  but 
to  be  inftrudted,  and  admire,  if  I can,  I have 
not  noted  the  paflages,  nor  will  I be  at  the 
difagreeable  trouble  of  fearching  for  them 
and  colledting  them. 

Thefe  gentlemen  are  certainly  fo  far  in 
the  right,  that,  unlefs  a man  have  a natural 
perception  of  what  is  beautiful  in  ftyle,  or 
any  other  work  of  Art,  and  which  may  be 
called  natural  tafte,  there  is  no  art  or  fci- 
ence  can  give  it  him.  Such  a man  may  be 
a very  good  geometer,  or  he  may  be  an  ex- 
cellent gramntarian,  and  able  to  judge  whe- 
ther a ftyle  be  according  to  grammatical 
rules  ; but,  unlefs  Melpomene  has  looked  on 
bis  birth  'with  placid  afpecl  and  given 

* Quern  tu,  Melpomene,  femel 
Nafcentem  pUcido  lumine  videris.  HoR.  lib.  4.  0. 3, 
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jbim  ttiat  natural  tafte  and  genius,  which  is 
neceflary  for  the  critic  as  well  as  the  com- 
pofer,  he  never  can  be  a true  judge  of  thd 
beauties  of  ftyle  and  compofition  Without 
that  gift  of  Heaven,  he  is  like  the  man 
who  pretends  to  judge  of  the  merit  of  a 
tragedy  without  being  fufceptible  of  the 
paflions  of  pity  or  terror.  A critic  of  that 
kind  might  nibble  at  the  didlion,  and  (how 
that  the  particular  words  and  phrafes  were 
not  proper ; or,  if  he  had  a higher  degree 
of  underftanding,  he  might  find  fault  with 
the  conduct  of  the  piece,  and  prove  that  the 
unities  were  not  obferved,  or  that  the  events 
were  not  fufficiently  conneded,  and  did  not 
arife  out  of  one  another  in  a natural  and 
probable  manner.  But  he  never  could 
relifh  the  true  beauties  of  tragedy,  nor  reap 
the  benefit  which,  according  to  Ariftotle, 
arifes  from  that  poem,  namely,  correfting 
the  exccfies  of  thofe  paflions  of  pity  and 
terror,  by  cxercifing  them  on  feigned  fub- 
jefts,  and  in  that  way  leflening  the  effefts 
of  them  in  real  life,  by  making  fuch  objefts 
familiar  to  us. 
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appears,  therefore,  that  in  the  critical, 
is  in  other  arts,  nature  has  done  no  more 
than  furnifh  the  materials,  that  is,  the  pro- 
per faculties  of  the  mind,  as,  in  this  cafe, 
the  natural  fehfe  of  the  beautiful  in  works 
of  nature  or  art.  In  the  fame  manner, 
in  the  matter  of  language,  flie  has  be- 
ftowcd  on  us  ideasi  at  lead  the  capacity  of 
forming  them,  and  likewife  the  organs  of 
pronunciation  ; and  in  mufic,  fhe  has  given 
us  throats  capable  of  varying  the  voice,  by 
different  degrees  of  gravity  and  acutenels, 
and  an  car  that  can  perceive  thofe  differ- 
ences. But  thefe  are  no  more  than  the 
raw  materials,  out  of  which  the  art  is  to  be 
formed  by  the  fagacity  and  induftry  of  man ; 
as  here,  out  of  the  natural  fenfe  of  beauty 
in  ftyle  and  compofition,  is  to  be  formed  an 
art,  which  corredfs  and  improves  that  natu- 
ral fenfe,  by  teaching  us  to  diftinguifh  accu- 
rately different  ftyles  and  manners  ; to  know 
what  ornaments  belong  to  each  of  them  ; 
and  when  thefe  ornaments  are  properly  ufcd. 
This  art  is  what  is  commonly  called  among 
us  the  critical  art ; and  it  is  of  it  I am  now 
to  treat. 

VoL.  Ill,  C 
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CHAP.  I. 

Dlv  'ijion-  of  Jlyle  into  ftngle  tvordsy  and  the 
compofiiion  of  tbofe  words. — Kacb  of  tbefe 
heads  fibdivided. — General  plan  of  this 
part  of  the  work. 

By  fyle.,  I do  not  mean  every-combmationi 
of  words  exprefling  fome  fenfe  ; but  I 
mean  fuch  a combination^as,  in  regard  either 
of  the  words^r  the  compofition  of  thefe  words, 
or  both,  is  fome  way  different  from  ordinary 
difcourfe  *.  It  has  a certain  chara<^ter  by 
wliich  we  diftinguifli  it,  and  denominate  it 
the  hifl.orical,the  didadic^the  poetic,  the  epi- 
ftolary,  and  the  like.  Even  dialogue  writing, 
though  it  be  in  imitation  of  converfation,  is 

* When  the  Bvrgeois  Gextilhomme,  in  Maliere,  Aft  z, 
fc.  4.  afks  his  mailer  in  philofophy,  whether,  when  he 
calls  to  his  maid — Nicolt,  apporlex  moi  tries  pantouflts,  et  me 
dmnex  man  lenHtt  de  nuit,  it  be  profe  or  Vw'rfe  i the  philo* 
fopher  anfwers,  that  it  is  prafe  he  might  have  further 
added,  that,  though  It  was  profe,  it  was  not  f^lt. 

a • 
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neverthelefs  different  from  ordinary  conver- 
fation  upon  the  common  affairs  of  life 

Style  confifts  of  two  parts ; the  choice  of 
tvords,  and  the  compofition  of  thofe  words  f . 
And,  as  the  laft  of  thefe  two  is  of  greateft 
variety,  and  diftinguifhes  moft  the  feveral 
kinds  of  ftyle  from  one  another,  we  com- 
mdhly,  in  Englifh,  denominate  the  whole 


* Of  thii  kind  of  ftyle  are  the  dialogues  of  Plato,  and 
alfo  the  dialogue  in  our  beft  comedies  ; which,  though  it 
be  converfation,  yet  every  reader  of  any  tafte  will  per- 
ceive it  to  be  fomething  above  the  ftyle  of  ordinary  con- 
vCrfation,  as  much  as  the  tone  and  manner  of  the  player 
who  fpeaks  it,  is  above  that  of  ordinary  converfation , though 
at  the  fame  time  not  altogether  different  from  it,  if  the 
player  has  a juft  fenfe  of  decorum,  and  the  propriety  of 
the  part  which  he  ads. 

■f  Omnis  igitor  oratio  conScitur  ex  verbis ; quorum 
primum  nobis  ratio  fimpliciter  videnda  eft,  delude  con- 
junde.  Nam  eft  quidam  ornatus  orationis,  qui  ex  fingu- 
lis  verbis  eft  j alius,  qui  ex  continuatis  conjundifque  con- 
fiat.  De  Oratere,  lib.  j.  cap.  3y. 

And,  to  the  fame  purpofe,  the  Hallcarnallian,  dwar» 

to,  it^urra,  itf  Tc  Tor  tw> 

htj/MTur,  v'p’  wr  iri^Jarai  Tx  v^uyiaaTa,  xai  i>;  rr.r  aw$in» 
rut  (}Mmtut  Ti  «ai  fui^oiur  /iOfiut. 

De  Thutyd.  Judicium,  p.  *37.  Edit.  Hudfin, 
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from  that  part,  calling  llyle,  in  general,  by 
the  name  of  compofition. 

Words  taken  fingly  are  to  be  confider- 
cd  with  refpedl;  either  to  their  found  or 
their  fenfe.  As  to  the  found,  they  are 
varied  in  feveral  different  ways  that  have  , 
been  obferved  by  grammarians  ; but,  with 
refpedt  to  the  fenfe,  or  meaning,  they  are 
only  either  proper  or  tropical  *. 

As  to  the  fecond  part  of  Ifyle,  or  compo- 
fition,  it  is  more  various  ; but  all  its  variety 
may  be  reduced  under  three  heads.  i'V/y?, 
the  found  of  w'ords  in  com^o(\t\ori',  fccotidly^ 
the  different  ways  in  which  the  compofition 
may  be  varied  by  grammatical  conftrudion ; 


* In  this  divifion  of  fingle  words,  I have  followed  the 
Haliiarnafllan  in  the  pa{Fagc  above  qooted,  where  he 
fays,  1)  I'a^oyn  ttut  noj/Lanxut  \tyu  xai  jufia- 

TiKut  X.OCI  IK  TE  TM  EEv^ta.  pfuviv  oEai^EircEiy  xxi 

in  tA  T{07,i»ri.  I'h.  Cicero,  in  the  paflage  above  quoted, 
cap.  jS.  mentions  two  other  kinds  of  words,  viz.  OU,  or 
OhfoUtt  words,  and  Arw,  that  is,  words  made  for  the  oc- 
cafion.  But  thefe  are  only  fubdivifions  of  the  divifioa 
which  I have  given  ; for  all  words,  whether  old  or  new, 
are  either  proper  or  tropical.  And  I think  it  is  fitter 
to  mention  that  dillinflion  of  words,  when  we  come 
to  fpeak  of  the  particular  ftyles  in  which  they  may  be 
properly  ufed. 
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and,  the'  feveral  changes  which  are 

made  in  the  compofition,  by  giving  a dif- 
ferent turn  to  the  thought,  and  confequently 
to  the  expreflion.  Thefe  laft  are  called,  by 
critics,^wr<ff  of  the  fetife^  as  the  former  are 
called^/^wrifj-  of  conflrtiflion. 

Of  thefe  materials  all  Ilyle  is  made  ; £br 
it  is  of  thefe  materials,  differently  ufed, 
that  the  dida£Hc  and  the  hiftoric  ftyle  are 
Gompofed ; the  rhetorical  and  the  poetic, 
the  fublime,  the  pathetic,  the  ethic,  the  fa- 
miliar, the  epiftolary,  the  witty,  the  hu«- 
morous,  and  whatever  othei*  difference  of 
ftyle  can  be  imagined.  All  thefe  may  be 
called  the  colours  of  ftyle ; and  of  thefe  I 
propofe  to  treat,  after  having  explained  the 
materials  above-mentioned,  of  which  ftyle 
is  compofed. 

Xh^s  is  a ftiort  furamary  of  what  is  to  be 
the  fubjedb  of  this  book.  The  gentlemen 
above-mentioned,  who  think  that  nothing 
more  is  required  to  make  a critic  than  ge- 
nius and  tafte,  wil),  I know,  defp.ife  this  ex- 
adnefs  of  order  and  method.  But  I hold  it 
to  be  as  impoJTible  to  be  a good  critic, 
?vithout  fcience,  to  which  method  is  al>- 

C3 
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folutely  neceflary,  as  to  be  a correft  fpeaker, 
or  writer,  without  learning  the  gramma- 
tical art,  or  a good  performer  in  mufic, 
without  knowing  the  gamut.  Mere  prac- 
tice will  make  one  both  a judge  and  a 
performer,  to  a certain  degree,  in  any  art ; 
but  it  is  only  ftudy,  and  the  knowledge  of 
the  principles,  that  will  make  hitn  excel 
in  any. 

I have  only  further  to  fay,  before  I con- 
clude this  chapter,  that  I do  not  propofe  tp 
write  a full  treatife  of  ftyle  and  compofition, 
any  more  than  I have  done  of  grammar. 
But  my  delign  is,  to  fhew  the  whole 
extent  of  the  fubjedt,  and  to  lay  down  a me-: 
thod,  under  which  every  thing  that  can  be 
faid  upon  it  may  be  brought ; zr^d-^Jecondly^ 
to  explain  fome  things  relating  to  ftyle,  that 
have  not  been  fulEciently  explained  ; and  to 
corredt  fome  errors  that,  I think,  have  beep 
fallen  into. 

Having  premifed  fo  much  concerning  the 
plan  of  this  part  of  my  work,  I begin  with 
that  part  of  ftyle  which  relates  to  the  choice 
of  words ; and,  firjly  I confider  them  with 
yefpedl  to  their  found. 
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C H A P.  II. 

Vf  changes  made  upon  the  found  of  words^ 
for  the  greater  beauty  and  variety  of  com- 
pofition, — Examples  fuch  changes  in 

Creek. — Much  fewer  in  modern  languages^ 
Examples  of  fame  in  Englifb, 

I Have  already,  in  the  grammatical  part  of 
my  work,  faki  a great  deal  of  the  found 
of  language.  What  I am  now  to  fay  on 
that  fubjedl  will  refpe<ft  the  changes  which, 
in  compofition,  it  may  be  proper  to  make 
upon  the  found  of  words,  for  the  fake  of 
the  pleafure  of  the  ear.  What  the  found  of 
primitive  words,  in  any  language,  ought 
naturally  to  be,  is  a matter,  as  we  have 
feen*,  of  very  difficult  determination.  But, 
with  refpe^t  to  compounded  words,  and  fuch 
as  are  formed  by  derivation  and  fledion, 
there  are,  in  regular  languages,  certain  rules 
by  which  we  know  what  the  found  of  them 
ought  to  be ; and  what  we  are  to  confider 
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here,  is,  the  changes  or  alterations  of  that 
found  which  they  can  admit  of  in  compofi- 
tion,  for  the  purpofe  of  pleafing  the  ear. 

The  Greeks,  in  the  formation  of  their 
language,  ftudying  the  pleafure  of  the  ear, 
no  lefs  than  the  ferife,  have  made,  as  I have 
fhown  elfewhpre  great  alterations  in  their 
words,  for  the  fake  of  a more  agreeable 
found,  by  adding,  taking  away,  changing, 
or  tranfpoling  letters.  But  it  is  not  the 
formation  of  language,  of  whjch  we  are 
now  fpeaking,  but  th^  changes  wdiich 
the  words,  after  they  are  formed,  will 
admit  of.  And,  if  we  know  by  what  rules 
the  language  is  formed,  w^e  may  know  alfo 
how  thefe  rules  may  be  varied,  fo  as  to  pro- 
duce the  defired  efiedi  in  compofition,  and 
yet  the  genius  of  the  language  be  preferved : 
e.  g.  The  Greeks,  in  order  to  make  the 
found  of  their  language  fuller  and  ftronger, 
not  contented  with  the  found  pf  fingle 
vowels,  have  joined  together  two  of  them, 
and  made  what  we  call  diphthongs.  Now, 
as  vowels  are  thus  joined  together,  fo  as  to 

• • Diflert.  2.  on  the  found  of  the  Greek  language,  an-j 
fexed  to  vol,  ii. 
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make  one  found,  they  may  be  likewife  fepa-j 
rated  fo  as  to  make  two  fyllables.  Accord-r 
ingly,  we  find  the  Greek  poets,  and  parti-r 
cularly  Homer,  frequently  do  fo.  And, 
it  is  evident,  that  it  gives  a great  beauty 
and  variety  to  their  compofition,  as  well  as 
facility  to  their  verfe.  The  Latins  too, 
ufe  it  with  refpe£l:  to  their  diphthong  or 
<!F,  as  it  is  commonly  written ; as  when  Lu- 
cretius fays,  tempore  iniquo ; and, 

Virgil,  Aurai  Jimplicis  ignem ; where  we 
muft  allow,  that  the  change  of  the  word  is 
not  only  commodious  for  the  verfe,  but 
agreeable  to  the  ear,  and  fuch  as  makes  a 
pleafant  variation  in  the  compofition.  In 
like  manner,  there  are  certain  vowels  iq 
Greek,  which,  by  the  genius  of  the  lan- 
guage, are  contracted,  that  is,  run  together 
fo  as  to  naake  a found  different  from  both, 
and  fometimes  from  either,  not  a found  in 
which  both  are  heard,  as  in  the  cafe  of 
(iiphthopgs.  In  this  way  the  vowels  tea, 
oca,  oto,  to,  00,  are  run  together.  Now,  as  in 
this  way,  the  vowels  are  contracted,  fo  they 
may  be  likewife  divided  ; and  accordingly 
yie  fee\  they  are  frequently  fo  divided  iq 
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Homer ; which,  befides  the  beauty  and  va» 
riety  it  gives  to  his  compofition,  aflifts  him 
very  much  in  making  his  verfe.  Again, 
we  have  feen  * that,  in  the  formation  of  the 
Greek  language,  there  was  a progrefs  (and, 
indeed,  it  was  impoflible  that  a work  offuch 
art  foould  have  been  at  once  completed), 
and  particularly  in  the  formation  of  the 
tenfes  of  their  verbs.  Now,  at  the  time 
that  Homer  w'rote,  it  appears,  that  the  old 
tenfes  were  not  out  of  fafhion  ; fo  that  he 
had  the  ufe  of  feveral  forms  of  the  fame 
fcenl'e  f . This  gave  him  a liberty,  as  wel| 

■*  Vol.  ii.  p.  516.  fe^q. 

■f  Thus,  for  example,  he  had  for  the  Infinitive  three 
forms  ; for  he  nfes  Tuirrsfurai,  Tiwrifiu,  or  rwn't.  AH 
the  paft  tenfes  he  ofes  with  or  without  the  augment, 
(except  the  prccerperfejH  and  pluperfe£I,  which  he  al. 
ways  ufes  with  the  reduplication,  or  temporal  aug- 
ment. But  I have  obferved,  that  Herodotus  (bme- 
times  omits  even  thefe,  Homer  alfo  adds  the  fyllable 
to  the  fecond  perfons  of  his  verbs,  or  tpwBa  and 
iiTi!,7Sa  ; aj>d  to  the  third  perfon  fobjunflive,  he  adds 
^he  fyllable  as  in  ixbr/n,  and  ; and  the 

fame  fyllable  he  adds  to  his  datives,  as  in  ivfvv 
pud  v?iwui  and  to  the  fame  cafe  he  adds  fometimes  the 
fyllable  ipi,  as  in  and  By  thefe  changes 

ppon  words,  I think,  Homer  has  fufiiciently  varied  and 
Suriciteci  his  compofitipn,  withopt  Aippofing,  as  foip9 
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^ a variety  in  compofition,  which  Virgil 
had  not,  in  whofe  time  very  few  of  the  old 
forms  of  verbs,  that  had  been  in  ufe  among 
the  Romans,  were  preferved.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  to  be  wondered,  that  Homer’s 
verfe  is  fo  much  richer,  and  more  various 
than  Virgil’s,  notwithftanding  all  the  pains 
which  Virgil  beftowed  upon  his  ; greater,  I 
believe,  than  evejr  poet  beftowed. 

There  is  not,  indeed,  the  fame  liberty 
ufed  with  words,  nor  is  it  fit  there  fhould  be, 
by  the  Greek  profe  writers  as  by  the  poets ; 
but  there  is  a good  deal,  which  has  been 
pbferved  by  gramn^arians,  and  diftinguifhed 
by  different  names,  fuch  as  Projlhcjis^  Epcn-r 
tbejis^  Paragoge^  and  others,  which  arc 
to  be  found  in  the  common  grammars. 
Thefe,  in  a language  ip  which  rhythm  and 


critics  do,  th^t  his  lapgfiage  is  a mixture  of  the  diffe- 
rent dialefls  then  fpoken  by  the  fcveral  tribes  of  Greeks. 
Such  a mongrel  dialefl,  I am  perfuaded,  was  never 
written  by  any  man ; and  the  faft,  I believe,  was,  that 
Homer  wrote  either  the  language  that  was  fpoken  in  the 
fountry  where  he  was  born  and  educated',  or  that  was 
ufed  by  the  poets  that  had  written  before  him,  and  wa^ 
the  eltablilhed  language  g/ poetry. 


t 
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numbers  were  fo  much  ftudied,  are  of  great 
ufe,  and  therefore  are  much  ufed  by  the 
Greek  orators. 

The  modern  languages  admit  few  or  no 
changes  of  this  kind  upon  wmrds  ; nor,  in- 
deed, is  it  polhble  that  fuch  changes  in 
them  jCDuld  be  juade  by  any  rules  of  art. 
For,  as  they  are  not  original  languages, 
but  have  grown  out  of  other  languages, 
fuch  as  tlie  Gothic  or  Celtic,  which  are  now 
obfoletc,  fo  that  we  do  r)ot  know  by  what 
rules  they  were  formed;  we  cannot  therer 
foi'e  tell,  as  with  rcfpedl  to  the  Greek,  by 
what  rules  they  are  to  be  altered.  The  mo- 
dern compofition  therefore  is,  in  thisrefpeft, 
as  well  as  every  other,  much  lefs  various 
than  the  antient.  In  Englifli,  however,  w^ 
make  fome  few  changes  upon  the  found  of 
our  w'ords,  as  in  the  preterite  tenfes,  and 
participles  of  our  verbs  ; in  place  of  lo- 
ved, we  fry  lov  d,  a liberty  which  ought 
to  be  indulged  to  poets  only,  for  the  fake 
of  their  verfe.  For,  by  fuch  abridgements, 
we  add  greatly  to  the  number  of  monofyl- 
lablcs  of  our  language,  already  too  much 
prpuded  with  them,  befides  making  the 
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found  of  our  language  ftill  more  harfli,  by 
.joining  together,  in  the  fame  fyllable,  fo 
many  confonants,  which,  without  the  eli- 
fion  of  the  vowel,  would  be  feparated  into 
two  fyllables,  as  when  we  idij  condcmii’ dmr- 
ftead  of  condemned.  Milton,  in  his  verfe, 
has  ufed  a much  more  judicious  elifion 
when  he  has  run  together  two  vowels,  one 
ending  the  preceding  word,  and  another 
beginning  the  fubfequent,  as  in  the  follow- 
ing fine  verfes,  exprefling  fo  well  by  the 
found  the  idea  they  mean  to  convey  : 

So  he  with  difficulty’  and  labour  hard. 

Moved  on,  with  difiiculty’  and  laboifr  he. 

Par.  Lofi,  hooka.  V.  1021. 

In  thefe,  and  many  fuch  to  be  met  with  in 
this  poem.  Dr.  Bentley,  in  his  edition,  has 
marked  the  elifion  by  an  apoftrophe,  as  I 
have  done;  and  he  has  obferved,  that  in 
this  Milton  has  chofen  to  follow  the  La- 
tins, who  only  abforbed  the  vowel  in  the 
pronunciation,  rather  than  the  Greeks,  who 
ftrike  it  out  in  writing.  . . 

Milton  has,  in  other  refpe£ls,  ufed  as 
much  freedom  with  fmgle  words  as  the  ge- 
nius of  the  language  would  permit,  and 
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perhaps  more.  Thus,  inftead  off  difdatn^ 
he  has  faid,  *fdainy  cutting  off  the  firft  ■ 
fyllable ; 

———Lifted  tfp  fo  high, 

I ’fdain’d  fubjefUon,  and  thought  one  ilep  higher 
Would  fet  me  highell.  Par.  Lcji,  book  4.  v.  50. 

By  a like  liberty,  from  the  Word  impregnate, 
he  has  cut  off  the  laft  fyllable,  and  made 
it  impregn : 

As  Jupiter 

On  Juno  fmiles,  when  heimpregns  the  clouds 
That  Ihed  May  flowers.  Bock  4.  v.  500. 

Whereas,  according  to  the  analogy  of  the 
language,  it  fliould  have  been  impregnates, 
as  it  is  commonly  ufed,  being  derived 
from  the  barbarous  Latin  verb  impregno  * ; 
and  fometimes,  inftead  of  eliding  letters 
and  fyllables,  he  has  enlarged  words,  by 
adding  fyllables ; as,  for  example,  the  cor- 
rupted word  hermit,  he  has  reftored  to  its 
proper  etymological  orthography,  and  call- 
ed it  eremite,  as  in  this  line, 

Embryos  and  idiots,  eremites  and  friars. 

Book  3.  V.  574. 


* See  Du  Cange’s  Gloflary. 
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CHAP.  III. 

Cy  proper  words, — Divi/ion  of  them  into  ra- 
dical and  derivative, — Another  divifwn 
of  them  into  fuch  as  are  of  the  original 
foct  of  the  language^  and  fuch  as  are 
foreign. — T^hofe  of  Latin  extfaBion  mcfly 
derived  from  corrupt  Latinity. — ‘The  re- 
faring  them  to  their  genuine  fgnifica- 
tion  a beauty  of  fyle. 

T Come  now  to  confider  fingle  words,  not 
* as  found  merely,  but  as  having  a mean- 
ing. In  this  view  I have  already  con^er- 
ed  them  with  refped:  to  the  grammatical 
art ; according  to  which  they  are  divided 
into  what  is  called  the  parts  of  fpeech,  and 
have  various  accents  belonging  to  them, 
which  I have  endeavoured  to  explain.  But, 
with  refpedl  to  ftyle  and  compofition,  they 
are  divided,  as  I have  faid,  into  proper  and 
tropical^  or  figurative,  as  they  are  commonly 
called.  By  proper^  I mean  fuch  as  denote 
the  things  they  ftand  for  in  their  genuine 
and  native  fignification,  without  any  change 
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or  inverfion  of  the  natural  fenfe  of  thd 
word  By  tropical^  I mean  fuch  as  are 
applied  to  fignify  fomething  different  frorri 
what  they  fignify  in  their  proper  fenfe, 
and  which,  therefore,  they  may  be  faid  to 
fignify  by  change  only,  or  tranflation  from 
one  thing  to  another^ 

Proper  words  aire  either  radical  words  of 
the  language,  or  they  are  derivatives  ; under 
which  I comprehend  not  only  derivatives, 
properly  fo  called,  but  compounded  and  in- 
fie£ted  words.  As  to  radicals,  though,  in 
defining  what  a proper  word  is,  I have  ul'ed 
the  terms  genuine  and  native^  it  is  only  in 
oppofition  to  the  invertedj  or  unnatural  fig- 
nification  of  words,  as  it  may  be  called  j 
for  there  is  nothing,  either  in  nature  or  the 
grammatical  art,  that  determines  the  proper 
fignification  of  a radical  word.  It  is  fixed 
by  ufe  alone ; and,  as  that  is  variable 
in  all  living  languages,  it  frequently  hap- 
pens that  words  change  their  fignifica* 
tion.  When  that  happens,  the  fpeaker,  or 

* They  are  called  in  Greek  xu^ia  InuxTa,  which  is 
literally  tranflated  by  Horace,  Jeminantia  nomina. 

A,  Poet.  V.  234. 
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writer  muft  fubmit,  and  muft  ufe  the  word, 
if  he  have  a mind  to  be  intelligible,  in  the 
prefent  fenfe  of  it.  For  what  Horace  fiys 
of  cuftorai  is,  in  this  refpeft,  certainly  true  ; 

^emperrei,  arhitrium,  et  jut,et  norma  loquettdi. 

It  is)  however,  permitted  to  a poet  to  life  a 
little  freedom  of  this  kind  j and,  according- 
ly, Milton  has  ufed  many  words  in  a fenle 
different  from  that  which  they  denoted,  I 
believe,  even  in  his  time.  Thus  the  word 
huxont^  in  Englilh,  did  antiently  lignify 
yielding,  or  obedient  ami  therefore  Mil- 
ton  has  made  it  an  epithet  to  the  air  f,  tho’, 
I am  perfuaded,  that  in  his  days  it  had  loft 
that  original  lignification,  and  was  ufed  to 
fignify  much  the  fame  thing  that  it  now 
fignifics,  in  which  fenfe  it  is  ufed  by  Mil- 
ton  in  other  paffages,  as  when  he  fays 
of  Euphrofyne,  that  flic  is 

So  buxom,  blyth,  and  debonair. 

I : 

? ^ . • 
• Sefe  the  word  in  Johnfon’s  Dl£liohar^.'  ‘ 

f Winnows  the  buxom  air. 

i 

VoL,  III  D 
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But,  though  proper  words  have  no  mean- 
ing hut  what  cuftom  gives  them,  it  is 
otherwil'c  with  refpeft  to  derivatives ; for 
they  have  what  may  be  truly  called  a pro- 
per and  natural  fignification,  being  fuch  as 
is  afcertained  by  grammatical  rules  ; and,  as 
it  depends  upon  the  etymology,  it  may  be 
called  the  etymological  fignification.  When 
llich  words  lofe  this  fignification,  and  de- 
note fomething  elfc,  not  correfpondent  to 
their  etymology,  it  is  an  abufe  and  corrup- 
tion of  language,  but  fuch  as  is  very  com- 
mon in  modern  languages  ; to  which,  if  it 
be  once  firmly  eflabliflied,  we  muft  fubmit, 
as  well  as  to  other  abufes  introduced  by  cuf- 
tom. But,  if  the  word  has  not  deviated 
very  far  from  its  proper  meaning,  or  if  the 
ufe  of  it,  in  another  fenfe,  is  not  fixed  by 
conftant  and  uniform  cuftom,  I hold  it  to  be 
a propriety  and  beauty  of  ftyle  to  ufe  it  in 
its  true  etymological  fignification. 

There  is  another  divifion  of  words  in 
mixt  languages,  fuch  as  ours,  that  deferves, 
in  this  matter,  to  be  attended  to  : It  is  into 
the  native  words  of  the  language,  fuch  as 
thofe  in  Englifti,  which  are  derived  from. 
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the  Saxon,  the  original  ftock  of  the  lan- 
guage, and  foreign  words,  that  is,  thofe  de- 
rived from  other  languages.  In  Englifh,  we 
have  a great  many  words  borrowed  from  the 
Latin,  but  a Latin  much  corrupted,  in  which 
the  words  were  changed  from  their  proper 
and  claflical  fignification.  To  rcftore  them 
to  that  fignification  makes  the  ftyle  both  pro- 
per and  learned.  Of  this  I fhall  give  an  ex- 
ample or  two  from  our  learned  poet  Milton. 
He  defcribes  Eve  as  going  forth  with  a 
pomp  of  winning  graces  attendant  on  her, 
book  8.  V.  61.  Here  \h&vioxApomp  is  ufed,  not 
as  it  is  at  prefent,  to  fignify  Jliow  or  ojlenta- 
ttoTiy  but  in  its  proper  and  etymological  fenfe, 
which  is  to  denote  attendance  upon  any  one, 
either  for  honour  or  defence  ; or,  as  it  is 
exprefled  by  a Erench  word,  now  ufed  in 
Englifh,  efcorte*.  Another  example  is,  his  ufe 
of  the  word  intend^  in  that  paffage  of  Satan’s 

* Homer  fays,  that  Bellerophon  went  to  Lycia, 

B(U>  V7T  aiAVfAOVi  7T0(AVT,  It.  f.  V.  171. 

that  is,  attended  or  condufled  by  the  Gods.  And,  in 
imitation  of  him,  Herodotus,  fpeaking  of  the  Pcrfian 
confpirators  that  deftroyed  the  Magi,  fays,  that  they 
went  upon  that  enterprife  6<ia  ; lib.  3. 

cap.  «(.  This  is  the  original  and  proper  fignification  of 
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fpeech  in  the  fecond  book,  where  he  defirea 
the  devils,  while-  he  was  away  on  the  adven- 
ture which  he  had  undertaken,  to  interuf 
at  home,  while  that  fliould  be  their  home,, 
what  beft  might  eafe  their  prefent  mifery  ; 
where  the  word  intend  is  ufed  in  its  proper 
fignificatiorE  of  bent  or  application  to  any 
thing  j,  and  in  this  fenfe  the  Latins  fay,  tn~ 
tcndcre anhniim.  Whereas,in  corruptLatinity,. 
from  which  we  have  taken  it,  k fignifies  to- 
defign  or  project  any  thing*;  and  in  this 
fenfe  we  now  ufe  the  word  inttnd^  our  words 
of  Latin  extradtion  being  formed,  as  I have 
obfcrvcd,.moftly  from  fuch  Latinity. 


the  word,  being  derived  from  the-  verb-  mitva.  From 
thence  it  came  naturally  to  fignify  what  we  call  a frt- 
ceffon,  as  fompa  funebris,  that  is,  the  attendants  upon  a 
funeral,  walking  in  fuch  order  as  to  make  a Ihow,  and 
attradl  attention  ; and  from  thence  again,  by  a corrup- 
tion natural  enough,  it  came  to  fignify  Ihow,  or  ollen- 
tation  of  any  kind.  In  this  fenfe  it  is  ufed,  even  by 
the  Roman  claflic  writers;  but  Milton,  who  forms  his 
llyle  upon  the  Greek  originals,  and  not  upon  the  Latin 
imitations  of  them,  has  reftored  the  word  to  its  proper 
^ and  etymological  fignification.  To  trace,  in  this  way, 
the  progrels  of  words  through  their  feveral  Rages,  makes- 
a kind  of  hiftory  of  language,  curious  and  entertaining 
enough.  ^ 

♦ Sec  Du  Cange’s  Gloflary,  .. 
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I fhall  give  another  example  from  the 
fame  author.  It  is  the  ufe  of  the  word  ob- 
ferve^  which,  in  our  common  language,  is 
a word  of  no  force  and  cmphafis  ; but,  in 
good  Latinity,  it  is  a word  of  great  lignifi- 
cancy;  and,  in  this  claflical  fcnfe,  it  is  ufed 
by  Milton  in  his  lirft  book,  where,  fpeaking 
of  the  hoft  of  fallen  angels  drawji  up  and  re- 
viewed by  Satan,  he  fays, 

Thus  far  thefe  beyond 

Compare  of  mortal  prowefr,  ytt<eb/er<twl 
Their  dread  commander.  v.  587. 

where  It  denotes,  as  in  Latin,  obferved  with 
particular  attention ; or,  as  it  is  exprefled  by 
■one  native  EngUili  word,  marked. 

The  laft  example  I fhall  give,  is  likewife 
from  the  fame  author,  where,  fpeaking  of 
Helen,  he  calls  her  Jove-horn  Helena,  in 
thofe  beautiful  lines  in  his  Comus,  where  he 
makes  the  enchanter  fay  to  the  lady,  when 
lie  recommends  his  cup  to  her, 

1 

■ Not  that  Nepenthe,  which  the  wifeofThon, 

, In  £gypt  gave  to  Jove-born  Helena, 
y 'Was  of  fuch  power  to  ftir  np  joy  as  this, 

/ To  life  fo  friendly,  or  fo  cool  to  ihirR. 
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Here  the  Englifh  word  horn^  which  anfwers 
to  the  Latin  word  natns^  he  has  ufed  in  the 
claflical  fenfe  of  natus\  for  the  Romans  faid, 
natus  ex  patre^  as  well  as  ex  matre  ; where- 
as, in  common  Englifli,  we  fay  only,  born 
of  the  mother . 

In  this  way,  I find  Dr.  Middleton,  the  au- 
thor of  the  life  of  Cicero,  has  ufed  a great 
many  words,  wliich  gives  a peculiar  proprie- 
ty and  elegance  to  his  ftyle  ; and,  I think, 
for  that  reafon,  as  well  as  others,  he  may  be 
reckoned  among  the  moll  claflical  writers 
that  w'e  have  had  of  late  *• 

* I will  give  fooie  few  examples  fiom  this  author, 
among  many  that  might  be  given.  Difdpline,  in  the 
common  acceptation  of  the  word,  fignihes  the  exaiSUon 
of  any  thing  with  feverity,  aijd  under  the  terror  of 
punifhroent,  and  fometimes  the  punifliment  itfejf ; but,  in 
genuine  Latinity,  it  fgnifies  that  ftudy  or  exercife  by  which 
any  thing  is  tp  be  learnt}  and,  by  an  eafy  tranflation  from 
this  its  proper  and  etymolpgical  fignihcation,  it  is  made 
to  denote  •what  is  fo  learned  ; and,  in  general,  any  fyf- 
tem  of  doflrines  and  inditutions  that  have  arifen  from 
teaching  and  praflice.  In  the  firft  of  thefe  fenfes  it  is 
ufed  by  Dr.  Middleton,  where  he  fays,  ‘ Cicero  had  now 
‘ run  through  all  that  courfe  of  di/ciplitu,  which  he  lays 
‘ down  as  necelfary  to  form  the  complete  orator  Life 
of  Cicero,  vol.  3.  p.  36.  edit.  3.  And,  in  the  other 
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CHAP.  IV. 

Of  ’Tropes^  and  different  kinds  of  them, 

particularly  of  Metaphors. Metaphors 

ufed  from  neceffity^  as  well  as  for  orna- 
ment.— Obfervations  on  the  ufe  of  Meta- 
phors, 

The  next  kind  of  words  of  which  I am 
to  treat,  according  to  the  method  I 
have  laid  down,  is  tropical  or  figurative 

fenfe,  it  is  frequently  ufed  by  the  Doftor,  as  in  thofe 
pafTages  where  he  fpeaks  of  the  di/cipUne  of  the  ftate. 
In  this  laft  fenfe,  the  word  is  of  common  ufe  when  ap- 
plied to  military  inftitutions  ; as  when  we  fay  the  dif- 

cipliut  of  the  army. The  word  opprr/j,  in  Englifli,  is 

commonly  applied  only  to  per/ons  ; but,  according  to  the 
clalllcal  ufe,  it  is  equally  applicable  to  things.  Thus  they 
fay  in  Latin,  Cafar- patTsee  Ubertatem  opprejjit,  which  the 
Doftor  has  tranflated  when  he  has  faid,  that  ‘ Csefar  formed 
‘ a defign  of  opprtjjing  the  liberty  of  his  country,’  vol. 
I.  p.  34.  Again,  the  word,  in  its  common  ufe  in  En- 
glifh,  fignifies  only  to  prefs  too  hard,  fo  as  to  hurt ; but, 
in  genuine  Latinity,  it  fignifies  to  prefs  a thing  fo  as  to 
crufh  ordeftroyit  altogether,  the  prepofition  ob  having  an 
intenfive  force  in  compofition.  Accordingly,  when  a man 
is  killed  by  a houfe  falling  upon  him,  'they  fay,  ruin.t 
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words.  Tliofe  which  were  the  fubjedt  of 

the  precceding  chapter  are  what  Horace 
calls  inomata  uomina  ct  %>erba*,  and  make  no 
more  than  plain  fpeech  ; whereas  thefe  I am 
to  Ipeak  of  in  this  chapter  make  fine  or 
ornamental  language,  and  are  treated  of  by 
all  the  writers  upon  rhetoric  and  poetry,  to 
which  they  are  thought  chiefly  to  belong. 

A trope,  as  I have  already  defined  it,  is  a 
change  of  a word  from  its  native  and  ge- 
nuine fignification  to  another  that  is  diffe- 
rent. This  change  is  grounded  upon  fome 

^dium  tpfrejfiis  efi ; and  in  this  fenfe  Dodlor  Middleton 
has  commonly  ufed  the  word, — In  like  manner,  the 
word  reccncilc,  in  Englilh,  is  applied  only  to  friends, 
not  to  friendfhips  ; but,  in  Latin,  they  fay  rtfonciliart 
omiciliam,  as  well  as  amifot.  The  Poftor,  therefore, 
has  faid,  that  ‘ a friendptp  cannot  be  faid  to  be  recon- 
(iled,  which  was  never  interruped  Ib.  p.  248..  In  the 
fame  claiTical  fenfe,  he  has  yfed  the  woids  perpttual,  in- 
nocenct,  ab/iittetice,  pifty,  S(C.  And,  upon  the  whole,  I think 
that,  both  for  the  choice  of  words,  and  the  compofition 
of  them,  theDofIpris  to  be  numbered  among  the  chief  of 
the  few  clallical  writers  of  this  age,  though  I know  that 
his  ftylc  has  fo  much  of  the  antient  Jimplicity , and  fo  little 
of  the  modern  brilliancy  (that  I may  ufe  an  Anglified 
French  word,  to  exprefs  what  we  have  chiefly  learned 
irom  the  French),  as  not  to  pleafe  the  many, 

* A.  Poet.  V,  234. 
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connedion  or  relation  betwixt  the  things 
fignified  by  the  two  words ; and  the  con- 
nedion muft  be  fuch  as  is  well  known, 
othei  wife  it  will  be  an  jenigma,  or  riddle, 
not  a trope. 

As  the  connedions  and  relations  of  tilings 
are  various,  fo  alfo  there  are  various  kinds 
of  tropes  ; for  things  are  conneded  as  ge- 
nus and  fpecies,  or  as  both  fpeciefes  of  the 
fame  genus.  There  is,  therefore,  a trope 
from  the  genus  to  the  fpecies,  and  vice  verfa.^ 
and  from  one  Ipecies  to  another  *.  Things 

• Tropes  of  this  kind  are  comprehended  under  the 
general  name  of  /ynicdoche.  The  transference  is  from 
the  genus  to  the  fpecies,  when  Homer,  inftead  of  fay* 
ing  that  a (hip  was  moored,  fays,  that  (he  was  fixed, 
or  made  to  (land,  nm  f*oi  irnjci : for  mooring 
is  a fpecies  of  the  general  idea  of  fixing ; It  is  a i>cry 
common  figure,  and  eafjly  underftood  by  the  thing 
to  which  it  is  applied,  as  in  this  indance  to  a (hip) 
See  Arift,  Poet.  c.  21.  From  the  fpecies  to  the  genus, 
as  when  Homer  fays,  ixfuaim  where 

marble,  which  is  one  fpecies  of  done,  is  put  for  the  ge- 
nus. From  fpecies  to  fpecies,  as  when  the  fame  poet 
ufes  the  word  rM/juu  for  i^vrxi ; and  again,  for 

'txyt.ui  t as  where  he  fays,  yytXnu  dno  and 

•raiA.m  arx^it  ;^aXiiu  ; becaufe  both,  fays  Aridotle,  denote  to 
titie  fomething;  ii.  So  that  they  are  both  fpeciefe* 
pf  the  fame  genus,  vi?.  taking  avtay. 
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alfo  are  conneded  as  whole  and  part ; and 
hence  arife  two  other  kinds  of  tropes,  one 
from  the  whole  to  the  part,  the  other  from 
the  part  to  the  whole*.  Further,  things  have 
various  accidents  attendingthem;  and,by  thefe 
accidents,  the  things  are  denoted  f . Again, 
there  are  circiimftances  which  precede  things, 
or  are  fubfequent  to  them  j and,  from  thefe 
alfo  the  things  are  denominated  Again, 

• From  the  whole  to  the  part,  as  when  Homer 
fays,  iii  tiru  Sotetri  ; /A  12. 

V-  105.  where  the  luhole  ex  is  put  for  his  bie/e,  of 
which  the  (hields  were  made.  Again,  from  the  part 
to  the  whole,  when  the  fame  poet  fays,  tow  an 
Ki^aSr.t  iroBiiit,  where  the  head  is  put  for  the  whole 
man.  Of  the  fame  kind  is  the  common  epithet  he  gives 
the  Greeks,  of  iawDfuJfr,  which,  from  a fingle  part  of  ar- 
mour, denotes  the  whole.  Both  thefe  tropes  are  likewife 
I’anked  under  fynecdoebe. 

f Thus  Homer  fays  of  rowers,  ^luaauor 

and  of  people  travelling  in  chariots,  he  fays,  U h 
e-.tet  (uyey ; where,  from  the  accident  of  ’utbittning  the 
•water,  rowing  is  denoted  ; and,  from  the  Jhaking  of  the 
yoke,  driving  in  a carriage.  This  trope  is  likewife  call- 
ed fynetdeche,  and  is  much  nfed  by  the  poets,  becaufe 
it  paints  the  objeft,  and,  as  it  were,  fets  it  before  our 
eyes. 

J From  what  precedes,  as  when  Homer  fays,  Xws 

where  the  deflowering  of  a virgin  is  ex- 
prefled  by  the  preceding  circumllance,  of  loofening  the 
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a man  is  connefted  with  his  father,  with 
his  country,  or  with  any  quality  in  him 
that  is  remarkable  and  diftinguifhing  ; and 
hence  three  kinds  of  tropes  *.  Another 
trope  is,  when  a thing  is  denominated  from 
another  thing,  or  perfon,  to  which  it  re- 
fers f . 

All  thefe,  and  feveral  more,  are  explain- 
ed at  large  in  treatifes  that  have  been  writ- 
ten on  rhetoric  and  poetry ; but  I do  not 
know  that  they  are  any  where  better  ex- 
plained, and  illuftrated  by  examples  from 

virgin  zone,  or  girdle.  Again,  the  trope  is  from  what 
follows  to  what  goes  before,  as  when  he  ufes  the  word 
which  fignifies,  U fpoil  a dead  man  of  his  arms, 
ioftead  of  <pmmu,  to  till  him',  becaufe  the  one,  in  thofe 
days,  followed  the  other.  This  alfo  is  a fpecies  of  th« 
fynecdoche,  and  is  much  ufed  by  poets. 

* Thus  we  fay  Pelides  for  Achilles  ; the  Macedonian  or 
the  Stagirite,  for  Alexander  or  for  Ariftotle ; the  Orator 
for  Demofthenes ; and  the  Poet  for  Homer.  This  trope  is 
called  Antonomajia. 

•f-  As  when  we  fay  Ceres  inllead  of  bread ; Bacchus  in* 
Read  of  ’wine ; Vulcan  inllead  of  fire.  It  is  called  Meto- 
nymy, a very  general  name,  and  which  may  be  applied  to 
all  tropes. 
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Homer,,  than  in  the  life  of  Homer,  written, 
as  fome  think,  by  Dionyfius  the  Halicar- 
naffiau,  and  publilhcd  by  Gale  among  the 
Opufculu  Myibohgicii. 

There  is  a trope,  commonly  fo  called, 
which  I mention,  becaufe  it  is  truly  no 
trope,  unlefs  by  the  ufe  of  another  trope 
called  abufe.  The  trope  I mean  is  Onoma- 
topoeia ; by  which  the  word  is  not  changed 
in  its  llgnification,  but  created.  Of  this 
kind  many  inllances  are  given  from  Homer, 
of  words,  which,  it  is  faid,  he  formed  from 
the  found  of  the  tilings  exprefled  by  them*. 
Whether  he  formed  them  or  not,  I hold  to 
be  very  doubtful ; and  I rather  incline  to  be 
of  opinion  that  many  of  them,  mentioned 
by  the  commentators,  were  original  words 
in  the  language.  For  it  is  certain  that  there 
are  many  fuch  in  every  lan^age,  at  lead 

* The  author,  above  quoted,  of  the  life  of  Homer  men- 
tions the  words  Jkrrof,  and  the  verbs 

and  why  (hould  Homer  have  created  thefe 

■words,  any  more  than  other  words  he  mentions,  fuch  as 
injiart ; /Kart ; mugire ; /2fo>T*i,  /«- 

vart ; which  he  acknowledges  were  names  impofed  upon 
the  things  by  the  £rft  formers  of  the  language. 
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every  language  of  art,  and  particularly  in 
Englifh,  as,  for  example,  the  words  roar^ 
cracky  grunt  ^ gurgle^  &c.  which  certainly  are 
not  the  creation  of  any  particular  author,, 
but  as  old  as  the  language. 

I fhall  conclude  what  I have  to  fay  of 
tropes  by  fome  obfervations  on  the  meta- 
phor, the  moft  common  of  all  tropes,  being 
ufed  in  common  converfation,  and  often 
from  neeeflity,as  well  as  for  ornament.  The 
word,  in  its  proper  and  etymological  fignifi- 
cation,  will  apply  to  every  kind  of  trope  j 
for  it  denotes  a change  or  transference,  and 
accordingly  it  is  rendered  into  Latin  by  the 
word  tranjlatio  *.  And  it  is  defined  by 
Ariftotle  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  comprehend 
feveral  of  the  tropes  that  I have  before 
mentioned^  ; but,  according  to  the  common 

* See  Cicero  de  Oratore,  lib,  3.  c.  38.  where  he  calls- 
•very  figurative,  or  trtopical  word,  ‘verbum  tranjlattim  i, 
and  fpeaks  of  the  modus- transferendi  ‘verbi,  as  applicable 
to  every  way  of  ufing  a word,  except  in  its  proper  lignifica* 
tion. 

t at  iru  liofiaTOf  v •yifUf 

tvi  iito;,  n iiSis;  iert  yttof,  v am  iuuf  iori  d’  xara 

zi  <tlrtl^o7o;v  cap.  21.  Jfoe/.  This  definition  comprehends 
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ufe  of  the  word,  it  is  that  kind  of  trope 
which  is  taken  from  the  refemblance,  fimi- 
litude,  or  analogy,  that  one  thing  has  to  an- 
other It  may  be  called  the  witty  trope  ; 
for  it  is  in  it  that  wit  chiefly  confifts ; and  it 
is,  as  Ariftotle  has  obferved,  the  fign  of 
good  natural  parts.  For  it  fhews  a com- 
prehenlive  mind,  that  can  collect  together 


feveral  fpeciefes  of  the  fynecdoche  above-mentioned  ; but 
it  is  only  the  lad  part  of  it,  viz.  »artx  ataXtiyu,  which 
makes  what  is  commonly  called  a metaphor,  in  contradif- 
tln^ion  to  other  tropes. 

♦ It  is  thus  defined  by  the  author  above-mentioned 
of  the  life  of  Homer,  Mtrx(fo(x  imr  am  rtT  kv^iu;  SrtXn- 

fiifU  v^ayfAarrj^  ip  in^of  fMTtvy,nyfMirif  fA,tret  ufthpoif 

araXoya  iiAoiorriTOf.  This  definition  perfeAly  coincides 
with  the  lad  part  of  the  definition  from  Aridotle,  men* 
tinned  in  the  preceding  note ; and  the  examples  he 
gives  of  it  agree  perfeflly  with  thofe  given  by  Aridotle. 
For  example,  he  fays  that  Homer  calls  the  top  of  a 
mountain  the  head  ; for,  fays  he,  what  the  head  is  to 
a roan,  the  fame  the  top  of  a mountain  is  to  the  moun- 
tain, S>  yxf  Xoyoi  aA^uvoy,  TUToy  *ai  ri 

ro  o^o<.  And  of  the  fame  kind  is  the  in- 
dance given  by  Aridotle  of  the  exprefiion  of  the  evening 
of  life  for  old  age ; for,  fays  he,  what  the  evening  is  to 
the  day,  old  age  is  to  life ; cap,  zi. 
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different  things  under  one  refemblance  or 
likenefs  *.  , 

I have  faid,  that  it  is  the  trope  moft  ufed 
in  converfation  ; therefore  Ariftotle  fays, 
that  it  is  the  fitteft  for  lambics,  that  is,  the 
verfe  of  dramatic  poetry  ; becaufe  that  poe- 
try is  the  imitation  of  difcourfe  or  conver- 
fation f.  And,  accordingly,  the  ftyle  of  the 
Greek  tragedy  is  very  metaphorical. 

I have  alfo  obferved,  that  we  often  ufc 
metaphorical  words,  not  by  way  of  orna- 
ment, but  for  want  of  proper  terms ; as 
when  we  fay  the  foot  of  a bill^  or  of  a 
chair^  or  a table^  with  many  like  expref- 
fions  :j;.  And  there  is  a fet  of  words,  I be- 
lieve, in  all  languages,  which  are  metapho- 

* Ivfuat  icrt  cvjjjtott  TO  yaf  tv  To  i/Mior  Bui^tii 

ifl’Ti;  ffl/.  22. 

f Poet.  cap.  22. 

:J  This  is  obferved  by  Cicero,  ‘ Tertius  ille  modus 
‘ transferendi  verbi  late  patet,  quern  neceflitas  genuit» 
' inopia  coa£la,  et  augudiis  ; pod  autcm  deleflatio  ju* 
‘ cunditafque  celebravit.  Nam,  ut  vedis  frigoris  depel- 
* lendi  caufa  reperta  prime,  pod  adhiberi  coepta  ed  ad 
‘ ornatam  ctiam  corpcris,  ec  dignitatem;  lie  verbi 
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rtcal,  but,  for  want  of  other  words,  are  con- 
ft^ntly  ufed  as  proper,  fo  that  the  metaphor 
is  entirely  overlooked.  The  words  I mean 
are  thofe  expreffing  the  operations  of  mind, 
which  are  commonly  tranflations  from  bo- 
dily operations.  Such  are  the  words  reJieSi^ 
ponder^  ruminate^  and  the  like. 

It  is,  I believe,  for  this  reafon  that  barba- 
rous languages  are  obferved  to  be  figura- 


' tranflatio  inllituta  cll  inopix  caufa,  frequentata  delec* 
‘ tationis De  Oratore,  lib.  And  he  proceeds 

to  give  very  proper  examples  from  his  own  language  of 
this  figure  being  ufed  from  ncceffity : Nam  gernmare, 
•oiteis,  luxuritm  t£i  in  hirbis,  latas  /tgetti,  etiam  ruftici 
dicunt;  ib.  Here  we  may  oblerve,  that  it  is  no  im- 
peachment of  the  fimplicity  of  Virgil’s  exordium  of 
the  Georgies,  that  he  has  ufed  the  expreffion  Itetai  fege- 
us,  which,  it  feems,  was  commonly  ufed  by  the  far- 
mers. Nor  is  his  denoting  the  time  of  plowing  by  the 
liars  to  be  confidered  as  figurative,  fince  the  farmers  in 
thofe  days  regulated  their  plowings  and  fowings  by  the 
rifing  and  fetting  of  certain  liars,  as  we  do  by  the  days 
of  our  calendar  months.  The  exprellion,  therefore, 
among  us,  would  be  highly  figurative,  fo  as  not  to  be  in- 
telligible, except  to  the  learned  reader  > whereas,  among 
the  Romans,  it  was  a fimple  and  common  phrafe.  This, 
fhews  the  necellity  of  underllanding  exadlly  both  the 
language  of  a people,  and  their  cuRoms  and  manners, 
in  order  to  be  able  to  judge  certainly  of  the  Ryle  of  their 
authors. 
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live,  "which  by  many  is  thought  to  be  a 
■fign  of  their  fichnefs ; whereas  I hold  it  to 
he  a proof  of  their  poveit)%  For,  not  being 
able  to  exprefs  a thing  by  its  proper  name, 
they  are  naturally  driven  to  tell  what  it  is 
like.  The  rnoft  perfedl  language  is;  there- 
fore, that-  which.has  proper  names  for  eve- 
ry thing,,  and  ules- figurative  Avorda.  only  by 
way  of  oraament.  • 

d -r  r c ; • ■ 

> Another  obferyation  proper,  to..,,  be  made, 
is,  that  we.  cannot  .underftand  perfettiy  a 
metaphorical  expreffion,  ’ unlcfs  , rve  know 
the  proper  meaning  of  the  word ; for  wc 
cannot  tell  whether  two  things  be.Jike  or 
not,  if  we  do  not  know  them  both.  Who- 
ever, therefore,  borrows  a metaphor  from  a 
thing  that  he  does  not  underhand,  will  be 
apt  to  apply  it  very  improperly.  And,  as  the 
whole  beauty  and  elegance  of  the’ti'opical  or 
ligu'rative  ftyle  depends  upon  this  know- 
ledge, every  dictionary,  or  other  book  ex- 
plaining words,  fhould  diftinguilh  accurate- 
ly betwixt  the  proper  and  figurative  mean- 
ing of  a word ; and,  beginning  with  the 
proper,  fhould  from  thence  deduce  the  mc- 
. VoL.  III.  E 
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taphorical  ufe.  And  I will  take  it  upon  me 
to  fay,  that  a didionary,  which  only  gives 
you  different  fignifications,  without  diftin- 
guifhing  what  Is  proper  from  what  is  figu- 
rative, is  imperfcd  in  its  kind.  The  moft 
pcrfed  didionary,  in  this  refped,  I have  ever 
feen,  is  that  which  the  French  Academy, 
have  given  of  their  language,  where  there 
is  another  diftindion  made  of  words,  which, 
I think,  is  alfo  proper,  between  thofe  that 
are  of  low  and  vulgar  ufe,  and  thofe  that 
are  proper  for  the  high  or  grave  ftyle.  And, 
upon  the  whole,  I think  it  is,  in  every  re- 
fped, a moft  complde  didionary,  fuch  as 
does  much  honour  to  that  learned  body. 

Another  obfervatlon  I fhall  make  is,  that 
it  is  a great  fault  in  ftyle  when  the  meta- 
phors are  too  much  crouded ; for,  if  they 
are  not  clear,  it  becomes  a riddle  ; or,  tho’ 
they  be,  the  compofition  is  difagreeable, 
becaufe  it  is  the  affedation  of  wit ; and 
fuch  a ftyle  puts  me  in  mind  of  a kind  of 
game  that  I remember  to  have  played  at, 
called  uohat  is  it  like  P This  excefs  is  avoid- 
ed by  all  the  great  writers  of  antiquity 
and  if>  at  any  time,  any  of  them  fall  into  it, 
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they  do  not  efcape  the  cenfure  of  the  critic: 
And  Plato  particularly  is,  on  that  account, 
found  fault  .with  by  the  Halicarnaffian. 
But  there  was  one  kind  of  compofition 
among  them,  which  was  profefledly  figura- 
tive to  fuch  a degree,  as  to  be  almoft  tenig-’ 
matical.  This  was'  the  chorus  of  the  an- 
tient  tragedy,  of  which  I fhaJl  have  occa- 
fion  to  lay  more  afterwards. 

My  laft  obfervation  upon  this  trope  is, 
that,  as  it  requires,  according  to  Ariftotlc’s 
obfervation,  genius  and  fancy  ; fo  it  re- 
quires alfo  a great  deal  of  knowledge  of 
different  arts  and  fciences,  and  likewife 
of  the  common  affairs  of  life,  if  we  have  a 
mind  to  adorn  our  ftyle  much  in  this  way. 
For  thefe  are  the  materials  of  which  meta- 
phors are  made ; and,  befides  thofe  requi- 
fites,  there  muft  be  a corredl  tafte,  by  which 
we  are  taught  to  know  what  is  proper  and 
becoming,  and  fuitable  to  the  genius  of  our 
work.  This  is  only  to  be  acquired  by  the 
ftudy  of  rules,  and  by  the  forming  our  ftyle 
upon  the  heft  models.  And,  in  general, 
there  are  three  things  abfolutely  necef- 
fary  for  fine  writing.  Natural  gc- 

E 2 
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nius,  without  which  nothing  truly  excel-. 
Ijent  can  be  performed  in  any  art.  Sccotidlyy 
Various  knowledge,  which  furniihes  the 
materials  to  work  upon.  ■ Apd,  thirdly^ 
The  knowledge  of  the  rules  of  the  art. 
Thofc,  itherefore,  who  think  that  genius ■ 
alone  is  fufficient  to -make  a fine  w’rLtcr,  or 
good  artift  of  arty  kind,  have  but  a very  im-  ‘ 
perfedf  knowledge  of  the  extent  of  tlie  art, 
or  rather  do  not  know  that  it  is  at  all  an 
art,  or,  being  an  art,-  'that  it  retjuires  ma- 
terials to  w'ork  upon.  ' 
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CHAP,  y.' 


Of  the  feconti  part  of  fyle^  viz.  Coinpof  (Ion t 
— This  confdered^  > refpeEl  to 

languages  by  mufcal  tones  and  rhythms^ 
•which  •we'  have  not. — 'The  founds  there-- 
forey  in^  our  compoftiony  can  only  be  va- 
ried by  the  order  of  the  •wordsy  and  by 
periods. — Kach  of  thefc  confideredy  and 
illuf  rated  by  examples. 


found. — That,  diverffed  in  the  learned 


ICome  now  to  fpeak  of  the  fecond  part 
"of  ftyle,  viz.  compofitiorij  of  fo  much 
greater  power  and  influence  than ' fingle 
words,  that  the  whole,  as  I have  obferved, 
is  not  improperly' denbrhinated  from  it.  Por, 
by  different  cornpofition^'we  make  different 
flyle  of  the  fame  words ; and,  in  the  fame 
flyle,  it  gives  a variety,  which  it  is  impof- 
lible  any  choice  of  words  can  give.  Now, 
in  all  arts,  and  in  the  art  of  compofition,  no 
lefs  than  in  any  other,  there  can  be  no  plea- 
fure  or  true  beauty,  without  variety.  For, 
though  the  compofition  were  in  itfelf  ever 
E 3 
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fo  pcrfcA ; yet,  if  it  be  not  agreeably  va- 
ried, it  will  foon  dlfguft  and  offend.  Dio- 
nyfius  the  Halicarnaffian  has  written  a 
treatife  of  compofition,  very  often  quoted  in 
the  courfe  of  this  work,  in  which,  though 
he  has  only  treated  of  one  third  part  of  it 
according  to  my  divifion,  viz.  the  found*'; 
yet,  even  this  he  makes  of  fuch  importance, 
that  he  compares  it  to  the  rod  of  Minerva 
in  Homer,  which  could  transform  a beggar 
into  a king,  or  hero,  or  vice  verfa.  In 
Hke  manner,  fays  he,  of  common,  or  even 
mean  words,  a certain  compofition  will 
make  fine  poetry  or  profe ; and,  contrari- 
wife,  bad  compofition  will  dilgrace  the  beft 
words  ; and  he  gives  examples  of  both  f. 

t 

The  name  in  Greek  for  this  part  of  compofition  is, 
trsrAe\^;  and  therefore  the  work  of  D'ionyfius  is  entitled 
xifl  Itoitarm  avtdunuf.  This  we  mull  diflinguilh  from 
the  grammatical  conllruflion  of  words,  called  in  Greek. 

from  whence  our  Englilh  word  f^ntax.  The 
name  the  Greeks  gave  to  what  we  call  llyle  or  compofi- 
tion is  which,  by  its  etymology,  (hews  that  the- 

Greeks  thought  /peaking  the  principal  work  of  compofi- 
tion. 

f See  TTi-’i  miuT-itr,  § 4.  and  what  is  faid  upon  this 
fubjefl  in  the  beginning  of  my  third  dilTertation,  annexed 
to  vol.  2, 
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It  is  this  part  of  compofition  that  I am 
now  to  treat  of ; for  the  reader  will  remem- 
ber, that  I have  faid  compofition  was  varied 
in  three  ways;  by  found,  by  figures  of 
conftrudtion,  and,  lajlly^  by  figures  of  the 
fenfe. 

As  to  the  found,  or  material  part  of  lan- 
guage, as  I call  it,  I have  treated  of  it  very 
fully  in  the  preceeding  volume.  I there 
divided  it  into  three  parts,  articulation,  ac- 
cent, and  rhythm,  and  endeavoured  to  (hew 
the  effects  of  all  the  three  in  compofition. 
The  articulation  of  our  modern  languages, 
according  to  the  account  there  given  of  it, 
is  rude  and  barbarous,  compared  with  that 
of  the  learned  languages ; neither  is  it  fof- 
tened  by  the  mufic  which  belonged  to  thofe 
languages,  confifting  of  their  accents,  which 
were  mufical  tones,  and  their  rhythms, 
which  were  compofitions  of  long  and  fhort 
fyllables,  and  made  what  may  be  called  the 
thne  of  their  fpeech.  We  cannot,  therefore, 
have  any  thing  in  our  language  like  the  num- 
bers or  melody  of' the  Greek  and  Latin;  fo 
that  we  want  what  the  Halicarnaflian  reckon- 
ed fo  great  a beauty  in  the  Greek  compofi- 
E 4 
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Mon ; and  there  remain  to  us  Only  two  things^ 
by  which  our  ftyle  can  be  varied,  and -made 
agreeable  to-  the  ear,  viz.  the  order  or  ar- 
rangement of  the  words  ; and,  fecondlyy 
compoi'ztion  in  periods  of  different  lengths, 
and  conlifting  of  more  or  fewer  members^, 
likewife  of  different  lengths*'. 

As  to  the  order  of  the  w'ofds,  f have 
ihewn,  in.  the  preceeding  volume,  book  3.. 
c.  ic.  &c.  how  much  the  antients  excelled 
us  likewife  in  that.  It  was  by  the  liberty 
of  arrangement,  which  the  genius  of  their 
language  allowed,,  that  they  produced  thofe 

■ Cicero,. in  his  Orater  ad  M,  Brutum,  c.  44.  men* 
fions  three  things  relative  to  the  found  of  compoGtion. 
His  words  are,  * collocabuntur  igitur  verba,  aut  ut  inter 
‘ fe  qoam  aptifliine  cohaereant  extrema  cum  primis,  eaque 
* fint  quam  fuaviffimis  vocibus;  aut  ut  forma  ipfa  concln* 

‘ nitafque  verborum  conGciat  orbem  fuum  ; aut  ut  com- 
‘ prehenGo  numerofe  et  apte  cadat.’  The^^?  is,‘ what  !■ 
call  the  order  or  arrangement  of  the  words  ; the  fe~ 
cDttd  is  the  period  ; the  third  h the  numbers  or  rhythms. 
And  as  to  the  accents,  which  made  the  melody  of  the 
Grech  language,  it  feems  Cicero  did  not  think  them  of 
fuch  confcquence  in  the  Latin  compoGtion  as  to  men.< 
tion  them.  The  two  Grft  beauties  of  compoGtion  we 
may  have,  as  1 have  faid,.  in  our  language ; the  other 
two  we  cannot  have.  9.  ' ' • " ' 
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numbers,  which ^ were  thought  fo  effentlal 
to  all  line  compolition,  and  particularly  to 
the  oratorial.  And  I have  further  Ihewn, 
th^kt  this  liberty  of  arrangement,  as  ufed  by 
the  great  authors  of  antiquity,  did  not  only 
not  impair  or  obfcure  the  fenfe,  but  inforced 
it  Hov/ever,  tliough  we  cannot,  even  in 
this  fingle  article  of  arrangement,  come  up 
to  the  beauty  of  antient  compofition,  we 
may  do  a great  deal  by  it,  more  than  is- 
commonly  believed. 

And,  In  the  fiift  place,  by  mixing  our 
words  properly,  joining  thofe  of  harlh 
found  with  thofe  of  better,  and  polyfyl- 
lables,  where  we  cafi  find  them,  with  mono- 
fyllables,  we  may  foften,  in  fome  degree, 
the  native  rudenefs  of  our  northern  dialect 
and  I am  not  fure  but  that  fomething  may 
be  made  of  the  variety  of  our  accents,  fuch 
as  they  are,  even  in  our  profe  compofition. 
I have  Ihewn  that  our  verfe  is  made  by 
them ; and,  if  fo,  I do  not  fee  why  our 
profe  compofition  may  not  be  agreeably  di* 
Yerlified,  by  a judicious  mixture  of  accent- 
ed and  unaccented,  or,  to  Ipeak  more  pro- 

* Diflert.  3.  annexed  to  voJ.  2.  p.  372.  W 
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perly,  loud  and  foft  fyllables ; (for  the  reader 
mull  always  remember,  that  I do  not  ufe  ac- 
cent, in  the  claflical  lenle  of  the  word,  to 
denote  a variation  of  tone  upon  the  fyllable;) 
but  we  mull  take  care  not  to  make  verfe  of  it, 
nor  bring  it  even  near  to  verfe.  This  is  as 
great  a fault  in  our  compofition  as  it  was  rec- 
koned in  the  antient ; for  our  accents,  like 
their  quantities,  mull  be  fo  mixt  in  the  com- 
pofition,  and  fo  little  aftri<Sted  to  imle,  that, 
though  the  cffedl  of  them  be  felt  even  by 
the  vulgar,  they  are  not  perceived,  except 
by  the  critic.  I mull  therefore  take  upon 
me  to  condemn  all  tliat  has  been  written  of 
late  in  the  rhapfody  llyle,  or  meafured  profe, 
as  it  is  called  by  fome,  where  the  numbers 
are  fo  apparent,  that  they  are  perceived  by 
every  body.  It  is  a llyle  hobbling  between 
verfe  and  profe,  of  which  I do  not  approve  ; 

‘ at  the  fame  time,  I cannot  help  thinking, 
but  that  thole  accents  which  make  our 
verfe  would  have  fome  effedb  upon  our 
profe,  if  properly  ufed,  though  I do  not 
know  that  it  has  been  attended  to  by  any 
body. 

Hut,  letting  afide  all  confideration  of  the 
accents,  the  arrangement  of  the  words  is 
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what  gives  a turn  to  a fentence,  that  is 
either  pleafing  to  the  ear,  or  uncouth  and 
difagreeable.  That  this  is  the  cafe  in  high 
compofition,  muft  be  evident  to  any  one 
who  will  take  the  trouble  to  put  the  words 
Out  of  the  order  in  which  the  author  has 
placed  them,  and  take  down  the  fentence  in 
the  manner  I have  taken  down  that  fine 
period  of  Milton,'  in  the  beginning  of  the 
lecond  book  of  Paradife  Loft  * ; by  which 
not  only  the  pleafure  of  the  ear  is  loft,  but 
the  fenfe  and  fpirit  of  the  compofition  flat- 
tened and  enervated.  I will  give  another 
example  from  the  profe  writings  of  the 
fame  author  : It  is  the  period  with  which  he 
begins  his  Eiconoclajies^  or  anfwer  to  King 
Charles’s  E/x«v  It  runs  thus : — ‘To 

* defcant  on  the  misfortunes  of  a'  perfon 
‘ fallen  from  fo  high  a dignity,  who  hath 
‘ alfo  paid  his  final  debt  both  to  nature  and 
‘ his  faults,  is  neither  of  itfelf  a thing  com- 
‘ mendable,  nor  the  intention  of  this  dif- 

* courfe  f.’  Now,  let  the  order  of  the  words 

* See  vol.  2.  p.  358. 

t I will  here  add  the  fequel  of  this  paflage 
‘ Neither  was  it  fond  ambition,  or  the  vanity  to  get  a 

* name,  prefent,  or  with  poilerity,  by  writing  againft  a 

* king.  I never  was  fo  thirfly  after  fame,  nor  fo  defti- 
' tute  of  other  hopes  and  means,  better  and  more  cer- 
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be  altered  in  this  manner : ‘ It  is  not  in  it- 

* felf  a thing  commendable,  nor  is  it  the 

* intention  of  this  difcourfe,  to  defcant  on  the 

* misfortunes  of  a perfon  fallen  from  fo 


* taFn  to  attain  it;  for  kings  have  gained  glorious  titles 

* from  their  favourers  by  writing  againft  private  men, 
‘as  Henry  VIII.  did  again!!  Lutlier. : But  no  man  ever 
‘ gained  much  honour  by  writing  againll  a king,  as 

* not  ufually  meeting  with  that  force  of  argument  in 
‘ fuch  courtly  antagonilb,  which  to  convince  might 

* add  to  his  reputation.  Kings  moll  commonly,  tho’ 

‘ ftrong  in  legions,  are  but  weak  at  arguments;  as  they" 
‘ who  ever  have  been  acenRomed,  from  the  cradle,  to  ufe  their 
‘ will  only  as  their  right  hand,  their  rearfon  only  as  their 
•left;  whence,  unexpcftedly  conftrained  to  that  kin^ 

‘ of  comb.it,  they  prove  but  weak  and  puny  adverfaries. 

* Ncverthelefs,  for  their  fakes,  who,  through'  cullom, 

‘ limplicity,  or  want  of  better  teaching,  have  not  mOre 
« ferioufly  confidered  kings,  than  in  the  gaudy  nan>e:of 
‘ majelly,  and  admire  them  and  their  doings,  as  if  they 
‘ breathed  not  (he  fame  breath  with  other  mor«l  men, 

‘ I (hall  make  no  fcruple  to  take  up  (for  it  feems  to  be 

* the  challenge  both  of  him  and  all  his  party)  thisgaunt- 

* let,  though  a king’s,  in  the  behalf  of  liberty  and  the 

* commonwealth.’ 

This,  I thinjc,  is  a fpecimen  of  noble  and  manly  elo- 
quence. For,  hot  to  mention  the  weight  of  matter  that  it 
contains,  and  the  high  republican  fpirit  which  animates 
it,  I afle  thofc  gentlemen,  who  defpife  the  Greek  and 
Roman  learning,  and  admire  only  the  French  authors, 
or  feme  later  Englilh  writers,  that  they  are  pleafed  to 
fet  up  as  models  (for  Milton,  I know,  they  think  un- 
couth, harlh,  and  pedantic),  whether  they  can  produce 
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’‘■high  a dignity,  who  hath  alfo  paid  his 
■*  final  debt  both  to  nature  and  his  faults.’ 
Here  the  words  are  not  only  the  fame,  but 
the  order  likewife  is  preferv^d.,  except  that 
the  firfl:  and  laft  members  of  the'  fentence 
have  changed  their  places.  The  period  al- 
fo is  preferved ; and  yet  what  a change 
there  is  in  the  compofition ! How  flat,  in- 
fipid,  and,  as  it  were,  fupine  it  becomes, 
infliead  of  flowing,  rounded,  and  fpirited  * 
If  we  were  to  change  the  order  further,  it 
would  become  harlh  and  uncouth,  as  well 
as  flat  and  fpiritlefs.  Suppofe,  for  example, 
we  were  to  give  it  this  turn  : ‘ It  is  not  in 
‘ itfelf  a comimendable  thing,  nor  is  it  of 
■ ‘ this  difeoprfe  the  intention,  the  misfortunes 
‘ to  defcant  on  of  a perfon  from  fo  high  a 
‘ dignity  fallen,  who  tp  nature  and  his 
* faults  hath  alfo  paid  his  final  debt.’  This 
is  Englifh,  and-  fufficiently  intelligible  ; but 
it  is  a compofition  that  will  offend  every; 

V - - * I ■ • i ■ ; 

any  thing  themfelves,  or  find  any  thing  in  their  favou. 
rite  authors,  which  they  can  fee  againd  this  palTage  in 
Milton,  either  for  the  choice  of  the  words,  or  the  beau* 
ty  and  variety  of  the  compofition  ? It  may  ,be  confir 
dered  as  a gauntlet  that  Milton,  for  the  honour  of  antienc 
literature,  has  thrown  down  to  thofe  gentlemen,  which 
he  mud  be  a bold  man  among  them  who  will  venture  to 
Ujee  ijp. 
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body  *.  Yet  we  have  feen,  in  our  time,  a 
whole  work  in  a tafte  of  compofition  very 
little  better  ; I mean  Gordon’s  tranflation 
of  Tacitus,  a work  w’hich  had  once  a high 

* Cice;o,  in  his  Orator  ad  M.  Brutum,  has  given  us 
examples,  from  orations  of  his  time,  and  in  his  language, 
to  ihew  howfnuch  the  finell  compofition  may  be  fpoiled 
by  a flight  change  of  rhe  order  of  the  words.  The  paflage 
is  long  ; but  it  is  fo  much  to  our  prefent  purpofe,  that  I 
will  here  infert  it:— “ Quantom  autem  fit  apte  dicere, 
experiri  licet,  fi  aut  corapofiti  oratoris  bene  flruffam 
collocationem  diflblvas  permutatione  verborum.  Cor-  , 
rumpatur  enim  tota  res,  ut  et  base  neftra  in  Corneliana, 
et  deinceps  omnia,  Nrque  me  di-oiticc  movent,  quibus  em- 
ntis  jffrieenos  et  Lmlios  multi  venalitii  mtreatore/que  Juptri- 
runt.  Immuca  paulum,  ut  fit,  multi  fuptrdruni  mercatorts 
venalitiique,  perierit  tota  res;  Et  qu*  fequuntur,  iVir-  ^ 
qut  veflit,  aut  ealatum  aurum,  et  argentum,  quo  nojlrti  veteres 
^Ltrcellos  Maximojque  multi  enuehi  e Sjria  jEgyptoque  vice- 
runt.  Verba  permuta  fie,  ut  fit,  Viceruut  euuucbi  e Syria 
j^gypteque.  Adde  tertium,  Keque  vero  ornamenta  ijla  vil- 
larum,  quibus  Paul! urn  W L,  Mummium,  qui  rebus  his  ur- 
besrs,  Italiamque  omnens,  referjerunt,  ab  alique  video  perfa- 
eile  Deliaeo  aut  Syro  potuiffe  fuperari.  Fac  ite,  potuijje /upe- 
rari  ab  clique  Syro  cut  Deliaco  : Videfne  ut,  ordihe  verbo-  ' 
ruui  paulum  commutato,  iifdem  verbis,  flante  fenten- 
tia,  ad  nihilum  omnia  redidant,  cum  fint  ex  aptis  dilTolu- 
ta  I Aut  fi  alicujus  inconditi  arripias  diflipatam  ali- 
quam  fententiam,  eamque,  ordine  verborum  paullum 
commutato,  in  quadrum  redigas,  efiiciatur  aptum  illud, 
quod  fuerit  antea  difiluers,  ac  folutum,  ^ge,  fumme  do 
Ciracchi  apud  Cenfores  iilud,  Abejfe  non  poteft,  quin  ejuf- 
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reputation,  but,  I think,  is  now  admired  by 
no  body.  This  tranflator  wanted  to  imi- 
tate the  manner  of  his  author,  by  making 
him  fpeak  Englifh  fo  uncouth  ; but  it  is 
plain  that  he  did  not  know  the  peculiari-. 
ties  of  Tacitus’s  ftyle,  which  are — a fhort 
disjointed  compofition,  fuch  as  that  of  Se- 
neca, which  Caligula,  wittily  enough,  com- 
pared to  fand  without  lime  * ; an  affe£lation 
of  brevity,  and  of  expreffing  common  things 
in  an  uncommon  way ; and,  Iq/ilyt  a cer- 
tain point  and  turn,  very  different  from  the 
noble  fimplicity  of  the  great  writers  of  an- 
tiquity. But  his  ftyle,  as  far  as  concerns  the 
arrangeqient,  is  claflical  enough  ; whereas,  a 
ftrange  uncouth  order  of  the  words  is  the 
diftinguifhing  mark  of  his  tranflator’s  ftyle. 

And  not  only  is  the  high  ftyle  disfigured 
by  an  improper  arrangement,  but  common 
difcourfe.  For  if,  inftead  of  faying,  gii/C 

Jtm  hominh  Jit  probot  improbarit  qui  Improbos  probet. 
Quanto  apttus,  fi  ita  dixiflet,  ^in  ejufdem  hominis  Jit, 
qui  improbos  probet,  probes  improbare  ? Hoc  mode  dicere 
nemo  unquam  noluit ; nemoque  potuit,  quin  dixerit ; 
qui  autem  alitcr  dixerunt,  hoc  aflequi  non  potuerunt; 

7®- 

* Suet,  in  Ca/i^. 
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me  bready  I fay,  bread  give  me;  or  if,  in- 
ftead  of  give  me  /mail  beefy  I fay,  fmall  beery 
or,  beer  frnally  give  mey  fuch  an  order  of 
words  makes  the  compofrtion  of  ill  found,* 
affected,  and  ridiculous.  : 

. Such  an  arrangement  is  undoubtedly  bad. 
But  what  is  the  right  arrangement  in  En- 
glifh  ? For  this  it  would  not  be  eafy  to. give 
particular  rules  ; nor,  indeed,  would  it  be' 
worth  the  while  to  attempt  it,  as  a good  na- 
tural tafte,  without  which  nothing  good  can 
be  done  in  any  art,  and  the  ftudy  -*of  the- 
beft  authors,  will  fufliciently  dire<ff  usl  But 
feme  general  rules  may  be  - giVent’  And, 
ftrjly  our  aiTangement  muft  be  fuch  as  the 
nature  of  the  language  will  admit,  w'ithout 
obfeurity  or  ambiguity;  for  we  cannot  pre- 
tend to  that  liberty  of  arrangement  w'hich 
the  Greek  and  Latin  authors  ufe.  Seco?tdlyy 
We  muft  have  regard  not  only  to  the  gram- 
mar of  the  language,  but  to  cuftom ; for  we 
will  not  endure,  in  favour  of  any  author, 
to  have  our  ears  violated  by  a compofition 
altogether  ftrange  and  unufual.  But  cuf- 
tom allows  a confiderable  latitude  in'Kn- 
glifii,  much  more  than  in  French,  and  more 
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in  poetry  than  in  profe,  that  being  one  way 
in  which  our  poetic  ftyle  is  liot  improperly 
diftinguifhed  from  profe  compofifion.  Fur- 
ther, it  miift  be  as  agreeable  to  the  ear  as  it 
caii  be  made  of  fuch  rough  materials  as  we 
have  to  work  upon.  Laftly^  and  what  is 
principalj  it  fhould  be  fuch  as  to  convey  the 

meaning  as  clearly  and  forcibly  as  poflible. 

/ 

The  feeortd  thing  I mentioned,  by  which 
we  can  vary  the  found  of  our  compolition 
in  Englifli,  is,  by  making  periods.  A pe- 
riod may  be  defined  to  be  a certain  compre- 
henfion  and  circumfcription  of  words,  in 
which  the  ear  perceives  number  and  mea- 
fure,  and  a certain  roundnefs  and  compadl- 
nefs,  fo  as  to  appear  to  have  nothing  redun- 
dant, or  nothing  wanting  *,  As  every  thing 

* Cicero  has  not  defined  a period,  but  has  tranflated 
the  word  into  Latin  by  many  fynonymoUs  terms.  He 
calls  it  ' circuitus  ille  orationis,  quern  Grzci  Tri^ioSot,  nos 

• turn  ambitum,  turn  circuitum,  turn  comprehenfionem, 

* aut  continuationem,  aut  eircumfcriptionem,  dicimus  ;* 
Orator  ad  M.  Brutum,  e . 6 1 . 

The  defcription  I have  given  is  a paraphrafe  of  Arif- 
totle’s  definition  of  it,  which  is  in  the  following  words : 

Xjya  01  'vx^crat  “Vz’!'  TiXitirDf,  uvtr.t  f.6’ 

dvffii't  ***  fwy$6oi  iwvioTTTw } a period  is  a compojition  of  ^words^ 

VoL.  III.  F 
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is  befl;  illuftrated  by  its  contrary,  I would 
advHe  a man,  who  defires  to  know  exactly 
what  a period  is,  to  ftudy  the  author  I men- 
tioned above,  I mean  Tacitus.  For  there, 
inftead  of  roundnefs  and  compadlnefs,  lea-- 
ving  nothing  to  be  defiderated,  he  will  find 
fliort  fentences,  with  abrupt  cadences,  which 
cheat  the  ear  j then  let  him  compare  either 
this  harfhnefs  of  Tacitus,  or  the  fand  without 
lime  of  Seneca,  with  the  flowing  compofi- 
tion  of  a Cicero  or  Demofthenes,  and  he 
will  underftand  the  definition  I have  gi- 


ha  ving  a hrginning  and  end  in  itfelf,  and  an  extent  fucb  as  can 
be  comprehended  in  one  niienu  ■,  Rhetoric. lib.  J.r.p.  Theoppo- 
fite  to  a period  it  what  he  calls  At|>;  which  has 

neither  beginning  nor  end  in  itfelf,  but  is  only  termi- 
nated by  the  fenfe,^  In  this  kind  of  compolition,  the  words 
are  fo  put  together,  as  that  the  ear  expefts  no  conclu- 
fion  ; and,  confequently,  is  furprifed  when  the  conclulion 
comes  ; whereas,  in  a period,  the  ear  forefecs,  as  it  were, 
the  end,  and  is  not  cheated  by  its  coming,  either  too 
foon,  or  too  late.  This  gis’es  the  mind  a certain  percep- 
tion of  number,  meafure,  and  aptnefs  of  parts,  which 
pleafes  Tcry  much. — The  whole  chapter  is  well  worth 
reading,  as  it  (hews  very  plainly  the  diti’erence  betwixt  a 
philofophcr  who  knows,  and  can  explain  the  reafons  of 
things,  and  an  orator,  who  knows  indeed  the  prafUce  of 
the  art,  but,  not  being  able  to  define  or  explain  like  a 
philofbpher,  contents  himfelf  with  giving  us  many  words 
for  the  fame  thing. 
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ven.  Or,  if  my  reader  is  not  learned,  let 
him  have  recourfe  to  Milton,  and  ftudy  the 
fpeeches  in  the  Paradife  Lojl^  particularly 
thofe  in  the  fecond  book ; there  he  will  find 
that  fine  period,  in  the  beginning  of  Satan’s 
firft  fpeech,  which  I have  elfewhere  quoted 
and  commented  upon*.  And  there  is  another 
in  the  beginning  of  Belial’s  fpeech  in  the 
fame  book,  alfo  worthy  of  his  attention.  It 
runs  thus : 

I fhould  be  much  for  open  war,  O peers  ! 

Ai  not  behind  in  hate,  if  what  was  urged. 

Main  reafon  to  perfuade  immediate  war. 

Did  not  diffuade  me  moil. 

And,  if  he  further  wants  an  example  of  a 
good  period  in  profe,  I think  the  one  I have 
given  above,  from  Milton’s  Eiconoclaftes, 
may  fuffice.  And  if  he  would  defire  to 
have  here  likewife  a contrail,  he  may  go  to 
fome  of  the  falhionable  produdlions  of  this 
age,  where  he  will  find  a Ihort,  fmart  cut  of 
ftyle,  imitated  from  Tacitus  ; or,  if  the  imi- 
tator is  not  learned  enough  to  underftand 
him,  from  fome  late  French  writers,  very 
different  from"  the  compofition  of  Milton, 
and  other  good  writers  in  Englilh. 

\ • Vol.  2.  p.  356. 
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Periods  are  commonly  divided  into  mem- 
bers, which,  if  properly  done,  adds  greatly 
to  their  beauty^  becaufe  it  makes  the  variety 
greater.  For  every  combination,  if  the 
parts  are  proper,  and  properly  put  together, 
is  more  beautiful  than  any  fimple  thing. 
A long  period,  therefore,  confifting  of  fe- 
veral  members,  if  it  be  not  immoderately 
long,  fo  as  not  to  be  eafily  fpoken  in  one 
breath  ; and  if  the  members  are  aptly  Join- 
ed, and  have  each  in  itfelf  a certain  round- 
nefs  and  compadlnefs  j and,  if  the 

fenfe  be  clear,  and  more  forcibly  conveyed 
than  it  would  be  in  detached  fentences, 
the  matter  being  conne<fied  as  wdl  as  the 
words ; is  more  beautiful  than  a fhort  pe- 
riod. For  inftances  of  fuch  periods,  I refer 
the  learned  reader  to  two,  quoted  in  the 
note  belov/,  one^  from  Demofthenes,  and 
the  other  from  Cicero  And  the  reader, 
if  he  be  not  learned,  may  be  fatisfied  with 

thofe  that  I have  already  quoted  from  Mil-' 
* 

* Demo.^lhen«s  begins  his  third  Philippic  thus 

lloVva;!,  a Xoyvr  yiyfoixtrutf  o\tya  xab* 

iri^i  u¥  S rv^  ivoir* 

<raro,  » fioioir  oXXa  Mat  ra?  aXXat 

za\  irayruzf  iv  oTij  ^r,ffavrm  y$  an  (f*  Mat  fA9f  vuif^t 

TUTOj)  Mat  ?isyii9  jcai  uTract  wam 
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ton  ; or,  if  he  defires  longer  ones,  he  will 
find  great  plenty  of  fuch  in  his  controverfial 
profe  writings. 


iX'iro;  iravrtrai  T)i{  xai  catrt  iuj-u'  u-  tsts  iirr.y- 

futx  vxtTx  T«  ?Tf«7/itaTa,  *ai  ifv,  ttiTi  tihi- 

tta,  ftr,  BXcur^rifLat  ftn  aMhf  it  r,'  u nut  Kyiir  a- 

wxrrif  i^«>ioiTo  it  na^unif,  xai  Cyta  , wt  u.- 

pav>.0TaTa  tu  it^ayyMTx  att  at  Ju. 

lairSai 

Cicero  begins  his  oration  for  Archias  the  poet,  in  this 
manner: — ‘ Si  quid  eft  in  me  ingenii,  Judices,  quod  fentio 
quam  £t  exiguum  ; aut  ft  qua  exercitatio  dicendi,  in  qua 
me  non  inftcior  mcdiocriter  eftb  verfatum  ; aut  ft  hujufcc 
rei  ratio  aliqua  ab  optimarura  artium  ftudiis,  et  dil'cipli' 
oa,  profefta,  a qua  ego  nullum  conftteor  aetatis  meaetcm- 
pus  abhorruifte ; earura  rerum  omnium,  vel  in  primis,  hie 
A.  Lidnius  frudum  a me  repetere  prope  ftio  jure  debet.’ 

Cicero’s  compoGtion  in  this  exordium  is,  no  douht, 
very  good ; but  it  has  neither  the  compafs  nor  variety  of 
Demofthenes’s  period,  which  contains  a great  deal  of 
more  matter,  and  has  more  members,  and  thefc  more  de- 
verfifted  by  hyperbatons  and  pnrenthefes.  The  connedion 
too  of  the  feveral  members  is  more  artificially  varied  ; for 
thofe  of  Cicero’s  period,  all  except  one,  begin  with Ji,  or 
aut  Jf%  The  Halicarnaftlan,  § 9.  ttiji  TJit  oiin>T>rre;  rS  At- 
fuaZi.tit,  gives  it  as  an  example  of  the  manlier  of 
Thucydides,  imitated  by  Demofthenes.  Rut,  tho’  Thu- 
cydides be  the  moft  obfeure  of  all  authors  of  auy  value, 
and  though  the  compofition  here  has,  no  doubt,  a great 
deal  of  the  charadler  of  Thucydides ; yet  there  is  not  the 
Icaft  obfcuricy  in  it,  to  a mao  who  underftands  the  Ian- 
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But  all  periods  muft  not  be  of  the  fame 
kind,  but  different  in  different  ftyles.  The 
hiftoric  period,  for  example,  muft  flow  more 
loofely  than  the  oratorial,  which  fliould  be 
more  aftridled,  and,  as  it  were,  contorted. 
For,  as  the  tone  of  the  voice  and  pronun- 
ciation in  argument  and  contention  is  diffe- 
rent from  what  it  is  in  plain  narrative,  fo 
muft  the  compofition  be.  Thefe  differences 
are  obferved  and  explained  by  the  antient 
critics,  and  particularly  by  the  Halicarnaf- 
fian ; and  to  them  I refer  for  further  inform-, 
ation  on  this  head 


guage.  And,  I am  convinced,  that,  as  it  was  fpoken  b)« 
Demuflhenes,  it  not  only  filled  and  pleafed  the  ears 
pf  the  hearers,  but  conveyed  to  them  the  fentiment 
which  concludes  it  with  very  much  more  force  than  it 
could  have  done,  if  it  had  been  frittered  and  broken  down 
into  Ihort  fentences,  after  the  manner  of  Tacitus  and  Se- 
neca. I lhall  only  further  obferve,  upon  this  fine  period, 
that  there  is  not  one  metaphor  or  other  trope  in  it  j no- 
thing fhining  or  fplendid  of  any  kind  in  the  words,  but  all 
pf  them  co’mmon,  arid  of  ordinary  ufe — no  purple  patches  \ 
not  even  a fingle  ’verbum  decorum,  to  ufe  an  expreflion  of 
Horace ; yet  the  compofition  moft  beautiful,  and  the  far- 
theft  in  the  world  from  being  vulgar  or  trivial — Tantum 
Jeriee  junSura^ue  pallet. 

f See  Dionyfius’s  Treatlfes  on  Thucydides  and  Demojlhentt, 
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Further : In  Tome  kinds  of  compofitlon 
periods  are  not  at  all  proper  ; as  in  tlie  epu- 
tolary  and  the  familiar  ftyle,  where  the  heft 
compofed  periods  would  offend  a man  of 
corredt  tafte.  And  in  no  kind  of  compofi- 
tion  mull  all  be  periodized  ; for  that  would 
make  the  ftyle  too  uniform,  wanting  that 
variety  which,  as  I have  faid,  is  ‘the  chief 
beauty  of  all  the  works  of  art ; and,  befidesj' 
the  fenfe  might  often  be  injured  by  it.‘ 
There  Ihould'  therefore,  be  thrown  in 
among  the  periods,  now  and  then,fome  ftiort' 
commatic  fentenc?s,  a?  t^e  Greek  rpafters  of 
the  art  call  them,  fuch  as  interrogations, 
to  raife  the  attention  of  the  reader  or  the 
hearer  ; or  even  fome  things  in  the  argu- 
ment or  narrative,  which  may  have  a bet- 
ter effea  ftanding  hf  themfelves,  than 
thrown  into  a period  with  other  things ; 
for  this  is  a matter  of  tafte  and  judgment, 
which  cannot  be  dire<fted  by  any  rule. 

And  thus  I have  finiflied  what  I have 
to  fay  of  compofttion,  with  refped  to  the 
found,  and  the  pleafure  of  the  ear,  which- 
no  good  compofer  will  negleft ; for,  through  . 
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the  ear,  the  mind  is  not  a little  affedled, 
even  of  the  heft  judges.  And,  as  to  the 
people,  they  may  be  faid  to  be  led  by  the 
ears.  And,  accordingly,  the  ftatue  of  the 
Galic  Hercules,  who,  it  feems,  was  their 
god  of  eloquence,  was  reprefented,  as  Lu-» 
cian  defcribes  him,  drawing  the  multitude 
jiftcr  him  by  a chain,  which  reached  from 
his  iqouth  to  their  ears*. — In  the  next  chap- 
ter, I am  to  treat  of  the  fecond  way,  accord- 
ing to  my  divifion,  by  which  compofitioA 
is  varied,  viz.  figured  conftrudlion, 

• I-pcian’* 
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CHAP.  VI. 

Of  figures  of fyntax. — The  EUipfis. — The  Pa-* 

rentbefis, Repetition.— —Paronoma/ta. — • 

JJke  endings.*— Parifofis.-~In  confequence.— 
Foreign  idioms. — A figure  of  Milton  witbt 
out  example.-r-Tranpofition  of  words. 

\ 

The  ornaments  of  fpeecb,  of  which 
I am  now  to  treat,  are,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  antient  criticifm,  c&WtA figures^  in 
contradiftindion  to  tropes,  which  are  im- 
mutations  of  fingle  words,  But  we,  who 
do  not  diftinguilh  fo  nicely,  call  by  the 
name  of  figure  every  mode  of  expreffion 
different  from  the  common,  whether  rcla-r 
tive  to  fmgle  words,  or  the  compolition  of 
them. 

The  figures  of  conftmdion,  which  are 
the  fubjed:  of  this  chapter,  although  they 
he  treated  of  in  our  common  grammars, 

not  properly  belong  to  the  gram- 
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matical  art,  not  being  neceflary  to  lan- 
guage, but  ornamental,  like  every  thing 
elfe  we  call  figures  of  fpeech ; and  many  of 
them  are  fo  far  from  being  according  to  the 
grammatical  rules  of  fyntax,  that  they  are 
exceptions  or  deviations  from  thofe  rules ; 
and  all  of  them  are  ways  of  fpeaking  unu- 
fual  and  difierent  from  plain  grammatical 
fpeech. 

In  languages,  fuch  as  the  Greek  and  La- 
tin, fo  much  more  artificial  than  ours,  it  is 
evident  that  there  muft  -be  many  more 
figures  of  this  kind.  For  the  rules  of  their 
fyntax  being  more  various,  muft  necelTarily 
admit  of  more  exceptions,  and  more  ways  of 
throwing  the  ftyle  out  of  common  idiom ; 
fo  that  in  this  refpeft,  as  well  as  in  every 
other,- they  could  diverfify  and  adorn  their 
ftyle  more  than  we  can  do  *.  But,  as  I do 
pot  intend  to  treat  of  ornaments  of  fpeech, 

* I wjll  give  but  one  example  of  this,  taken  from  the  pfe 
of  genders,  which  the  Greeks  have,  and  we  have  not.  By 
changing  thefe,  they  varied  their  compofition,  without  in 
the  lead  obfeuring  the  fenfe.  . Thus,  when  Helen  fays  tQ 
Telemachus  in  the  Odyfley, 

^U[o>  rot  xaf  tyu,  rattot  mo  Stivyu^ 
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that  will  apply  to  the  learned  languages 
alone,  I fhall  naention  only  fuch  figures 
of  this  kind  as  will  apply  equally  to  thofe 
languages  and  to  ours  j and  I will  begin 
with  a well  known  one,  viz.  ellipjis^  which 

l)ie  changes  the  gender  from  the  word  to  the  perfon, 
which  makes  a compofition  very  different  from  the  com- 
mon ; and  yet  the  fenfe  is  not  at  all  obfcnreor  ambiguons, 
but  rather  more  perfpicuous,  by  Ihewing  that  the  child 
was  a male.  Of  the  fame  kind  is  what  Dione  fays  toi 
Yenus,  in  the  Iliad, 

Trr?taflt>  tix»>  ijucr,  xal  cua^xfo,  Tip. 

Likewife  what  is  faid  of  the  ghoil  of  Tirefias  in  the 
gdylfey, 

y iTi  tvx^  QnSeuu 

I*HTTpo»  ix*"* 

And  there  is  a palTage  in  the  fecond  Iliad,  where  Homer 
tyyice  changes  the  gender.  It  is  that  fine  fimile  of  the 
birds,  to  which  he  compares  the  Grecian  hofl,  when 
they  crowded  from  their  fhips  to  be  drawn  up  in  battle 
ilgainll  the  Trojans: 

TJi  y,  «r , mrinfm  iflna  roM,e( 

Xrtnan,  it  yi^aiutf  it  xvxrm 

Aa-t^  ir  aiipwti,  Kai'rfin  fii6(a, 

E>9a  xeti  ii6k  wotuktixi  ayaXXcfMnxi  xltivyirm, 

KXa77>)}oi  v^xait^cfTut,  afut^otyu  ti  Xiipwi. 

where,  from  the  neuter  word  lUia,  he  goes  to  the  feminine 
ayox^sjuirat,  agreeing  with  opnflif,  and  returns  again  to  the 
pcuter,  in  the  participle  wfoxuSt^onut. 
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is,  when  one  or  niore  words  are  wanting, 
that,  by  the  rules  of  grammar,  are  required 
to  complete  the  fenfe.  Examples  of  it  are 
fo  common  in  Greek  and  Latin,  that  I need 
not  quote  them.  It  is  not  fo  common  in 
our  language,  any  more  than  in  other  mo- 
dern languages.  But  I will  give  one  or  two 
examples  of  it  from  our  great  Milton,  who 
wrote  at  a time  when  there  was  no  imita~ 
tion  of  French  authors  among  us,  nor  of  any 
other,  except  the  great  antierif  authors,  and 
of  the  Greek  more  than  the  Roman,  who 
were  themfelve§  confidered  only  as  imita- 
tors. The  authors,  therefore,  of  that  ago 
endeavoured  to  bring  our  language  as  near 
to  this  claflical  ftandard  as  poffible,  and  par- 
ticularly Milton,  from  whom  I am  to  take 
my  examples There  is  one  paffage  that 

* This  author  I have  frequently,  mentioned  before, 
and  (hall,  in  the  fequel,  quote  him  oftener  than  any 
other  Engli/h  writer,  bccaufe  I confider  him  as  the  bell 
ftandard  for  ftyle,  and  all  the  ornaments  of  fpeech,  that 
we  have  in  our  language.  He  was  a fingular  man  in 
this  refpefl,  that  he  had  as  much  original  genius  as  any 
man,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  more  learning  than  per- 
haps any,  even  of  that  learned  age  in  which  be  lived, 
for,  it  appears  from  his  writings,  both  in  profe  and 
Verfe,  and  particularly  from  his  little  tra^atc  upoit 
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furniflies  two  examples  of  the  elllpfis.  It 
is  where  Adam,  taking  leave  of  the  angel, 
fays, 

———Since  to  part. 

Go  heavenly  gued,  aetherial  meflenger. 

Sent  from  whofe  fovereign  goodnels  I adore. 

book  8.  V.  64 j. 

edncation,  that  hit  courfe  of  dudy  had  taken  in  the  whole 
circle  of  human  knowledge.  His  poetic  genius  appeared 
very  early,  both  in  Latin  and  Englifh ; and  there  is  an 
elegiac  epidle  of  his  in  Latin,  written,  as  it  is  fuppofed, 
when  he  was  about  feventeen  or  eighteen  years  old,  to  his 
companion  Carolus  Diodati,  who,  it  feems,  had  preded 
him  much  to  leave  London,  wliere  he  was  then  redding, 
and  return  to  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge,  where  he  had 
been  educated,  which  I will  venture  to  fet  againd  any 
thing  of  the  elegiac  kind  to  be  found  in  Ovid,  or  even  in 
Tibullus.  I lhall  only  quote  four  verfes  of  it,  which  will 
give  the  reader  fome  fade  of  the  whole.  It  is  where  he 
fpeaks  of  his  refidence  in  London,  the  place  of  his  birth  J 

Me  tenet  urbs,  reflua  quam  Tamefis  alluit  unda  } 
Meque,  nec  invitum,  patria  dulcis  habet. 

O utinam  vates  nunquam  graviora  cuHdet, 
file  Tomitano  flebilis  exul  agro  1 

There  can  be  nothing,  I think,  finer  of  the  elegiac  kind 
than  in  thefe  lines.  In  the  fird,  London  is  mod  beauti- 
fully and  poetically  defcribed,  by  the  circumftance  of  its 
being  waihed  by  the  refluent  water  of  the  Thames. 
The  fecond  line  has  the  proper  cadence,  as  well  as  turn 
of  expreflion  of  this  kind  of  verfe  ; and  the  two  lad  lines, 
for  the  elegance  of  the  compofuion,  and  the  fwcetnefs 
of  the  verfification,  are  hardly  to  be  matched  in  Latin, 
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In  the  firft  we  muft  fupply,  it  is  necejfary ; 
fo  that  the  full  phrafe  is,  Jince  to  part  is  ne- 
cejfary.  This  is  an  ellipfis  common  enough 
in  Greek,  where  the  word  ^e/,  fignifying  it 
muft  bcy  is  underftood.  The  other  is  the 
elliplis  of  the  pronoun  him;  fo  that  the  com- 
plete phrafe  is,  fent  from  bim^  whofe  good- 
ttefs  I adore.  There  is  another  of  the  fame 
kind,  where  he  fays,  fpeaking  to  his  mufe, 

or  in  any  other  language.  It  is  pleafant,  I think,  to  ob- 
ferve  this  great  genius  ‘ teneris  juvenefcens  verfibus,’  to 
ufc  an  exprellion  of  Horace,  wantoning  in  the  foft  ele- 
giac, playing  with  fable  and  mythology,  as  he  does  in 
ihofe  Latin  poems ; and,  by  this  exercife  of  his  young 
mufe,  preluding  to  his  great  work,  which  he  executed  in 
the  full  maturity  of  his  age, 

• Long  chufing  and  beginning  late  ;* 

I mean  his  Far»di/t  Lojl.  To  his  other  accomplilhments, 
he  joined  the  advantage  of  travelling,  and  in  a country 
which  was  then  the  feat  of  arts  and  Iciences , I mean  Italy, 
where  it  appears  that  he  applied  himfelf  much  to  the  ftudy 
of  the  Italian  authors,  particularly  the  poets.  And  his  mufe 
exercifed  herfelf  in  that  language,  as  well  as  in  Greek, 
Latin,  and  EtigliOi.  And  though  his  genius  was  fo  early, 
and  even  what  may  be  called  premature  ; yet  it  did  not, 
like  other  things  that  grow  haftily,  decline  foon.  For, 
at  the  age  of  fixty-two,  when,  befides  his  blindnefs,  and 
the  infirmities  accompanying  fo  advanced  a period  of 
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So  fail  not  thou,  who  thee  implores.  B.  7.  v.  38. 

It  is  like  that  of  the  word  ilia  in  Virgil^ 
where  he  fays, 

Canto  qnae  folitus,  li  quando  armenta  rocaret.  Eel.  2. 

Milton  has  fometimes  left  out  the  fign  of 
the  infinitive  mood,  viz.  the  particle  /o, 
where  he  thought  it  would  occafion  no  am- 
biguity ; as  where  he  makes  Beelzebub  fay, 
in  the  council  of  the  devils,  that,  by  getting 
pofielfion  of  this  earth,  they  would  be  lifted 
up  nearer  to  their  antient  feat : 

——Perhaps  in  view 

Of  tbofe  bright  confines,  whence,  with  neighbouring 
arms, 

In  opportune  excurfion,  we  may  chance 
Re-enter  heaven. 

unlefs  we  Ihould  chufe  to  underftand  chance 
there  as  an  adverb,  of  the  fame  fignification 
with  perhaps. 

life,  he  was  involved  in  the  ruin  of  his  party,  and,  as  he 
htmfelf  has  faid, 

Fallen  on  evil  days,  and  evil  tongues; 

With  dangers  and  with  darknefs  compafs’d  round. 

And  folitnde. 

He  wrote  the  Samp/on  Agonifiet,  the  laft  and  the  moil 
faultlefs,  in  my  judgment,  of  all  his  poetical  works,  if 
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But  there  is  another  example  where  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  ellipfis*  It  is  where 
he  fays, 

Champions  bold 

Wont  ride  in  armed— Book  i • r.  764. 

In  place  of  w6nt  to  ride. 

Another  ellipfis,  in  the  fame  author,  is  to 
be  found,  book  10.  v.  157. 

So  having  faid,  he  thus  to  Eve  in  fe^  — 

where  uvords  arc  underftood  ; an  ellipfis 
very  common  both  in  Greek  and  Latin. 

There  is  another  figure  of  conftruftion. 
Very  common  in  antient  authors,  which  we 
call  parentbeftSy  by  which  a whole  member 
of  a fentence  often  is  thrown  in,  that  is  not 
conftrued  with  the  reft;  of  the  fentence  ; fo 
that  it  might  be  left  out,  and  yet  the  fenfe 
and  fyntax  be  complete.  Some  of  our 

not  the  fined.  And  his  poetic  genius  was  as  extenfive  as 
it  was  lading ; for  it  is  difficult  to  fay  whether  he  excels 
mod  in  the  heroic,  the  tragic,  the  elegiac,  the  lyric,  the 
padoral,  or  the  anacreontic.  Of  this  lad  kind  is  a great 
part  of  the  Comus,  which  is  not  to  be  equalled  for  feenes 
of  fedivity,  jollity  and  riotous  mirth,  as  well  as  for  the 
noblcd  fentiments  of  virtue. 
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modern  fmatterers  in  criticifm  condemn  this 
figure,  as  interrupting  the  connection,  and 
obfeuring  the  fenfe.  But  the  great  antient 
writers  judged  otherwife.  I took  occafion, 
in  the  preceeding  volume  *,  to  quote  a re- 
markable one  of  Virgil,  in  the  firft  Georgic, 
beginning  with  this  verfe, 

Quicquid  eris  (nam  te  nec  fperent  Tartara  regem,  &c.) 

There  is  one  in  Homer,  which  may  he  feen 
at  the  bottom  of  the  page  f . Horace  be- 

gins an  ode  with  one  of  them ; it  is  the 
eleventh  of  the  third  book. 

Mercuri,  (nam  te  docilis  magiftro 
Movit  Amphion  lapides  canendo) 

Tuque,  Teftudo,  refonare  feptem 
Callida  nervis. 

And  there  is  one  in  the  fourth  ode  of  the 
fourth  book  fo  long,  that  it  may  be  called 
a digrefTion.  And,  that  we  may  not  think 
this  a poetical  licence,  the  profe  writers  ufe 
this  figure  as  often  as  the  poets,  and  parti- 

♦ See  Diflert.  3.  annexed  to  vol.  2.  p.  561,  and  562. 

•f*  ■ ■ ' '■>  A^ytioi  h (A.iy 

xifaflvia-xt  attratrvr  v-m' 

iTraivr.ffctm;  Ohvvr.o;  dzioio*  Il«  2*  V*  $33* 

Vol.  III.  G 
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cularly  Demofthenes  is  full  of  it,  having 
fometimes  parenthefes  within  parcnthefes  *, 
which,  by  his  great  art  of  pronunciation, 
he  had,  no  doubt,  the  fkill  to  make  not 
only  intelligible,  but  even  agreeable  to  his 
hearers. 


Milton  in  this,  as  in  other  things,  fol- 
lowed the  tafte  and  judgment  of  the  an- 
tients,  thinking  that  he  could  not  vary  his 
compofition  fufficiently,  nor  fometimes  con- 
vey the  fenfe  fo  forcibly  as  he  would  wifh, 
without  the  ufe  of  this  figure.  According- 
ly, he  has  ufed  it  very  much,  more  than, 
I believej  has  been  commonly  obferved,  of 


• The  Halicarna/nan  in  his  Treatife,  w£f!  t?? 

aetiforr,T'ir,  cap,  Q,  p,  275*  S^''**^*  from  the 

oration  againft  \iidias,  an  example  of  this,  which  he  has 
explained  at  great  length.  The  words  of  Demofthenes 
are,  cjxai  0;  {Int  t>(,  u Aivxiai,  jSyXiTsi  tofiurai  ixaiia» 
[fuanx  yaf  Urui  tri>  vrr^f  Svix/mv  t!  5roui>)  f(Ti  Kai  ^iXori|Uia>) 
lioririi*.  This  is  as  remote  from  what  the  Hali- 
carnaflian  calls  Ivina  or  plain  fpeech,  and  as 

much  i^>A\ayu.r.ct  and  as  almoft  any  thing  to 

be  found  in  Thucydides ; and  yet  I can  very  well  con- 
ceive, how  his  pronunciation  might  make  it  not  only  in- 
telligible, but  agreeable  to  the  ears  of  his  hearers,  and 
perhaps  convey  the  meaning  more  forcibly  than  he  could 
have  done  otherwife. 
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which  I have  elfewhere  * given  an  inftance, 
in  that  fine  paflage  of  the  fecond  book, 
where  he  defcribes  Belial  rifing  to  fpeak. 
And,  as  Horace  begins  an  ode  with  a pa- 
renthefis,  fp  he  begins  Satan’s  fpeech,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  fecond  book,  with  one, 
and  a very  long  one  too,  in  this  manner : 

Powers  and  dominions.  Deities  of  heaven  ! 

(For  fince  no  deep  within  her  gulph  can  hold 
Immortal  vigour,  tho’  opprcfs’d  and  fallen, 

I give  not  heaven  for  loll ; From  this  defcent 

Celellial  virtues  rifing,  will  appear 

More  glorious  and  more  dread  than  from  no  fall. 

And  truft  themfelves  to  fear  no  fecond  fate) 

Me  tho’  juft  right,  and  the  lixt  laws  of  heaven,  See. 

1 will  give  one  other  inftance  from  Mil- 
ton  of  a parenthefis,  which  I think  very 
beautiful.  It  is  in  the  Comus,  where  the 
younger  brother,  fpeaking  of  the  fituation 
of  his  fifter,  fays, 

I do  not  think  my  fifter  fo  to  feek. 

Or  fo  unprintipled  in  virtue’s  book, 

And  the  fweet  peace  that  goodnefs  bofoms  ever. 

As  that  the  fingle  want  of  light  or  noife 
(Not  being  in  danger,  as  I truft  Ihc  is  not) 

Should  ftir  the  conftant  mood  of  her  calm  thoughts. 
And  put  them  into  milbecoming  plight. 

* See  Diflert.  3.  vol.  2.  p.  561, 

G 2 
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The  whole  paflage  Is  exceedingly  beauti- 
ful ; but  what  I praife  in  the  parenthefis 
is,  the  pathos  and  concern  for  his  filler 
that  it  exprefles.  For  every  parenthefis 
fiiould  contain  matter  of  weight ; and,  if  it 
throws  in  fome  paflion  or  feeling  into  the 
difeourfe.  It  is  fo  much  the  better,  becaule 
it  furnilheS'the  fpeaker  with  a proper  oc- 
cafion  to  vary  the  tone  of  his  voice,  which 
ought  always  to  be  done  in  fpeaking  a 
parenthefis,  but  is  never  more  properly 
done  than  when  fome  paflion  is  to  be  ex- 
prefled.  And  we  may  obferve  here,  that 
there  ought  to  be  two  variations  of  the 
voice  in  fpeaking  this  parenthefis.  The 
firfl:  is  that  tone  which  we  ufe  wdien  we 
mean  to  qualify  or  reftrift  any  thing  that 
we  have  faid  before.  With  this  tone  Ihould 
be  pronounced,  7iot  being  in  danger ; and 
the  fecond  member,  as  I trtji  Jbe  is  not^ 
fhould  be  pronounced  with  that  pathetic 
tone  in  which  we  earneftly  hope  or  pray 
for  any  thing.  The  parenthefis  in  De- 
mofthenes,  quoted  in  the  preceding  note, 
though  it  be,  as  I have  faid,  a parenthefis 
witliin  a parenthefis,  which  is  a mode  of 
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compofition  that  Is  generally  very  much 
condemned ; yet,  if  pronounced  with  fuch 
proper  variations  of  tone,  as  the  fenfe  not 
only  admits,  but  requires,  it  would  convey 
the  meaning  both  clearly  and  emphatically, 
and  would,  at  the  fame  time,  very  much 
pleafe  the  ear.  But,  though  fuch  variations 
of  the  voice  be  very  agreeable,  I hold  it  to 
be  a great  fault  in  fpeaking,  and  a common 
player-trick,  to  vary  the  voice  for  the  plea- 
fure  of  the  ear  merely,  without  the  fenfe 
requiring  it.  The  common  reafon  given  for 
it  is,  to  avoid  monotony  ; but,  if  the  com- 
pofition  be  good,  there  will  be  variety 
enough  in  the  matter  to  furnifh  occafion  for 
a fufficient  variation  of  the  voice.  And,  if 
ever  there  fhould  be  a monotony  continued 
for  fome  time,  it  would  offend  a good  judge 
lefs  than  an  affec3:cd  change  of  the  voice. 

Though  compofition,  in  order  to  be 
beautiful,  muft  be  various,  it  ought  not  to 
be  like  Mr.  Bayes’s  play,  where  no  one 
thing  was  to  be  like  another  * j but  there 

* * Becaufe  I would  not,’  fays  Mr.  Bayes,  ‘ have  anyone 
‘ thing  in  this  play  like  another ; as  I began  thelaft  aft 
* with  a funeral,  1 begin  this  with  a dance.’  Rihear/al. 
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fhould  be  fnnilarity,  as  well  as  diverfity. 
Inhere  are,  therefore,  certain  figures,  the 
beauty  of  which  confifts  in  the  words  hav- 
ing a refemblance  to  one  another.  The 
fu  ll  of  this  kind  I fliall  mention,  is  repeti~ 
tion,  of  which  there  is  a remarkable  in- 
fiance  in  Homer,  where  he  mentions  Ni- 
reus  in  his  catalogue.  This  Nireus  was 
but  a poor  warrior.  He  brought  to  Troy 
no  more  than  three  fliips,  the  fmalleft  num- 
ber that  followed  any  of  the  Greek  leaders. 


I do  not  know  any  piece,  antient  or  modern,  in  which 
a falfe  talte  of  writing  is  better  ridiculed  than  in  the 
Rehcarfal.  It  is  a piece  that,  1 belie,  e,  is  lingular  of 
the  kind  ; for,  though  the  ridicule  of  the  boinbaft  of 
tragedy  was  a fpecies  of  wit  much  in  ufe  among  the 
antient  comic  writers,  yet  I do  not  know  that  a whole 
piece  of  that  fort  was  written  by  any  of  them  ; at  lead, 
no  fuch  piece  has  come  down  to  us.  But,  if  fuch  a 
piece  had  been  preferved,  there  is  a humorous  circum- 
llance  in  the  Rehearfal,  which,  I am  perfuaded,  is  the 
invention  of  the  author.  The  circumftance  I mean  is, 
that  of  making  Mr.  Bayes  the  fpeflator  of  his  own  play, 
with  two  other  fpeftStors,  one  of  whom  flatters  him, 
and  the  other  contradids  and  finds  fault  with  him  ; — the 
way,  of  all  others,  the  moll  proper  to  make  a fool  fliow 
himfelf.  As  falfe  talle  never  can  be  truly  ridiculed  but  by 
one  who  has  himfelf  a good  talle,  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, in  this  piece,  has  Ihewn  that  he  was  as  good  a critic, 
and  had  as  correft  a talle  in  writing,  as  perhaps  any  man 
that  ev«t  was  in  England. 
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But,  as  he  was  a very  handfome  man, 
and  the  exadtnefs  of  Homer’s  catalogue, 
which,  I am  perfuaded,  was  taken  from  fome 
written  monument  then  extant,  required 
that  he  fhould  be  mentioned  among  the 
other  commanders  ; in  order  to  give  him 
fome  kind  of  heroic  dignity,  and,  at  the 
fame  time,  to  adorn  his  verfe,  he  has  named 
him  thrice  in  three  verfes,  and  in  the  fame 
place,  viz.  at  the  head  of  each  verfe  *, 
which  makes  the  figure  afllime  the  name 
of  t7ravoc(po^u  in  Greek  j'.  This  is  a common 
figure  in  all  languages,  and  in  all  kinds  of 
compofition.  It  gives  not  only  a beauty  to 
the  ftyle,  when  difcreetly  and  properly  ufed, 
but  a great  pathos,  as  in  thefe  fine  lines  of 
Virgil  : 

Te,  dulcis  conjux,  te  folo  in  littore  fecum, 

Te  venientc  die,  te  decedente  canebat. 

And  I remember  a paflage  in  Milton  where 

it  has  the  fame  effedf.  It  is  in  the  fecond  : 

* ^ av  cri//*t50sn  dytf  msc^ 

Ayhuiv}^  $ tio?,  Xafovcto  r avxftro^,  / 

oj  ecvTjp  vtto  I>uov 

Tu9  Aaneuivy  yin*  ctyivyicya  V,  6jl«  , 

f 

f See  the  life  of  Homer  above  quoted.  * > . ' 
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book,  where  Beelzebub,  fpeaklng  of  the 
difturbance  that  the  fall  of  man  would  give 
to  the  Almighty,  fays, 

his  darling  fons 

Hurled  headlong  to  partake  with  us,  lliall  curfe 
Their  frail  original,  and  faded  blifs, 

Faded  fo  foon. 

And  there  is  another  paffage  in  the  I'cv^nth 
book,  where  the  repetition  is  of  more  words, 
and  the  pathos  ftill  greater  : 

Tho’ fallen  on  evil  days, 

On  evil  days  tho’  fallen,  and  evil  tongues. 

In  darknefs,  and  with  dangers  compafs’d  round. 

And  folitude,  &c.  v.  25. 

Befides  pathos,  it  cxprefics  alfo  vehe- 
mence of  contention,  and  is  properly  ufed 
when  we  want  to  inforce  any  thing  very 
ftrongly.  It  is,  therefore,  a figure  very 
proper  for  rhetorical  compofition  ; and,  ac- 
cordingly, it  is  much  ufed  by  the  orators,  and 
particularly  by  Cicero;  but  he  fometimes  ufes 
it,  as  well  as  other  figures,  intemperately,  as 
in  the  oration  pro  Archia  poeta,  c.  6.  where 
there  is  this  pafiage  : ‘ Quare  quis  tandem 
‘ me  reprehendat,  aut  quis  mihi  jure  fuc- 
* cen^eat,  fi,  quantum  c.Tteris  ad  fuas  res 
' Qbeundas,  quantum  ad  feftos  dies  ludo- 
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‘ rum  celebrandos ; quantum  ad  alias  vo- 
* luptates,  et  ad  ipfam  requiem  animi  et 
‘ corporis  conceditur  temporis  ; quantum 
‘ alii  tribuunt  tempeftivis  conviviis  ; quan- 
‘ turn  denique  alex,  quantum  pila: ; tan- 
‘ turn  mihi  egomet  ad  li3sc  ftudia  recolen- 
‘ da  fumpfero.’  Here  he  dwells  much  too 
long  upon  the  word  quantum^  even  though 
there  were  any  pathos  to  be  exprefled,  or 
vehemence  of  contention.  But  the  fubjeft 
admits  of  neither.  For  he  is  talking  of  his 
own  application  to  ftudy,  very  commend- 
able indeed,  but  which  had  no  relation  to 
the  queftion  in  hand,  whether  or  not  Archias 
was  a Roman  citizen  ; and  it  is  one  of  thofe 
digreflions  of  vanity,  in  which  Cicero  in- 
dulges himfelf  much  tod  often  in  his  ora- 
tions, and,  indeed,  in  almoft  all  his  writings. 
Demofthenes  ufes  this  figure  too,  but  much 
more  fparingly,  and  never  but  with  a ftrid: 
regard  to  decorum  and  propriety.  And,  I 
think,  I may  venture  to  affirm,  that  there  is 
not,  in  any  of  his  orations,  one  example  of 
fuch  a tedious  and  unmeaning  repetition. 
I doubt  not,  however,  but  that  Cicero  would 
he  much  applauded  and  clapped  (fo  the  Ro- 
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mans  praifed  their  orators)  for  this  whole 
fentence,  divided  into  members,  all  begin- 
ning with  the  fame  word,  and  the  greateft 
part  of  the  fame  length,  and  of  the  fame 
ftrii£ture  and  form  of  compofition.  This 
kind  of  concinnity,  or  prettinefs,  as  we  may 
call  it,  would  be  very  much  admired  by 
men  who  had  formed  their  tafte  of  fpeak- 
ing  upon  the  practice  of  the  fchools  of  de- 
clamation then  in  Rome,  in  which  Latin 
rhetoricians  w'ere  the  teachers,  who,  as  Ci- 
cero himfelf  confeffes*,  w'ere  not  comparable 
to  the  Greek  mafters  : But,  I am  perfuaded, 
it  would  not  have  been  tolerated  in  Athens, 
not  even  in  an  epididic  oration,  fpoken 
merely  for  the  pleafure  and  entertainment 
of  the  hearers ; much  lefs  in  a pleading,  or 
Ipeech  of  bufmefs. 

A-kin  to  this  figure,  is  one  called  in 
Greek  7ra^o»c»^a<r/a,  by  which  words  of  like 
found,  and  fometimes  the  fame  word  re- 
peated, are  thrown  together,  fo  as  to  make 
a jingle,  not  unpleafant  to  the  ear,  if  fpa- 
ringly  and  properly  ufed  : For  it  ought  not 
to  be  ufed  without  a reafon  ; and  the  reafon 

♦ Brut.  p.  357.  432.  Edit.  Lambini. 
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commonly  is  to  affirm  or  deny  a thing 
ftrongly.  Thus  Homer  fays, 

Oi/Ji  ycc^  ah  ^^varroi  t/uj* 

meaning  to  affirm  ftrongly  that  this  Lycur- 
gus  did  not  live  long  after  contending  with 
the  gods.  Plato  has  ufed  it  often,  but 
fometimes,  I think,  intemperatelyf.  In 
Englifh  it  has  a good  effe£l  both  in  profe 
and  verfe,  when  it  falls  in  naturally,  and 
does  not  appear  to  be  ftudioufly  fought  ; 
it  is  called,  I obferve,  alliteration  by  fome 
Englifh  critics  ; and  it  no  doubt  pleafes  the 
ear,  by  making  the  words  run  glibly,  or, 
as  Shakefpeare  expreffes  it,  trippingly  off 
the  tongue. 

There  is  another  figure  of  likenefs  or 
fimilarity,  well  known,  and  but  too  much 


• Iliad  6.  V.  30. 

-f-  The  Halicarnafllan  has  taken  notice  of  one  pafiage 
of  this  kind  in  his  Imrapit  Xcyo? . It  is  in  thefe  words  ; 

ti)  iiiKa,  xai  ufarott  xcu  vrotroy.  xai  vayro;.  irao'XJ' 

Dioft.  Halic,  mfl  T?f  iiiyo* 

T«T05  Ta  Anfi«r0iy»? ; c.  26.  Edit,  Hud/on.  And,  even  in 
his  philofophical  reafonings,  there  is  often  too  much  of 
this  kind  of  jingle. 
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pradlifed  among  us  ; I mean  the  figure 
of  like  endings,  by  which  verfes  or  half 
verfes,  fentences,  or  members  of  fentences, 
are  terminated  by  the  fame  fyllables,  one 
or  more.  This  figure  is  fometimes  ufed  by 
Homer,  and  often  by  the  Greek  orators,  e- 
fpeciallyin their epididUcorations  ; and, when 
fparingly  and  properly  ufed,  is  no  doubt  an 
ornament  of  ftyle  We  always  avoid 

• Homer,  I obferve,  nfes  it,  when  he  has  a mind  to 
make  his  verfe  very  fweet  and  flowing,  as  in  his  fimilies, 
which  are  the  moll  ornamented  parts  of  his  poem.  Thus, 
in  the  firll  flmile  of  the  Iliad,  he  has  even  double  rhymes 
concluding  the  verfe. 

Hvrt  iSria  iJm  /ic?ws-aui  a^iiaur, 

ncT-')!f  tx  disi  >io>  II.  2.  V.  8y. 

But  the  rhymes  of  his  hemiftichs  are  more  common,  as 
in  the  iimile  of  the  nightingale  in  the  Odyfley, 

*i2f  J Its  xa^« 

aiihff-ii,  >tsr  Irafuioto, 

if  n'ETaXuuri  xudi^afitvyi  irvmtcKrit 

And,  in  his  defcription  of  heaven,  in  the  fame  work, 

OltXi/^^ovoe,  oOe  Btuv  i^o^  am 

Efi/iifai,  UT  ayifioia-i  TifocraiTai,.  are  trar 
Aevetxe,  ute  Xiuf  sTrETnXrEtTEci*  ( ceAXaE  atB^fj 
tJsTrraTat  anptXo^r  Xevxe]  S'  im$i$^af/.£f  aiyXri, 

But,  in  other  places,  where  there  is  neither  flmile  no'' 
defcription,  he  has  avoided  fuch  rhymes,  as  his  com- 
mentators have  obferved,  when  he  might  have  had  them. 
As  the  Latins  have  not  fuch  fweet  terminations,  they  do 
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it  in  profe,  having  got,  as  it  would  feem,  3 
furfeit  of  it  in  verfe. 

Another  of  this  kind  is  what  is  called  in 
Greek  Tretpia-iaa-is,  when  the  words  in  different 
fentences,  or  different  members  of  the  fame 
fentence,  anfwer  exadlly  to  one  another, 
being  the  fame  parts  of  fpeech,  in  the  fame 
cafe  or  tenfe,  if  declineable,  and  occupying 
the  fame  place  in  the  fentence.  And,  in 
general,  I comprehend  under  this  figure 
every  fimilarity  in  the  compofition,  by  which 
like  is  referred  to  like,  oppofite  to  oppofite, 
and  the  cadence  of  different  fentences,  or 
different  members  of  the  fame  fentence,  is 
made  the  fame.  This  alfo  pleafes  the 
ear,  if  not  ufed  to  fatiety  ; and  it  is  a 
beauty  of  didion  likewife  not  unknown 


not  ufe  this  ornament  in  their  verfe  ; for  their  orum  and 
arum  have  but  a difagreeable  found,  compared  with  the 
ui  or  am,  the  010  or  the  uo-i  of  the  Greeks,  I hold,  there- 
fore, fuch  rhymes  to  be  a fault  in  Latin  verfe,  as  in  that  of 
Horace, 

‘ Atque  alii  quorum  comcedia  prifea  virorum,’ 

which,  I am  perfuaded,  was  not  ftudied  by  Horace  ; but 
he  let  it  pafs,  rather  than  take  the  trouble  to  follow  his 
own  precept,  and 


incudi  reddeie  verfum. 
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to  Homer  *.  It  is  frequently  ufed  by  the 
Greek  orators,  and  more  ftill  by  Cicero. 
In  his  oration  pro  Sexto  Rofcio  Ameri- 
no^  Ipeaking  of  the  punifhment  of  parri- 

* He  fays, 

’AiJiir9i»  fi.it  aipaadai,  Siivat  Jn-toijjflau  II>  r,,  V.  93. 
And  again, 

hlr,H&fi,(,>  fut  ^iXcTijTa  iXEaOai. 

The  mere  modern  reader,  if  I fliall  have  any  fuch, 
will  be  furprifed  to  find,  that  I have  quoted  Homer  fo 
often  for  examples  of  the  ornaments  of  fpecch  ; and  he 
will  be  ftill  more  furprifed  when  I tell  him,  that  there  is 
not  a beauty  of  language,  of  any  kind,  that  is  known  in 
this  learned  and  refined  age  (to  fpeak  in  the  faftiionable 
ftyle)  but  what  is  praflifed  by  Homer,  who  lived  in  a 
barbarous  age  and  nation,  as  is  commonly  thought.  And 
I think  I may  venture  to  add,  that  no  ornament  of 
fpeech  can  be  devifed  that  is  not  to  be  found  in  him. 
But  the  learned  know,  that,  in  Homer’s  time,  and  be- 
fore him,  in  the  age  of  the  Trojan  war,  fpeaking  was 
become  an  art,  which  diftinguifhed  men  as  much  as  fight- 
ing. Phoenix  tells  Achilles  that  he  received  him  from 
his  father, 

NwiOf  ‘^’ru  iiSii  Ijioiid  TroXijucio, 

’Oti  !>a  r’a’iwjfs  TfXi9a<r>.  Il<  9*  44®‘ 

but  he  taught  him 

Mv9ii>  i/MtM,  W^nXTJIfa  Ti  i^ui.  Ib.  V.  244* 

Even  at  this  day,  the  nations  of  North-America  have  an 
art  of  fpeaking  ; and  it  is  well  known  to  thofe  that  have 
been  among  them,  that  their  orators  are  in  high  eftima- 
tion,  and  that  they  are  as  attentive  to  prcferve  the  purity 
and  elegance  of  their  language  as  (hemoft  civilized  nations 
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cide  among  the  Romans,  he  has  thefe 
words  : ‘ Etenim  quid  tarn  eft  commune, 

* quara  fpiritus  vivis,  terra  mortuis,  mare 
‘ flu(ftuantibus,  littus  eje£lis  ? Ita  vivunt, 
‘ dum  poflunt,  ut  ducere  animam  de  coelo 

* non  queant : Ita  moriunter,  ut  eorum  ofla 
‘ terra  non  tangat : ita  jaiftantur  fludlibus,  ut 
‘ nunquamabluantur : Ita  poftremo  ejiciun- 
‘ tur,  ut  nead  faxa  quidem  mortui  conquief- 
‘ cant.’  Here  there  is  a great  deal  too  much  of 
this  artifice  of  compofition  ; and,  according- 
ly, he  himfelf  finds  fault  with  it,  and  pleads 
for  his  excufe,  that  this  oration  was  a juve- 
nile performance.  But,  I think,  there  is  too 
much  of  it,  even  in  that  famous  oration 
which  he  fpoke  for  Milo,  when  he  was  in 
the  fulnefs  of  years  and  of  glory,  though, 
from  what  he  fays  of  it  in  his  Orator  ad 
M.  Brut.  c.  49.  written  when  his  judgment 


in  Europe,  Yet  they  are  no  better  than  abfolute  barba- 
rians, and  are  truly  what  we  call  them,  fan/ages,  com- 
pared with  the  Greeks  in  the  days  of  Homer,  or  the 
Trojan  war.  For,  beddes  the  many  neceflary  arts  of 
life,  as  we  think  them,  which  they  want,  and  the  Greeks 
then  had,  fuch  as  agriculture  and  pafturage,  and  all  the 
feveral  arts  of  Vulcan  and  Minerva,  they  have  no  poe- 
try, which  was  an  art,  as  we  fee,  perfefUy  well  under- 
flood  In  the  days  of  Homer,  and  which  contributes  fd 
much  to  improve  language,  and,  by  confequence,  the 
oratorial  art.  4. 
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was  ftill  more  mature  by  age,  he  Teems  to 
bepleafed  with  it  : ‘ Eft  enim,  judices,  haec 
‘ non  Tcripta,  fed  nata  lex  : Quam  non  di- 
‘ dicimus,  accepimus,  leglmus  ; verum  ex 

* natura  ipfa  arripuimus,  haufimus,  expref- 
‘ fimus  : Ad  quam,  non  dodti,  fed  fadH  : 
‘ Non  inftituti,  fed  imbuti  fumus.’  But, 
though  the  excefs  be  blameable,  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  it  is  a figure  which  gives  a 
concinnity  to  an  oration  that  is  very  agree- 
able ; and  I think  we  are  obliged  to  Gorgias 
the  fophift,whofirft  invented  it,  as  Cicero  tells 
us,  a little  after  the  paflage  above  quoted 
in  his  Orator,  c.  52.  And,  if  we  can  believe 
Cicero,  till  the  time  of  Ifocrates,  there  were 
no  other  numbers  known  in  profe,  except 
fuch  as  were  formed  by  this  correfpond- 
ence  of  words  to  one  another.  For  he 
tells  us  *,  that  Ifocrates  firft  difeovered  there 
might  be  numbers  in  profe,  without  run- 

♦ ‘ Itaquc  fi  qu®  veteres  illi  (Herodotum  dicoi  et  Thu- 
‘ cyditleni,  totumque  illam  statem)  apte  numerofeqiie 
‘ diverunt,  ea  non  numero  quxfito,  fed  verborum  collo- 
‘ catione  ceciderunt.  Formae  vero  quaedam  funt  ora- 

* tionis,  in  quibus  ea  concinnitas  ineft,  ut  feqaatur  nu- 
‘ merus  neceflario.  Nam  cum  aut  par  pari  refertur,  aut 
‘ contrarium  contrario  opponitur,  aut  qu®  ilmiliter  ca- 

* dunt  verba  verbis  comparantur.  Quidquid  ita  conclu- 
‘ ditur,  plerumquefit  ut  numerofe  cadat Orater  ad M. 
Bruturn,  c,  65.  See  alfo  c,  55.  Bat,  as  I have  cliewhere 
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ning  it  into  verfe.  But,  before  his  timej  eve- 
ry thing  that  could  be  called  numerous  in 
profe  compofition,  was  owing  to  the  order 
of  the  words,  by  which  like  was  referred 
to  like,  contrary  oppofed  to  contrary,  and 
words  ending  in  the  fame  manner  were  fet 
againft  one  another*.  In  Eriglilh,  and  in 
every  other  language,  it  muft  produce  a very 
good  cffedt,  when  fparingly,  and  not  af- 
fedtedly  ufed.  But  I would  advife  the  En- 
glifh  orator  to  iife  it  as  Demofthenes  and 
the  other  great  orators  of  Greece  have  ufed 
it,  not  fo  intemperatfcly  as,  I think,  Cicero 

obferved,  the  Halicarnanian  is  of  a different  opinion, 
and  thinks  that  the  great  profe-authors,  even  before 
Jfocrates,  lludied  numbers,  properly  fo  called,  that  is, 
Aich  as  arife  from  the  mixture  of  Ihort  and  long  fyl> 
l&bles  ; and  I confefs  t pay  more  regard  to  the  opinion  of 
the  Halicarhallian  than  to  that  of  Cicero,  efpecially  in 
his  judgment  of  the  authors  of  his  own  country;  nor  do 
1 think  that  it  is  pofflble  for  any  man  of  tatte  to  read 
rodotus  with  attention,  and  not  be  convinced  that  he 
fiudied  thefe  numbers,  even  more  than  the  numbers  of 
which  Cicero  fpeaks;  and  which,  as  I iball  obferve  pre- 
fently,  were  much  more  ptadlifed  by  him  than  by  any 
Greek  writer. 

, • De  Clar.  Orator,  cap.  8. 
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has  done.  For  the  moft  admired  paflages 
of  that  kind  in  this  author,  fuch  as  that 
above  quoted  from  the  oration  pro  MilonCy 
and  another  in  the  oration^  pro  Arcbia 
Poita*^  which  is  in  the  mouth  of  almoft 
every  fcholar,  I would  not  recommend  to 
the  imitation  of  any  writer  or  fpeaker. 

I 

\ • 

Under  \}\t.panfoJis,  according  to  the  defi- 
nition I have  given  of  it,  is  comprehended 
the  well-known  figure  of  antitbefis\  fo  well 
known,  and  fo  much  pradifed  in  all  kinds  of 
compofition,  both  antient  and  modern, that  it 
would  be  fuperfluous  to  give  examples  of  it ; 

* ‘ Hxc  flodia  adolefceiuiain  alunt,  feneAutem  oblec- 
‘ tant,  fecundas  res  ornant,  adverfis  perfugi4in  ac  fola- 
^ tirnn  pnebent,  deledlant  domi,  non  impediunt  foris, 

‘ pernoflant  nobifeum,  peregrinantur,  rufticantur.’ 

IF  this  manner  be  fine,  I defire  to  know'  why ' there  is 
nothing  like  it  to  be  found  in  any  Greek  writer,  not^ 
even  in  the  fophills  of  later  times,  who  write  orations  of 
ihow  and  ollentation,  not  of  bufinefs,  fuch  as  thofe  of. 
Cicero?  And,,  indeed,  I cannot  help  faying,  that  it  is’ 
a ftyle. altogether  unfit  for  bufinefs  and  real  life,  fuchias. 
could  only  have  been  produced  in  a fchool  of  dcclama* 
tion,  and  fit  only  to  gain  the  applaufe  of  the  boys  ther.e, 
or  of  a people  as  rude  and  untaught  as  the  generality  of 
the  people  of  Rome  were  in  the  daysof  Cicer.o,^^ 
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or,  if  examples  were  neceflary,  thefe  two 
which  I have  given  from  Cicero’s  orations, 
pro  MilonCy  and  pro  Archia  Po'eta^  are  fuffi- 
cient ; for  there  we  have  ftrings  of  antithe- 
fes ; and  befides,  we  have  the  figure  of  like 
endings,  and  a perfect  fimilarity  of  the 
ftrufture,  both  as  to  the  grammatical  form 
of  the  words,  and  even  the  numbe'r  of 
them  in  the  feveral  members  of  the  period. 
Ariftotle,  in  his  rhetoric,  has  given  ex- 
amples of  fuch  compofition,  from  the  epi- 
di£lic  or  panegyrical  orations  of  Ifocrates*; 
but  it  is  ufed  with  much  more  moderation, 
even  by  Ifocrates.  And,  as  to  Demofthe- 
nes,  there  is  no  fuch  playing  with  words 
to  be  found  in  him ; for  he  wrote  the 
ftyle  of  bufinefs,  not  of  pleafure  and  often- 
tation. 

Thefe  figures  laft  mentioned  belong  to 
the  found  of  the  compofition,  of  wliich  I 
have  already  treated,  as  well  as  to  the  ftruc- 
ture  of  the  words,  of  which  I am  now 

* Thus  Ifocrates,  when  fpeaking  of  Xerxes’  expedition 
againll  the  Greeks,  fays, 

(fvffect  tov  p.n>  Ter  ^1 

; Ariftet,  Rhttor*  lib.  3.  cap^  10. 

H 3 
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fj^aking.  . And,  indeed,  a good  compofec 
wUl,  in  every  ornament  he  ufes,  ftudy  the 
pleafure  of  the  ear,  as  much  as  is  conliftent 
•with  fenfe  and  propriety.  But  I am  now 
to  mention  one  or  two  figures  which  have 
Ultle  or  no  relation  to  the  founds  but  regard, 
only  the  fyntax. 

The  firil  I lhall  mention  is  called  ia 
Greek  ava;coA»0(a,  that  is,  inconfequence  or  in- 
conneftion,  when  the  words,  as  they  ftand,. 
will  not  at  all  conneft  together  in  conftruc— 
tion,  nor  without  fupplying  fome  other 
words,  or  changing  in  fomo  way  the  ftruc- 
ture  of  the  fentence.  If  this  produced  no 
obfeurhy,  it  was  judged  by  the  antients  aiv 
agr^eeable  variety  of  compofition,  and  it  is 
ufed  as  fuch  by  Homer  *,  the  great  foun*^ 
tain  of  eloquence,  as  well  as  poetry,  and. 

* Of  thi»  kind  there  is  a remarkable  mHaace  in  the  fe. 
cojid  Iliad,  in  Neftor’s  fpeech,  v.  350. 

rup  6tS  VTSVaiV  ITT*  t^SUfOf 

*Apyn(Hf  Tpusffo-t  koc) 

*A<rTfa7rTuir  im  etccictput  c’Afixrct  ^atruv 

wb^re  we  have  acTfawran,  inftead  of  a^favronap  and  we- 
muft  make  out  the  coaneflion  by  refolving  the  participle* 
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who  has  pradlifed,  if  not  invented,  every 
art  of  fpeech  that  has  been  ufed  fince  his 
time,  or,  I believe,  can  be  devifed.  The 
Greek  profe-writers  likewife  ufe  this 
figure,  efpecially  fuch  of  them  who,  like 
Thucydides,  affed:  the  auftere  charadber  of 
ftyle;  for  it  is  not  a pleafant  figure.  And,  as 
ihe  Roman  writers  formed  themfelves  up* 


into  the  verb,  and  making  it  wTfairrt,  <fr  ajTf*?rT«t't 
fee  the  life  of  Homer  above  quoted,  p.  307.  And  if  we 
add  the  adverb  «t(,  the  -conneftion  ■ will  be  evident. 
Another  example  is  in  Iliad  6.  v.  510.  where,  fpeakin^ 
of  a horfe  that  had  broke  out  of  the  liable,  he  fays, 

0 i ay\ciiY>fi  tctiroiicu, 
eyntei  ftn*  r tiBia  xai  no/iot  inxvi' 

where,  in  order  to  make  out  the  fyntax,  we  mud  like- 
wife  change  the  participle  into  the  verb,  and  then,  with 
the  addition  of  an  imt,  or  fome  fuch  word,  both  the 
Tenfe  and  fyntax  will  be  completed. 

Again, 

Tu  ic  iiaxfitSiirey  0 fivra.  'Kaos  Ayjaiut 
’H»i'  i i l{  ii^aSo)  «cu" 

•where  the  refolution  of  the  participle  into  the  verb  will 
do  without  more;  or  it  may  be  condrued  by  making  t« 
a nominative  abfolute,  fuch  as  the  Greeks 
ufe  frequently.  And,  indeed,  every  cafe  abfolute,  or 
aoToKvTo,,  as  they  fay,  whether  nominative,  genitive,  da- 
tive, or  accufative,  (for  the  Greeks  ufe  them  a|l) 

Ve  conddered  as  a fpecies  of  d>xico>.eiia. 
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on  the  Greek,  we  are  to  expeft  to  find  it  in 
them.  There  is  a remarkable  one  in  the 
Hecyra  of  Terence,  a£t  3.  fc.  i.  which 
runs  thus ; ‘ Nam  nos  omnes,  quibus  eft 

* alicunde  aliquis  objedtus  labos,  omne  quod 
‘ eft  interea  tempus,  prius  quam  id  refeitum 

* eft,  lucro  eft where,  according  to  the 
rules  of  conftrudion,  it  Ihould  be  nobis  om- 
Ttibits — lucro  cjl.  To  make  it,  therefore, 
conftrue  as  it  ftands,  we  muft  fupply  quoad, 
or  fome  fuch  word. 

It  is  no  doubt  a figure  that  varies  the 
ftyle,  and  throws  it  much  out  of  common 
fpeech.  But  the  ufe  of  it  is  dangerous;  and, 
if  it  makes  the  ftyle  obfeure  or  ambiguous, 
it  ought  to  be  condemned  as  a folecifm, 
of  which  it  has,  no  doubt,  the  appearance ; 
and,  accordingly,  the  Greek  critics  call  it 
(ToXoiKo(pxvB;.  Our  Englifli  writers  do  not  at-^ 
tempt  it,  unlefs  we  dignify  with  the  name 
of  this  figure  fome  fuch  anomalous  expref- 
fions  as  metbinks,  and  he  would  needs  do  it. 
But  we  muft  except  Milton,  who  was  re- 
folved  to  be  an  antient  in  this  refpedt,  as 
well  as  every  other.  There  is  one  inftance 
that  I remember,  among  others  that  may 
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be  found.  It  is  in  the  third  book  of  Para- 
dife  Loft,  beginning  at  verfe  344. 

No  fooner  had  the  Almighty  ceas’d,  but  all 
The  mallitude  of  angels,  with  a Ihout, 

IvOud,  as  from  numbers  without  number,  fweet. 

As  from  bleft  voices  uttering  joy,  heaven  rung 
With  jubilee,  and  loud  hofannahs  fill’d 
The  eternal  regions. 

The  lines  are  fo  wonderfully  fine,  that 
if  it  were  a real  foleciftn,  not  to  be 
juftified  by  any  antient  authority,  I could 
ciccufe  it.  But  it  is  to  be  juftified  in  the 
fame  way  as  thofe  paflages  I have  quo- 
ted from  Homer.  And  I have  no  doubt 
but  that  Milton,  who  had  all  Homer  by 
heart,  as  Dr.  Bentley  fomewhere  fays,  had 
thofe  paflages  in  view,  particularly  the  firft, 
which  very  much  refembles  this  of  Milton. 
1 would,  therefore,  make  out  the  fyntax  by 
fupplying  the  verb  Jhouted^  or  received;  fo 
that  the  full  conftrudtion  will  be,  l“be  ati’* 
gels  Jbouted  with  a Jhout^  or  received^  viz. 
what  God  Almighty  had  faid  witb  a Jbont^ 
loud  as  from  numbers  ‘without  number y &c. 
But,  whatever  way  we  folve  the  diflSculty 
of  the  fyntax,  there  is  nothing  obfcure  in 
the  fenfe ; ^nd  therefore  I cannot  condemn 
H4 
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the  figure,  though  it  be,  no  doubt,  a very 
unufual  one  in  Englifli*. 

The  next  figure  I am  to  fpeak  of  is,  per- 
haps, more  properly  a figure  of  conftrudion 
than  any  I have  hitherto  mentioned.  For 
it  is  a change  of  the  natural  conftrudion  of 
the  language  into  one  that  is  foreign  to  it. 


' * This  paflage  may  be  fo  conftrned  as  to  need  no  fup- 
plement  or  al  eration  of  the  words  to  make  out  the  fen- 
tence,  viz.  by  conneAing  the  words  uttering  joy,  with 
all  the  multitude  of  angels,  and  then  it  would  be  no  more 
but  an  ablative  ubfolute,  which  indeed  is  a gaping,  un> 
connected  fyntax,  but  fp  common  ip  Englilh,  as  well  as 
in  Greek  and  Latin,  that  it  is  not  reckoned  a figure. 
But  this,  in  the  firll  place,  would  be  making  the  con- 
nefUon  too  remote,  when  the  natural  conneftion  is  with 
the  word  immediately  preceeding,  viz.  voices,  fo  that 
the  conflruftion  is,  voices  uttering  joy.  And,  fecondly, 
the  fenfe  is  better  if  we  follow  the  natural  connec- 
tion, as  uttering  jyy  accounts  fo  well  for  the  fweetnefs 
of  the  voices.  1 therefore  think  it  is  better  to  fuppofe, 
chat  Milton,  in  imitation  of  his  great  model  Homer, 
intended  to  vary  his  flyle,  and  make  it  more  poetical, 
by  an  anomalous  conftruiiUon,  i>ut  fuch  as  does  not  at 
all  obfcure  the  fenfe. 

Dr.  Bentley  nnderflands  this  pafTage  as  I do;  for  he 
fays,  the  fentence  is  imperfcfl,  being  without  a verb. 
But,  inftead  of  making  a figure  of  it,  he  proceeds,  accord- 
ing to  his  ufual  method,  to  correft  the  text ; and,  in- 
ftead of  with  a fhout,  reads,  gave  a fhout. 
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being  taken  from  a foreign  language.  It  is 
well  known  in  Latin,  under  the  name  of  HeU 
lentfm'*;  for  the  Romans  took  their  foreign 
idioms  from  the  Greek.  In  the  fafliionablc 
Englifh  of  this  age,  the  idioms  of  that  kind 
are  Gallicifms.  For  one  of  our  fine  gentle-r 
men,  who,  perhaps,  knows  no  more  of  the 
French  language  than  is  fufficient  to  corrupt 
his  own,  will  fay,  I have  given  to  eaty  in- 
ftead  of  faying,  I have  given  an  entertain-^ 


* In  the  common  Latin  Grammars,  I cbferve,  that 
many  unuAial  ways  of  fpeaking  in  that  language  are  re- 
ferred to  a figure  they  call  antiptojis,  or  cnallagt  cafuum  ; 
whereas  they  are  truly  Hellenifms.  Thus,  when  Horace 
fays,  uxor  inviai  Jovit  ejfe  nefcis,  they  tell  you  that  uxor, 
the  pominative,  is  there  put  for  uxorem,  and  that  the  fen^ 
tence  Ihould  be  nefcis  te  e^e  uxorem  inwHi  Jovis,  But  it  is 
a Greek  idiom,  according  to  which,  if  the  perfon  of  the 
yerb,  which  governs  the  other  in  the  infinitive,  is  not 
changed,  the  pronoun  is  not  repeated,  and  the  fubllan- 
tive,  or  adjeAive,  which  follows  the  verb  in  the  in£ni- 
tive,  is  of  the  fame  cafe  with  the  perfon  of  the  firfl  verb, 
that  is,  of  the  nominative.  In  the  fame  manner,  wJietf 
Cicero  fays,  rem  quomoJo  ft  babeat  vidts,  it  is  not  one  cafe 
for  another,  viz.  the  accnfative  rem  for  the  nominative 
res ; but  it  is  a Grsecifin : And,  in  general,  to  fay,  that  one 
cafe  is  put  for  another,  without  giving  a reafon  for  it, 
is  ungrammatical,  and,  as  Dr.  Clarke  has  obferyed,  over- 
turns all  the'rules  of  the  art. 
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vicn^.  And  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  he  will 
come  at  laft  to  improve  liis  ftyle  fo  much^ 
as  to  tell  us,  that  it  docs  not  make  day  with 
him  till  twelve  o'clock.  But  Milton  drew 
the  ornaments  of  his  ftyle  from  a better 
fource,  namely,  the  Greek  and  Latin,  and 
chiefly  the  Greek.  For  it  is  evident,  that 
not  only  his  Englifh,  but  his  Latin,  is  cut 
upon  Greek,  as  much,  or  perhaps  more, 
than  that  written  by  any  Roman.  Of  thofe 
Greek  or  Latin  conftru^ons  his  works  are 
full.  I (hall  give  an  inftance  of  one  or  two 
of  them.  In  the  fecond  book  of  Paradife 
Loft,  he  makes  Beelzebub  fay, 

Upborne  with  indefatigable  wings, 

Over  the  vail  abrupt,  ere  he  arrive 
The  happy  ifle. 

The  conftrudion  in  Englilh  is,  arrive  at 
the  ijle.  But,  inftead  of  that,  he  has  cho- 
fen  the  Latin  idiom  of  accejftt  infulam,  or 
ingrejfus  ejl  infulam,  or  the  Greek  Tr,u 

vi^(rov. 

There  is  another  inftance  in  the  begin- 
ning of  book  9.  V.  42.  where  he  fays, 

— — Me^  of  thefc 

Nor  ikill’d  nor  lludious,  higher  arg  iment 
Awaits. 
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The  ufu^  cpnftruftion  in  En^lifti  x^^JkUkf 
in  a tbmg ; but  ,the  L^tin  canftru£tipn  is, 
peritns  alictijus  ret.  Ag?.in,  in  book  9. 
y.  845.  he  fays, 

Yet  oft^his  heart,  divine  of  fomething  ill,  ' 

Mifgave  hijn. 

which  is  juft  the  Latin,  mens  divina  futuri. 
Again,  fpeaking  of  death,  he  fays,  that 

'■ — he  upturned 

His  noftrils  wide  into  the  murky  air, 

Sagacious  of  his  quarry; 

which  is  likewife  a Latin  idiom. 

There  is  a third  paflage  that  I remember, 
which  ‘ may  be  referred  to  this  head.  It  is 
in  the  Comus^  where  he  makes  that  magi- 
cian addrefs  the  lady  in  a very  high  ftyle  of 
clalTical  gallantry : 

Hail,  foreign  wonder!  whom  certain  thefe  rough  lhades 
Did  never  breed  ; unlefs  the  goddefs,  that  in  rural  ftrine 
Dweiril  here  with  Pan  or  Sylvan,  by  bleft  fong 
Forbidding  every  bleak  unkindly  fog 
To  touch  the  profp’rous  growth  of  this  tall  wood. 

; J 

As  Cicero  fays  of  Plato’s  language,  that,  if 
Jupiter  were  to  fpeak  Greek,  he  would 
fpeak  as  Plato  has  written  j fo  we  may  fay 
of  this  language  of  Milton — that,  if  Jup^er 
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were  to  fpeak  Engllfh,  he  would  exprefs 
himfelf  in  this  manner.  The  paflage  is  ex- 
ceeding beautiful  in  every  refpe£t ; but  aH 
readers  of  tafte  will  acknowledge,  that  the 
ftyle  of  it  is  much  raifed  by  the  expreflion 
- — un/^  the  goddefs,  an  elliptical  expreflion, 
unufual  in  our  language,  though  common 
enough  in  Greek  and  Latin.  But  if  we 
were  to  iill  it  up  and  fay,  unlefs  thou  beejl 
the  goddefs ; how  flat  and  infipid  would  it 
make  the  compofition,  compared  with  what 
it  is. 

1 will  mention  another^  idiom  of  con- 
llrudion  in  Milton,  and  which,  as  far  as  I 
know,  is  neither  Greek  nor  Latin,  but  in- 
tirely  Milton’s  own,  and  which,  I think, 
does  more  violence  to  the  language  than  any 
other  that  he  has  ufed.  It  is  where  he  de- 
fcribes  Eve  juft  parting  from  her  hufband  to 
go  to  work  by  herfelf  in  the  garden,  which 
expofed  her  to  the  temptation  of  the  devil. 
As  this  is  the  laft  defcription  of  her  in  a 
ftate  of  innocence,  Milton  has  beftowed  up^ 
on  her  the  richeft  colours  of  his  poetry,  and 
has  compared  her  to  every  thing  moft  beau- 
ttful  of  the  kind  that  is  to  be  found  in  the 
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antient  fable,  with  which  he  found  it  ne- 
ceflary  to  adorn  even  his  Chriftian  poem. 

Thus  faying,  from  her  hulband’s  hand  her  hand 
Soft  Ihe  withdrew,  and  like  a Wood-nymph  light 
Oread  or  Dryad,  or  of  Delia’s  train. 

Betook  her  to  the  groves ; but  Delia’s  felf 
In  gait  furpafs’d  and  goddefs-like  deport ; 

Though  not,  as  Ihe,  with  bow  and  quiver  arm’d. 

But  with  fuch  gard’ning  tools  as  art,  yet  rude, 
Guiltlelsof  fire,  had  form’d,  or  angels  brought. 

To  Pales,  or  Pomona,  thus  adorn’d, 

Llkeft  Ihe  feem’d  (Pomona,  when  Ihe  fled 
Vertumnus),  or  to  Ceres  in  her  prime. 

Yet  virgin  of  Proferpin*  from  Jove.  b.  9.  v.  385. 

This  expreflion,  virgin  of  Froferpina^  is  cer- 
tainly not  common  Englifh,  and  many  will 
deny  it  to  be  Englifh  at  all;  but  let  any  msm 
try  to  exprefs  the  fame  thought  otherwife, 
and  he  will  be  convinced  how  much  Mil- 
ton  has  rjufed  and  ennobled  his  ftyle  by  an 
idiom  fo  uncommon,  but  which  is,  notwith- 
ftanding,  fufficiently  intelligible. 

The  laft  example  I fhall  give  from  Mil- 
ton  of  this  kind  of  figure,  is  one  by  which 
the  natural  conftrudlion  of  the  language  is. 
not  altered,  but  interrupted  and  broken  in  a 
very  unufual  way.  It  is  in  the  Comus, 
where  the  lady  fitting  inchanted,  and  en- 
deavouring to  rife,  Coraus  fays  to  her. 
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Nay,  lady,  fit : If  I but  wave  this  wand. 

Your  nerves  are  all  chaiil’d  up  in  alabafler. 

And  you  a llatue ; or,  as  Daphne  was. 

Root-bound,'  that  fled  Apollo. 

where,  inftead  of  faying  root-boundy  as 
Daphne  ivaSy  that  fed  Apolhy  he  throws  in 
root-bound  \x\X.o  tKe  middle,  betwixt  the’ an- 
tecedent and  the  relative,  a trajedion  alto- 
gether unufual  in  our  language,  but  which 
muft  be  allowed  both  to  vary  and  raife  the 
ftyle ; and  as  the  connexion  is  not  fo  re- 
mote as  to  make  the  language  obfcure,  I 
think  it  may  not  only  be  tolerated,  but 
praifed. 

This  way  of  varying  the  ftyle  is 
figure  very'  ufual'  both  in  Greek  and' 
Latint  For,  though’  thofe ' languages  ad- 
mitted of  very  much  greater  variety’  of 
cortipofition  than  ours ; yet,  even  among’ 
them,  there  were  certain  tranfpofitionsj  not’ 
only  of  fingle  words,  but  of  the  members 
of'fentences,  which'  were’  unufuah  Thefe 
were  marked  by  their  critics,  and  • deno- 
ted by  the’  xizme  oi  hyperbaton;  a*- figure 
much  ufcd‘by’the  beft  authors,  by'Thu^ 
cydides  rn'ore  than  any,  and  I think  too^ 
much ; hut  by”  Demofthenes  more'  tnb- 
derately,  though  Longinus  feefns  t6  think, ' 
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that  even  he  has  exceeded  in  the  ufe  of 
it"*.  But'  a much  better  critic  than' 
he,  r mean  the  Hallcarnaffianj  does  not 
find  fault;  with  him  in  that'rtefpedt ; and  it 
is  certainly  one  of  the  principal  means  by' 
which  he  has'  raifed  a>  ftyle  of  common 
words  fo  much  above  conlmon  fpeech.  It’ 
is  a figure  which  raifes  and  diverfifies  ftyle' 
perhaps  more  than  any  other;  and  though" 
the  effefls  of  it  be  felt  by  every  man  of 
good  natural  tafte;  it  is  only  the  critic  who 
knows  the  caufe.  Thus  the  difference  be- 
twixt the  Virgilian  verfe  and  the  verfes  of 
Cicero,  or  even  of-Lucretiusy  in  the  didadic- 
part  of  his  pOem,  is  acknov^Iedged  by  every 
man  of  the  .leaft  tafte;  but  it  is  only  the  man- 
who  has‘ftudied;the  rules  of  writing  who- 
knows  that  if  is  owing  chiefly  to  the  ufe  of 
the  hyperbaton  f . 

^ 1 

* De  SaU.  f 2Z. 

See  what  I have  further  faid  upon  this  fubjed,  vol.  z. 
P-  584'.  <• 

Some  may  think,  that  thofe  tratrfpofitions  of  words,.^ 
which:  1 dignify  with  the  name  of.  a-figare,  were  no  more  .' 
than  the  ordinaiyarrangamenc  of  words^  in  thofcleatned  • 
langaages,  'however  extraordinary  it  may'- appear  -to  u».' 
Even  in  the  days  of  the  Halicarnailiany  es  heinferni]  uain-- 
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Thus  much  I have  thought  proper  to  fay 
of  figures  of  conftrudlion — a little  out  of  a 
great  deal  that  might  be  faid  upon  the  fub- 
je£l — but  enough,  I hope,  to  excite  my 
reader’s  curiofity  to  look  into  the  antient 
matters  of  art  who  have  treated  of  this  part 
of  ftyle,  fuch  as  Dionyfius  the  Halicarnaf- 
fian^  Cicero,  and  Quintilian.  And,  if  he 
would  have  a complete  pattern  for  this  kind 
of  figurative  ttyle^  let  him  go  to  Thucydi- 
des, who  has  diverfified  his  compofition  by 

his  treatifc  upon  Thucydides,  e,  51-/.  262.  ‘vel.  2.  eJii. 
Hudfoni,  there  were  fome  who  thought  that  the  ftyle  of 
Thucydides,  which,  as  I have  faid,  abounds  fo  much  with 
this  figure,  was  the  ufual  ftyle  of  his  age.  But  the  Hali* 
cariiallian  Ihews  the  contrary,  by  appealing  to  the  writings 
of  other  authors  contemporary  with  him.  And  if  we 
would  be  convinced  that  the  ftyle  of  Demofthenes,  though 
nbt  near  fo  much  varied  and  adorned  by  this  figure,  was 
not  the  common  language  of  his  time,  we  need  only 
compare  his  public  orations,  fuch  as  his  Philippics,  his 
Olynthiacs,  and  his  oration  rtpatv,  with  his  ora* 
tions  in  private  caufes,  or  with  the  decrees  of  the  fenate 
and  people  of 'Athens,  which  are  inferred  in  fome  of  fiis 
harangues ; and  we  fliall  immediately  perceive  the  differ-  ‘ 
epee  betwixt  his  artificial  high-raifed  ftyle,  and  the 
common  language  of  bufinefs,  or  of  converfation,  at  that- 
time  in  Athens ; and  we  ihall  alfo  perceive,  that  it  is  the 
ynore  or  lefs  frequent  ufe  of  the  hyperbaton  that  chicly 
makes  the  difference.  , . 
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every  figure  of  words  that  can  be  imagined, 
many  more  than  the  grammarians  or  rheto- 
ricians have  given  names  to*. 

• k . . » V ^ 

* The  Halicarnaflian  has  written  two  treatifes  upon 
Thucydides’s  chara£ler  of  ■ ilyle  and  his  idioms  $ ' not  in 
the  fpidiftic  manner,  as  he  fays,  that  in  the  way- of  a v ^ 
popular  oration,  but  in  the  dida&ic  manner,  which  he  un> 
derftood  as  well  as  any  body,  being  by  profeffion  a teacher 
of  rhetoric  in  Rope,  He  has  therefore  explained,  by  ex-  * 
amples  taken  from  Thucydides’s  hiftory,  whatever  he  ha* 
faid  of  his  ftyle,  which  makes  the  work  exceedingly  in- 
ib-uftive  to  thofe  who  defire  to  know  accurately  all  the  dif- 
ferent forms  of  compofidon.  ‘ He  has  enlarged  pafb'cnlar- 
ly  upon  the  figures  relating  to  the  fyntax,  or  grammatical 
firufture  of  the  words,  in  which  Thucydides  abounds  more 
than  any  other  writer  in  profo ; for  he  moulds  and  fa-  I 

lluons  jhe  language  in  every  .way  that  can  be  conceived, 
in  order  to  remove  his  ftyle,  as  far  as  poflible,  from  com- 
mon fpeech,  ufing  nouns  fometimes  for  verbs,  and,  wet 
verfat  verbs  for  nouns,  afUv?  verbs  for  palEve,  and  paf- 
^ve  for  aftive,  and  fingttlar  and  plural  numbers  inter- 
changeably, making  his  cafes  and  genders  refer,  fome- 
times to  the  things  fignified,  fometimes  to  the  word  fig- 
sifying  them,  fometimes  making  perfons  Hand  for  things, 
at  other  times  things  for  perfons  j and  in  thefe,  and  other 
ways  which  the  Halicarnaffian  enumerates,  torturing, 
as  it  were,  the  words,  in  order  to  form  a ftyle  pecu- 
liar to  himfelf,  and  exceedingly  different  from  that  of  any 
other  writer.  See  vol.  a.  of  the  Halicarnaflian’s  works, 

215.  edit.  Hudftn.  All  this  is  much  enlarged  upon  in 

VoL.  Ill,  I 
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CHAP.  VII. 

Recapitulation. — Of  the  figures  by  which 
the  fenfe  is  varied. — Thefe  divided  into 
three  kinds. — Of  the firjl  is  Exclamation — 
Hyperbole  — Epithet — Profopopesia — And 
Defcription. 

STYLE,  as  we  have  faid,  confifts  of 
two  parts,  words  confidered  fmgly, 
and  the  compofition  of  thefe  words.  We 
have  feen  how  fingle  words  may  be  varied 
both  as  to  the  found  and  the  meaning  ; we 
have  feen  alfo  that,  in  compofition,  the 
fame  words  may  be  varied  with  refpeft  to 
the  found,  and  likewife  that  the  grammati- 
cal ftruclurc  of  the  fpeech  may  be  changed, 
the  words  ftill  continuing  the  fame.  It 


the  firR  treatife,  and,  as  I have  Taid,  illaftrated  by  ex- 
amples. But,  in  the  fecond,  he  not  only  examines  the 
Ryle,  but  the  matter  of  this  author  moll  accurately. 
And,  upon  the  whole,  it  is  the  finell  piece  of  criticifm, 
and,  it  the  fame  time,  the  faired  1 ever  read ; for  he 
praifes  as  fully  and  freely  as  he  cenfures. 
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now  remains  to  fhow  how  the  ftyle  may  be 
varied  by  a change  both  of  the  words  and  - 
the  meaning,  the  fubjedt  matter,  however, 
ftill  continuing  the  fame,  and  the  order  of 
treating  it.  This  is  done  by  what  is  called 
figures  of  the  fenfe  or  meaning  Thefe 
make  fo  much  the  nobler  part  of  ornamented 
compofition,  by  how  much  the  meaning  is 
more  excellent  than  the  words. 

Figures  of  this  kind,  as  they  vary  the 
compofition  more  than  any  other,  are 
in  number  fo  many,  that  Quintilian  has 
faid  they  are  innumerable  f.  We  muft 
try,  however,  whether  they  cannot  be 
reduced  to  certain  heads  or  clafles,  fo  that 
we  may  treat  of  them  in  order  and  method. 

And  it  appears  to  me,  that  they  may  be 
properly  divided  into  three  kinds:  Firfi^ 
fuch  as  exprefs  fome  feeling  or  emotion  of 
the  mind  ; fecondly^  fuch  as  exprefs  the  cha- 
radler  or  manners  of  the  fpeaker  or  writer  ; 
and,  thirdly^  fuch  as,  without  expreffing 

! 

* ^)(r,fuixx  T?(  iiaKtxf,  in  oppoilcion  to  the  T?s  ! 

imu  of  which  we  have  already  treated. 

t Pag.  758.  ((tit,  Burmanni. 

1 2 ■ • ' 
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either  of  thefe,  give  a turn  and  form  to  the 
thought  and  exprelTion,  different  from  what 
is  ufual  in  common  fpeech.  Under  one  or 
other  of  thefe  headxS  may  be  ranked,  as  I 
imagine,  every  figure  of  this  kind  that  can 
be  devifed. 

By  the  firft  kind  of  thefe,  the  ftyle  is 
made patbelic  ; by  which  I do  not  mean  the 
exciting  of  grief  only,  but  of  every  other 
paflion  or  affedtion  of  the  human  mind, 
I'uch  as  joy,  hope,  fear,  and  the  like.  Of 
this  fort  is  a very  ftrong  figure,  much  more 
ui’cd  in  modern  writing  than  in  antient ; I 
mean  exclamation^  by  which  a fpeaker  or 
writer  ftarts  from  his  fubjedt,  and  breaks  out 
into  fome  rapturous  expreffion  of  admiration, 
aftonifhment,or  whatever  other  paflion  moves 
them.  I do  hot  remember  one  example  of  it 
in  Homer  or  Demoflhenes.  Cicero,  who  is 
certainly  not  fo  corredl  a writer  as  either  of 
' thefe,  abounds  with  it ; as  in  the  oration 
for  Milo — ‘ O fruftra  fufeepti  mei  labores ! 

‘ O cogitationes  inanes  meae!  &c.  Again, 
in  the  fame  oration—*  O me  miferum  ! O 

t 

* Cap.  34. 
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* infelicem  * !’  And  a little  after — ‘ O ter- 
‘ ram  illam  beatam,  qiix  hunc  virum  exce- 

♦ perit  t !’ — Our  Milton  has  but  few  of 
them : I remember  one,  which  muft  be 
allowed  to  be  upon  a very  proper  occahon. 
It  is  in  the  fong  of  the  angels  celebrating  the 
love  of  the  Son  of  God,  when  he  under- 
took to  die  for  men  : 

% • 

O ! unexampled  love  ! 

Love  no  where  to  be  found  lefs  than  divine  ! 

Par.  Loft,  b.  3.  v.  410. 

But,  among  our  more  modern  authors,  it  is 
become  fo  cominon,  that  the  printers  have 
invented  a punctuation  for  it,  which  they 
C3.W  punS^um  admirationis. 

Another  figure  of  this  kind,  and  which 
is  likewife  much  more  common  in  modern 
than,  iri  antient  writing,  is  hyperbole^  by 
which  a thing  is  either  magnified  or  dimi- 
niftied  beyond  what  it  really  isl  From  this 
definition  of  it,  it  muft  be  evident,  that  it  is 
not  much  ufed  by  the  chafte  writers  of  an- 
tiquity ; by  the  profe-writers,  who  deferve 
that  charaCler,  not  at  all ; and  by  their 

♦ Cap.  37.  f Ib.  38. 
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poets  but  very  fparingly.  Homer  has  but 
few  of  them  ; though,  if  we  were  to  judge 
of  his  ftyle  by  that  of  his  tranflator,  we 
fhould  imagine  that  he  ufed  a great  many, 
and  fome  of  them  moft  violent  and  outra- 
geous *.  Virgil  has  many  more,  and  fome 

♦ There  are,  I believe,  many  Engllfh  readers,  who  ' 
think  Mr.  Pope’s  tranflation  of  the  Iliad  a finer  poem 
than  the  original.  This  is  a point  that  I will  not  difpute 
with  thofe  gentlemen  ; but  I think  I fhall  be  able  to  con- 
vince them  by  an  example  or  two,  that,  though  the  Ryle 
of  the  tranflation  may  be  finer  than  that  of  the  original,  ^ 
it  is  of  a different  kind,  particularly  with  refpefl  to  the 
Bfe  of  this  figure  of  hyperbole.  Achilles  fays  in  the  firft 
Iliad,  that  the  Greeks'fhall  then  find  the  want  of  him, 
when  many  fhall  fall  under  Hetlor  the  homicide. 

- - ■ ivr  at  nroXXoi  vf'  E«To|or  ati^nfomit 
. Snsa-iLorrn  xiarug-im  V.  Z^Z. 

This  expreflion  is  very  fimple  j but  fee  how  it  is  fwelled  in 
the  tranflation : 

When  flufh'd  with  flaughter,  Hefilor  comes  to  fpread 
The  purpled  fhore  with  mountains  of  the  dead.  v.  319. 

This  may  be  a better  ftyle,  but  it  is  certainly  different. 

Again,  Homer  defcribing  a battle,  fays,  that  the  ground 
flowed  with  blood,  ^ 

Pti  f atftatt  yaitr, 

which  is  no  hyperbole,  but  is  literally  true  of  every  * 

bloody  battle,  efpecially  of  fuch  battles  as  the  antient,  in 
which  men,  drawn  up  in  clofe  and  deep  order,  were  en- 
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of  them  very  violent,  fuch  as  where  he 
makes  one  of  his  heroes  lift  a ftone, 

* Haud  partem  extguam  month.’ 


gaged  hand  to  hand.  But  fee  what  a garagantua  image 
Mr.  Pope  has  made  of  this  Cmple  defeription  : 

With  ftreamihg  blood  the  flippery  fields  are  dy’d. 

And  ilaaghter’d  heroes  fwell  the  dreadful  tide. 

This  is  an  hyperbole  with  a witnefs  j and,  if  it  had  come 
irom  the  pen  of  a lefs  celebrated  poet,  we  Ihould  have  faid, 
that  it  was  not  tranflating  Homer,  but  parodying,  or  ra- 
ther burlefquing  him. 

But,  though  Tome  fevere  critics  may  think  that  he  has 
not  properly  tranflated  Homer,  I think  it  is  impofiible  to 
deny,  that  he  has  parodied  Virgil  exceedingly  well  in  his 
Dunciad.  As  where  he  fays,  fpeaking  of  Curie,  and 
the  figures  of  that  piece  of  tapellry  which  was  one  «f 
\|ie  prizes  in  his  high  btroic  games, 

Himfelf  among  the  ftoried  chiefs  he  fpirs. 

As  from  the  blanket,  high  in  air  he  flies. 

And  again,  fpeaking  of  a fcribbler  of  the  name  of  Ward, 

From  the  flroag  fate  of  drams  if  thou  gett’ll  free. 
Another  Durphy,  Ward,  lhall  fingin  thee  : 

Thee  fliall  each  ale-houfe,  thee  each  gill-houfe  mourn. 
And  anfwering  gin-lhops  fow’rer  fighs  return. 

Thefe  parodies,  I think,  are  incomparable . But  perhaps 
k is  not  given  by  Nature  to  the  fame  man  to  excel  both 
in  the  heroic  and  the  mock-heroic,  nor  in  tragedy  and  co- 
medy, according  to  the  opinion  of  the  antients  ; for, 
among  them,  the  fame  poet  never  attempted  both.  But, 
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and  where  he  makes  ^neas,  defcribing  a 
great  fea,  which  lifted  their  Ihips  verj 
high,  fay, 

- ■*  Rorantia  vidimus  allra.’ 

In  Englifli,  and  more  ftill  in  French,  com- 
mon converfation  is  moft  unnaturally  fwell-' 
ed,  and  raifed  by  the  intemperate  ufe  of 
this  figure,  and  from  thence  it  has  crept 
into  our  writings  ; fo  that  a ftyle,  perfedtly 
chafte  and  corredl  in  this  refpedl,  is  now 
very  rarely  to  be  found.  But  our  great 
Milton  has  in  this,  as  well  as  in  other  things, 
faithfully  copied  his  mafters,  the  antients* 
For,  though  his  poetical  ftyle  is,  in  many 
paflages,  by  far  the  moft  fublime  we  have 
in  Englifli ; yet  it  has  lefs  froth  or  bombaft 
than  any  modern  compofition  of  the  kind 
that  I know.  I have  elfewhere  inftanced 
fome  exprefllons  that  fliew  the  modefty  of 
his  ftyle,  fuch  as, 

Battle  dangerous  to  lefs  than  Gods ; 

» 

betides  the  mock-heroic,  he  excelled  alfo  in  fatire ; nor  do 
I think  any  thing  keener  of  that  kind  is  to  be  found  in  any 
author  antieht  or  modern.  And  it  mull  alfo  be  ackno#.' 
ledgeJ,  that  he  has  carried  the  rhyming  verfification,  in 
Englifli,  to  the  higheil  point  ofperfedion.  And,  in  his 
latter  works,  after  he  had  acquired  fome  fcience  and  phi- 
lofophy,  there  is  a clofenefs  and  llrength  of  expreflion  that 
is  rarely  to  be  found  in  any  poet,  antient  or  modern. 
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' Nor  appeared  left  than  arch-angel  ruined.  ^ 

f 

And  I will  here  give  only  one  inftance  mores 
It  is  where  he  defcribcs  the  rifing  of  the. 
council  of^the  devils  in  Poudxmonium, 
the  noife  of  which  a lefs  correct  and 
judicious  author  would  have, compared  to 
loud  thunder  j but  he  compares  it  to  thunder, 
heard  at  a diftance : 

Their  rifjng  all  at  once  was  as  the  found 
^ Of  thunder  heard  remote;  Book  z.  v.  476. 

which  is  a found  not  loud  or  ftrong,  but 
awful,  and  very  like  that  produced  by  the 
movement  of  a great  multitude.  / ■ [ 

. Among  the  figures  of  this  kind,  I reckon 
the  ufe  of  epithets,  by  which  we  commonA 
ly  expi'efs  our  admiration,  love,  h&tred,  or 
averfion,  to' any  perfon  or  thing,  and  by 
which  we  denominate  or  chara^erize,  in  a 
particular  manner,  any  perfon  or  thing. 
They  are  much  ufed  by  the  antients  in 
their  poetry,  and  they  are  the  diftinguifli- 
tng  chwa^erillic  the  poetic  flyle  among 
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them*.  But  they  are  fparingly  ufed  by 
their  beft  profe-writers,  even  by  their  orators  j 
whereas,  among  us,  the  epithetical  ftyle  is 
become  fo  common,  as  to  infcdt  even  our 
ordinary  converfation ; and,  as  for  our  ora- 
tory, it  makes  the  greateft  part  of  it.  And,* 

* Homer,  in  the  addrefles  of  his  fpeeches,  has  often 
joined-  feveral  epithets  together,  as 

&ioytn^  AatfTut^n 

By  fach  magnificent  compellations  he  has  raifed  the  dig- 
nity both  of  his  heroes  and  his  fiyle.  Milton  in  this,  as 
in  other  things,  has  imitated  him;  he  makes  Beelzebub 
addrefs  Satan  in  this  manner : 

O prince!  O chief  of  many  throned  powers. 

That  led  th’  embattled  feraphim  to  war 
Under  thy  conduA,  and  in  dreadful  deeds 
Fearlefs,  endanger’d  heaven’s  perpetual  King, 

And  put  to  proof  his  high  fupremacy. 

Book  i.  V,  128. 

Adam  accofts  Eve  thus: 

Daughter  of  God  and  man,  immortal  Eve : 

Book  ix.  V.  291-. 

And  ilie  him  in  thefe  words : 

Offsprings  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  all  earth’s  lord. 

Ib.  273. 

Such  a ftyle  as  this,  Milton  thought 

^ Juftly  gives  heroic  name  * 

To  perfon,  or  to  poem,  » Ib,  v.  40. 
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as  all  our  writings,  of  every  kind,  have 
fomething  of  the  poetical  or  rhetorical  caft, 
this  ftyle  has  become  univerfally  predo- 
minant. 

TliQ'Profopopaia  is  a figure  likewife  ufed 
in  the  pathetic  ftyle : By  it  we  introduce 
'perfonages  that  are  not  prefent,  and  fome- 
times  fuch  as  are  no  longer  exifting,  nay, 
inanimate  things,  and  give  them  voice  and 
fpeech  for  the  purpofe  of  exciting  paf- 
flons  of  different  kinds  in  the  hearer.  It  is 
a ftrong  figure,  and  belonging  more  to 
poetry  than  oratory  ; it  is,  however,  ufed 
by  the  orators,  and  particularly  by  Cicero, 
who  fometimes  even  perfonifies  inanimate 
things,  which  is  altogether  poetical,  nor 
do  I remember  that  it  is  pradlifed  by  any 
Greek  orator;  but  Cicero  has  ufed  it  in 
fundry  paflages  of  his  orations,  particularly 
in  the  oration  for  Milo,  where  he  addreffes 
the  Alban  groves  and  altars  in  this  man- 
ner : ‘ Vos  enim  jam,  Albani  Tumuli  at- 
‘ que  Luci,  vos,  inquam,  iraploro  atque  tef^ 

‘ tor,  vofque  Albanorum  dirutae  ar£e*.’ 


• Pro  MUone,  c.  31. 
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Our  poetry  is  full  of  addrefles  of  this 
kind  to  inanimate  things ; and  if  not  too 
frequent,  and  if  introduced  upon  proper  oc- 
cafions,  they  have  a very  good  effedh  There 
is  a beautiful  profopopceia  of  this  kind  in 
the  Crito  of  Plato,  who  may  be  reckoned  a 
poet  as  well  as  a philofopher.  It  is  in  that 
part  of  the  dialogue  where  Socrates  makes 
a perfonage  of  the  laws  and  community  of 
Athens,  and  introduces  them  arguing 
againft  his  efcape  out  of  prifon,  which  Crito 
had  advifed,  and  the  argument  is  carried 
on  by  way  of  dialogue  betwixt  Socrates  and 
them  for  feveral  pages*.  In  the  oration 
‘which  he  has  given  us,  in  the  Menexenus^ 
upon  thofe  Athenians,  who  died  fight- 
ing for  their  country,  he  has  likewife  ufed 
this  figure  very  fuccefsfuUy,  by  raifing 
from  the  dead  thofe  whom  he  was  praifing, 
and  making  them  give  very  proper  exhorta- 
tions to  the  children  they  had  left  behind 
them ; See  the  paflage  quoted  and  com- 
mended by  the  Halicarnaffian  f . 

* Plat,  opera.  Ficini,  p.  37. 

+ n.f.  T?;  ^ikfOTWt  TW  C.  JO. 
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The  laft  figure  of  this  kind  I fhall  men- 
tion,  is,  what  the  Greek  mafters  of  the  art 
call  (3/«TU7rw£r<f,  by  which  we  particularly  de- 
fcribe  any  thing  with  all  its  circumftances  ; 
and  it  is  a figure  which,  more  than  any 
other,  if  properly  ufed,  moves  the  mind,  and 
excites  paffion.  For  this  purpofe,  it  is  much 
more  proper  than  exclamation,  hyperbole, 
or  ftrong  epithets  ; becaufe  it  prefents  to  us 
the  objedl  itfelf,  and,  as  it  were,  fets  be- 
fore our  eves  whatever  is  intended  to  excite? 
our  pity,  terror,  anger,  indignation,  or  what- 
ever other  paffion.  This  figure  is  chiefly 
poetical ; for  poetry  is  a kind  of  painting, 
and  a particular  defcription  of  any  thing, 
being  fuch  as  might  be  painted,  is  not  im- 
properly called  a pidture  of  that  thing ; and, 
accordingly,  it  is  very  much  ufed  by  the 
poets,  and  particularly  Homer  *.  It  is  al- 
fo  uied  properly  by  the  orator,  when  he  has 

* //.it  KTiirtfff’i,  n'oXiii  S'!  ri  irvf  duaivm' 

Tmst  it  T aAAoi  ttyWi,  $»Qv^uttiart  yUMKa;^ 

And  again, 

Ai<tx  IV  afya\tx  naxa 

‘{ta^  T &vyaTfUif 

Km  fcoc)  ^xvistTtfox 

7t$n  IV  0uyr.i/.id7r,tu 
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a mind  to  excite  our  pafllons.  But,  as  the 
Left  kind  of  oratory  perfuades  more  by  ar- 
gument than  by  pafTion,  and  therefore  rea- 
fons  more  than  it  defcribes,  we  have  little 
of  this  figure  in  Demofthenes*,  but  a great 
deal  of  it  in  Cicero,  who,  in  his  orations, 
has  given  us  many  pidures,  fuch  as  that 
of  Verres — ‘ Stetit  foleatus  praetor  populi 
‘ Romani  cum  pallio  purpureo,  tunicaque 

• In  his  oration  againft  j£fchines,  entitled,  Tip}  mu- 
defcribing  the  dcfolation  of  the  country 
of  the  Phocians  by  Philip,  which  he  himfelf  faw, 
and  of  which,  he  fays,  ^fchines  was  the  caufe,  he 
fpeaks  of  houfes  dcmolilhed,  walls  razed,  a country  dif- 
peopled  of  men  fit  for  the  purpofes  of  life,  with  only  a 
<iw  women  and  children  in  it,  and  poor  old  men.  In 
fliort,  fays  he,  nobody  can,  by  words,  defcribe  the  mi- 
fery  that  is  now  to  be  feen  there.  The  fcholar,  how- 
ever, will  be  pleafed  to  read  Demofthenes’s  own  words : 

&tafix  Idi'ci',  V AStir^fiot  »al  on  701^ 

•roffCofiiS*  ii;  AApa;,  i|  atetyKrtf  r,t  a^av  liptit  vatra  ravra’ 

xartcKent-fUtai,  rtixv  irtprifrtiittx,  X"?*'  Ttii 

h yvyata  If  xot>  orailxfia  »>,xya,  ical  «- 

If  el  ft<  tpixio'dat  Ii/vatro  ru  Aoytf 

TA^f  fxif  xotxuv  vvf  ofTfc'r.  And  the  critic,  in  comparing 
this  palTage  with  a like  defcription  in  Homer,  juft  now 
quoted,  will  be  fenfible  of  the  difference  betwixt  poetical 
painting  and  oratorial  defcription.  Demofthenes  has  gi- 
ven us  little  more  than  the  fubjcft  of  the  piflute,  with 
fone  of  the  great  outlines ; but  Homer  has  filled  up  the 
piece  with  every  ftriking  circumftance  that  could  occur 
to  the  imagioatioQ  of  a painter. 
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‘ talari,  muliercula  nlxus  in  littore*.’  And 
another  of  Lucius  Pifo,  much  longer  and 
more  remarkable  f. 


* In  Verrem,  lib.  v.  p.  446.  edit,  in  ufum  Delphini. 

f ‘ Meminiftine.  ccennm,  cum  ad  te  quinta  fere  hora 
‘ cum  C.  Pifone  venilTem.  nefcio  quo  e gurgulHo  te  pro- 
' dire,  involute  capite,  foleatum  ? Et  cum  illo  ore  feeti* 

* do  teterrimam  nobis  popinam  inhalaifes,  excufatione  te 
‘ uti  valetudinis,  quod  diceres,  vinolentis  te  quibufdam 

* medicaminibus  folere  curari  ? Quam  nos  caufam  cum 
' accepiifemus,  (quid  enim  facere  poteramus  ?)  paulifper 
' itetimus  in  illo  ganearum  tuarum  nidore  atque  fumo  ; 
' unde  tu  nos,  cum  improbiflime  refpondendo,  turn  tur- 
‘ piflime  eruflando,  ejecifti.  Idem  illo  fere  biduo  pro» 

* du£lus  in  concionem  ab  eo,  cni  fic  xquatum  pra:bebas 
' confulatum  tuum,  cum  effes  interrogatus,  quid  fenti- 
' res  de  confnlatu  meo  ; gravis  auftor,  Calatinus  credo 

* aliquis,  aut  Africanus,  aut  Maximus,  et  non  Casfonihus 
' Semiplacentinus  Calventius,  refpondes,  altero  ad  fron- 

* tern  fublato,  altero  ad  mentum  depreflb  fupercilio^ 

* crudtlitattm  tibi  non  placere  in  Z.  Pi/onm,  c.  6.  This 
Is  painting  indeed;  but  it  is  Dutch  paintiilg : And 
though  it  might  have  been  proper  enough  in  a comic 
poet,  it  was  not  fuitable  to  the  dignity  of  an  orator,  a 
confular  orator  too,  and  then  the  firft  fenator  in  Rome. 
But,  with  Cicero’s  great  talents,  there  was  a levity  of 
wit  mixed,  which  he  never  could  (hake  off,  and  which 
made  Cato  fay,  upon  hearing  his  oration  for  Lucius 
Mursena,  made  when  he  was  aflually  conful,  wherein 
he  was  witty  upon  the  ffoical  philofophy — ridiat- 
lum  confnltm  babemut. 
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■ For  this,  and  fuch  like  defcriptions,  I am 
perfuaded  Cicero  was  much  praifed  and 
clapped  by  his  countrymen;  but  I doubt 
whether  the  people  of  Athens,  aflembled, 
either  to  deliberate  on  public  affairs,  or 
to  judge  caufes,  would  have  borne' to  be 
entertained  in  that  way  by  their  orators. 
For,  though  they  loved  poetry,  and  parti- 
cularly that  of  the  theatre,  more  perhaps 
than  any  people  ever  did;  yet  their  tafte 
was  fo  corred,  that  I do  not  believe  they 
could  have  endured  to  fee  it  mixed  with 
their  ferious  bufmefs. 

As  to  other  kinds  of  ftyle,  fuch  as  the 
hiftoric  or  didadic,  this  figure  does  not  at 
all  belong  to  them;  and  therefore,  when- 
ever we  fee  in  any  fuch  compofition  a parr 
ticular  defcription  tending  to  move  the  paf* 
fions,  w'e  ought  to  confider  it  as  out  of  the 
ftyle  of  the  work,  and  belonging  to  poetry 
or  rhetoric : I fay,  tending  to  move  the  paf- 
Jions',  for,  if  it  be  a defcription  of  any 
thing,  as  a fubjed  of  art  or  fcience,  let  it 
be  ever  fo  particular,  it  may  be  very  pro- 
perly inferted,  even  in  hiftory ; and  as  to 
works  of  the  didadic  kind,  fuch  defcrip- 
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tions  properly  belong  to  them.  The  ac- 
count, therefore,  given  by  Thucydides  of 
the  plague  in  Athens,  about  the  beginning 
of  the  Peloponnefian  war,  though  very  ac- 
curate, and  almoft  as  circumftantial  as  a 
phyfician  could  have  given  it,  is  a very 
proper  part  of  his  hiftory. 


! 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

Of  the  Jecond  kind  of  Compofuion^  fgtired 
with  refpeEl  to  the  fenfe^  viz.  by  the  imi- 
tation of  cbarabiers. — The  difference  be- 
twixt this  kind  of  fylc  and  the  pathetic. 
—The  dfference  betwixt  defcribing  and 
imitating  a charabler. — The  Ethic  fyle 
belongs  both  to  Poetry  and  Rhetoric^  but  in 
different  refpc&s. 

ICome  now  to  fpeak  of  the  fecond  way 
in  which  the  fenfe  is  figured,  namely, 
by  exprefling  the  charader  of  the  fpeaker 
or  writer.  The  effect  of  this  turn  given  to 
the  compofitlon  is  felt  by  every  reader  of 
any  tafte  or  judgment ; but  the  nature  of  the 
thing  appears  to  me  to  be  little  underllood 
by  our  modern  critics ; at  leaft  I do  not 
know  any  modern  work  of  criticifm  in 
which  it  is  treated  of  as  a matter  of  art  or 
fcience.  Among  the  antients,  it  was  well 
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* 

known  under  the  name  of  the  to  vfiiKov*^  and 
in  Latin  morata  oratio\\  and  is  treated-^ 
of  by  them  in  every  book  which  they  have 
written  upon  the  fubjefl;  of  rhetoric  or  poe- 
try ; but,  as  it  is  fo  little  underftbod  among 
us,  it  will  be  necelTary  to  explain  the  na- 1 
ture  of  it  at  fome  length. 

And,  firft,  it  , is, to  be  carefully  dillin-i 
guiftied  from  the  expreflion  of  paffion,  of  ^ 

i 

• In  the  Scholia  upon  the  antient  Greek  authors, ) 
where  any  thing  is  faid  of  this  kind-,  it  is  obferved  by  the 
^choliaft  to  be  or  » *i9n,  Xtyofjuton 

t In  this  fenfe  Hotace  ufes  the  word  morala  wheit  he 
fays, 

— — Speclofa  locis,  motataque  reftO 
Fabula,  nullius  venbris,  fine  poiidete  et  ufu, 

Valdius  ob1e£lat  populum,  meliufque  moratur, 

Qjjam  verfus  inopes  rerum,  nugxque  canorae. 

Ai*.  Poet. 

wiiere  the  reader,  not  learned,  would  imagine,  that  by  Fa- 
Fulartile  morata,  was  liiUant  a fahie  of  goi'd moral ; but  it  is 
a fable  or  dramatic  piece,  in  which  character  and  manners 
are  properly  rbprefented.  What  we  would  call  the  morals 
of  the  piece,  are  denoted  by  Jpeclo/a  locit,  which  fig- 
nifies,  that  the  common  topics,  the  fubjeft  of  which  was 
almoft  always  fomething  moral  and  ufeful  in  life,  were 
there  well  handled. 

K 2 
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which  we  have  treated  In  the  preceeding 
chapter.  For  though  a fpeaker  or  writer 
may  fhew  himfelf  to  be  full  of  anger,  grief, 
indigndtion,  or  any  other  paflion,  he  does 
not  for  that  fpeak  or  write  ethically^  if  I 
may  be  allowed  the  expreflion,  becaufe 
chara&er  and  pajfion  are  two  things  quite 
different ; and,  accordingly,  Ariftotle,  in  his 
Poetics,  has  accurately  diftinguifhed  them  : 
Charadler,  fays  he,  is  that  which  directs  us 
in  our  choice  of  adlions,  and  makes  us  be 
denominated  fuch  or  fuch  a man,  that  is, 
good  or  bad,  juft  or.  unjuft,  and  the  like. 
By  paflion,  on  the  other  hand,  we  grieve  or 
rejoice,  hope  or  fear,  and,  in  fhort,  are 
liable  to  every  emotion  or  alteration  of  the 
mind 

Secondly^  There  is  a great  difference  be- 
tween deferibing  a charadler  and  reprefenting 
it ; and  the  one  may  be  intirely  without  the 


^ The  words  of  Ariftotle  are,,  rx  oi  a .■arois^ 

fiixi  (I>xfd4v  TH;  And  .agdjlFy  iem 

zQo;  fASf  TO  roiUToff  o tvi'  iTFota  Tf^ 

t>  ifx  srn  1}  'BTfcatfstTat,  v fsvyet  o ?ayui»  6* 
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other.  A poet  may  reprefent  charadters 
very  well  without  defcribing  any ; and  my 
Lord  Shaftfbury  has  very  well  obferved, 
that,  though  Homer  has  reprefented  or  imi- 
tated characters  exceedingly  well,  he  has  de- 
fcribed  none  *.  And  again,  an  hiftorian  may 
defcribe  characters  very  well,  as  my  Lord 
Clarendon  has  done,  and  yet  imitate  none.’ 
But  what  is  the  difference  betwixt  the  two  ? 
It  is  this : When  I defcribe  a character,  I 
only  /<?//  what  it  is ; whereas,  when  I re- 
prefent it,  I J&ew  or  exhibit  what  it  is.  This 
diflinCtion  will  be  perfectly  imderftood  with 
refpeCt  to  the  body  and  its  operations.  If 
I fay,  that  a man  made  fuch  and  fuch  mo- 
tions or  geftures,  looked  fo  and  fo,  and 
fpoke  with  fuch  a tone  of  voice;  though  I 
defcribe  all  this  ever  fo  accurately  and  par- 
ticularly, flill  I do  but  defcribe',  but  if  I am 
a mimic,  and  move,  look,  and  fpeak  as  he 


• There  is,  however,  one  pafTage  in  the  Iliad,  where 
Homer  has  deferibed  the  charafter  of  his  hero  from  the 
mouth  of  Patrodus ; 

Ou^i  yXvxtfivfcsc  urr,p  i;., 
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does,  then  I reprefcnt  or  imitate  him,  and 
become,  as  it  were,  that  man*. 

According  to  this  account  of  the  matter, 
when  an  author  either  exhibits  himfelf  un- 


* This  is  the  nature  of  imitation,  as  defcribed  by  Pla-; 
to  in  a paflage  of  the  third  book  de  Republica,  too  long 
to  be  here  tranfcribed,  but  of  which  I will  give  the  fub- 
ftance  in  Englilh,  becaufe  it  further  explains  the  nature 
of  imitation,  and  of  that  kind  of  AyJe  which  I call 
Ethic.  Plato,  in  this  paflage,  after  havin^^  fliewn 
what  the  fubjefl  fliould  be  of  the  poetical  fables,  and  my- 
thological talcs,  which  were  to  be  taught  to  children  in 
his  commonwealth,  comes  next  to  explain  in  what  man- 
ner the  fubje£\  was  to  be  handled  in  fuch  fables  or  tales ; 
and  he  begins  with  laying  it  down,  that  whatever  was 
faid  by  poets  or  mythologifts,  was  a narrative  of  what 
had  been,  what  was,  or  what  would  be;  and  this  nar- 
rative was  either  Ample,  or  by  imitation,  or  both  ways. 
The  Interloquutor  Adimantus  did  not  underfland  this 
lafl,  and  defired  an  explanation  of  it:  ‘I  ano,  it  would 
feem,  fays  Socrates,  a ridiculous  teacher;  and  I muft 
do,  I find,  as  thofe  do  who  have  not  learned  the  art  of 
fpeaking  ; I muA  explain  the  thing,  not  in  whole,  but  in 
parts,  and  make  you  conceive  what  I mean  by  examples. 
You  remember  the  beginning  of  the  Iliad,  where  the 
poet  introduces  Chryfes  the  piiefl,  defiring  the  ranfom 
of  his  daughter;  and,  when  he  could  not  obtain  it,  pray- 
ing to  the  god  Apollo  to  avenge  him  of  the  Greeks  foif 
the  refufal.  In  this  parrative,  down  to  thefe  lines, 

•— Ka»  Ihio-ciTO  warrcc^ 

jxaAjoTaj  ^vu  noffpLTjToiii 

f ' 
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der  a certain  charadler,  or  introduces  perfons 
into  his  piece  who  fo  exhibit  themfelves, 
then  does  he  write  in  the  ftyle  I am  de- 
Icribing,  and  is  what  I would  call  an  ethic 
writer.  But,  if  there  is  no  chara<Ster  repre- 


the  poet  fpeaks  himfelf,  and  there  is  no  change  of 
perfon  in  the  narrative;  but  the  fame  perfon,  namely, 
Homer,  contirnes  to  narrate.  But,  after  this,  he  fpeaks 
not  as  Homer,  but  as  Chryfes  the  prieft,  endeavouring, 
as  much  as  he  can,  to  make  us  forget  him,  and  attend 
only  to  the  priefl ; and  in  thefe  two  ways  the  narrative 
goes  on  through  the  whole  Iliad  and  OdylTey.’  The  firft 
of  thefe  ways,  when  the  poet  appears,  and  narrates  in  bit 
onxin  ptrfon,  I call  fimple  narrative i but,  ntihcn  he  becomet 
another,  and  fpeaks  not  as  Homer,  but  as  that  other,  I < 
call  it  narrative  by  imitation  ; becaufe  the  poet,  in  that 
cafe,  imitates,  as  much  as  he  can,  the  perfon  whom  he 
introduces  as  fpeaking.  And  he  may  be  faid  to  be  a mi> 
mic,  with  as  much  propriety  as  a man  is  fo  called,  who 
imitates  the  figure,  gefture,  or  voice  of  another.  If  the 
poet  never  difappeared  himfelf,  but  went  on  narrating 
that  fuch  or  fuch  things  were  done  or  faid,  then  would 
the  whole  poem  be  fimple  narrative ; but  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  poet  never  appeared  at  all  himfelf,  but  the 
whole  ftory  was  told  by  other  perfons,  introduced  as 
fpeakers,  then  would  the  whole  be  imitation  : And  this  is 
the  cafe,  fays  Plato,  of  tragic  and  comic  poetry;  where- 
as the  former  is  the  nature  of  Dithyrambic  poetry.  And, 
lallly,  if  the  flory  is  told  partly  by  the  poet  himfelf,  and 
partly  by  other  fpeakers,  then  is  the  poem  mixed  of 
plain  narrative,  and  of  imitation  ; and  of  this  kind  are 
the  Iliad  and  Odyfiey, 
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fented  in  his  piece,  neither  belonging  to 
himfelf,  nor  to  any  other  perfon,  then, 
whatever  other  excellehce  there  may  be  in 
his  work,  there  is  no  charatler  or  manners 
in  it.  And  it  is  not  enough,  that  the  per- 
fons  he  introduces  as  ading,  may  ftiew 
their  charadcrs  by  their  adions ; for,  un- 
le!s  they  (hew  them  by  fpeaking,  it  is  not 
fuch  charader  as  I mean,  which  muft  be 
exhibited  by  fpeeches,  not  by  adlons. 

This  kind  of  ftyle  belongs  both  to  poe-. 
tiy  and  oratory,  but  in  different  refpeds. 
The  orator  ought  to  reprefent  himfelf  as  a 
good  man,  a lover  of  truth,  juft,  humane, 
and  benevolent,  efpecially  to  thofe  to  whom 
he  addreffes  himfelf*.  But,  if  he  intro- 
duces any  other  perfons  as  fpeaking,  he 


* The  charafter  of  the  orator  is  one  of  the  three  me- 
thods of  perfuafion  mentioned  by  Arillotle,  in  the 
beginning  of  his  books  pf  rhetoric.  We  perfuade, 
fays  he,  by  arguments,  drawn  either  from  the  nature  of 
the  fubjeci,  from  the  palTicns  of  the  hearers,  or  from 
the  charafteroi  the  fpeaker;  lib,  i.  c.  2.  This  fliews  the 
neceffity  of  every  orator  alTuming  a proper  charafler, 
which  is  often  more  convincing  with  the  people  than  either 
of  the  other  two.  For  the  people  fometimcs  may  not 
Vnderflar.4  the  belt  ar^umencs,  and  the  fubjed  may  not 
\ ' 
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need  not  make  them  exhibit  any  charad'er; 
The  poet,  on  the  other  hand,  needs  never 
appear  in  his  own  piece ; and  Homer,  t 
think,  has  been  very  juftly  praifed  for  ne-. 
ver  fo  appearing ; but  the  perfons  he  intro- 
duces muft  neceflarily  have  a charadter, 
which  they  ought  to  fhew  by  their  fpeak- 
ing,  otherwifc  his  piece  is  very  imperfedt. 
And  from  this  difference  proceeds  another, 
that,  though  many  bad  and  wicked  charac- 
ters may  be  defcribed  in  an  oration,  the. 
charafter  reprefcnted  in  it,  being  that  of  the, 
orator  himfelf,  is  always  a good  charadterj 
whereas,  the  charadlers  reprefcnted  by  the 

admit  of  much  paflion;  But  all  men  will  be  difpofed 
to  believe  what  a good  man,  and  a well-wilher  of  theirs, 
tells  them.  An  orator,  therefore,  though  he  be  no^ 
V ftrong  in  argument,  and  though  he  have  not  the  faculty 

of  moving  the  paflions ; yet,  if  he  can  fpeak  , is  not 
to  be  defpifed  : And  the  poiTefling  this  talent  was  of  the 
grcatefl  ufe  to  the  antient  orator,  not  only  in  his  delibe., 
rative  orations,  but  in  his  judicial ; for,  as  the  pleadings 
were  by  the  parties  themfelves,  at  leall  in  Athens,  though 
»•  the  fpeeches  were  fometimes  compofed  by  others,  it  was 

proper  that  the  party  fhould  afliimc  a charadler  through- 
out the  whole  oration,  and  particularly  in  the  narrative, 
^hich  is  net  fo  neceflary  for  our  pleaders  to  do. 
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poet  may  be,  and  often  are,  very  bad  cha- 
rafters. 

As  poetry  is  an  art  imitative  of  charac- 
ters, as  well  as  of  actions,  the  poets  ought, 
above  all  others,  to  excell  in  this  figure  of 
llyle;  and,  accordingly,  Homer,  the  father 
of  poetry,  is  moft  eminent  in  it.  All  the 
charadters  he  has  imitated  are  of  the  heroic 
kind,  excepting  only  one  ridiculous  perfon- 
age,  that  he  has  but  once  exhibited,  I 
mean  Therfites.  But  he  has  contrived,  not— 
withftanding,  to  give  them  a great  variety ; 
for  Achilles,  Ajax,  Hedlor,  Diomede,  &c. 
are  all  heroes,  but  very  difierent  from  one 
another.  Virgil,  it  has  been  obferved,  has 
not  fuch  a variety;  and  indeed  the  truth 
is,  that  he  has  only  three,  ^neas,  Turnus, 
and  Dido;  whereas  we  may  reckon  in  Ho- 
mer a dozen  that  are  diftindUy  charafierized. 
Milton’s  fubjedt  is  particularly  unfortunate 
in  this  refped ; for  it  is  fuch  as  affords  him 
only  one  eharadler  fit  for  poetry.  His 
divine  perfonages  are  fuch  as  cannot  have 
charadlers,  like  thofe  of  Homer’s  dei-» 
ties,  who  are  as  much  charadlerized  as  his 
heroes : And  Adam  and  Eve,  while  in  their 
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ftate  of  pcrfe£tion,  can  hardly  he  conricler-- 
ed  as  human  characters ; and,  after  their 
fall,  the  part  they  aCt  is  very  llioi  t ; fo, 
that  there  remains  only  Satan,  of  whom 
lie  indeed  has  made  a very  fine  poetic  per- 
fonage,  but  not  without  doing  forae  violence 
to  his  character  as  devil.  For  he  has  not 
made  him  perfectly  bad,  which  would  not 
have  been  a character  fo  fit  for  poetry ; but 
he  has  mixed  with  his  devilifh  qualities 
fome  remorfe  and  feeling  of  what  goodnefs 
is;  and,  by  doing  fo,  he  has  brought  the 
character  nearer  to  human, 

Milton  appears  to  have  been  fenfible  of 
this  defect  of  his  fubjeCt;  and,  accordingly, 
he  has  been  at  great  pains  to  fupply  it ; 
for,  in  the  council  of  the  devils,  in  the  fe- 
cond  book,  he  has  exhibited  difi'erent  cha- 
racters of  them  in  very  fine  fpeeches,  the 
fineft,  in  my  opinion,  that  are  to  be  found 
in  Englith.  But  thofe  devils  appear  only 
there,  and  are  no  more  feen ; fo  that  Satan 
may  be  truly  faid  to  be  his  only  character; 
for  he  is  carried  through  the  whole  poem, 
and  every  where  appears  like  himfelf,  of 
which  I lhall  give  but  one  example  out  oX 
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many.  It  is  the  end  of  his  fpeech,  with 
which  he  concludes  the  debate  in  the  coun- 
cil of  Pandemonium;  where,  after  fetting 
forth  the  dangers  that  any  one  muft  run 
who  Ihould  undertake  the  difcovery  of  the 
new  created  world,  he  fays. 

But  I Ihonld  ill  become  this  throne,  O peers ! 

And  this  imperial  fov’reignty,  adorn’d 
With  fplendor,  arm’d  with  power,  if  ought  propos’d 
' And  judg’d  of  public  moment,  in  the  fhape 
Of  difficulty  or  danger,  could  deter 
Me  from  attempting.  Wherefore  do  I aflumc 
Thefe  royalties,  and  not  refufe  to  reign, 

Refufing  to  accept  as  great  a fliare 
Of  hazard  as  of  honour,  due  alike 
To  him  who  reigns,  and  fo  much  to  him  due 
Of  hazard  more,  as  he  above  the  reft 
High  honour’d  fits  ? Go  therefore,  mighty  pow’rs. 
Terror  of  Heav’n,  though  fall’n,  intend  at  home. 
While  here  lhall  be  our  home,  what  beft  may  eafe 
The  prefent  mifery,  and  render  hell 
More  tolerable : If  there  be  cure  or  charm 
To  refpite  or  deceive,  or  Hack  the  pain 
Of  this  ill  manfion  j intermit  no  watch 
Againft  a wakeful  foe,  while  I abroad. 

Thro’  all  the  coafts  of  dark  deftruftion,  feek 
Deliv’rance  for  us  all : This  enterprize 

Hone  <hall  partake  with  me. 

Book  ii.  V.  44$.  & feq^. 
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The  whole  paflage  is  wonderfully  beautiful 
in  every  relpetS:.  But  the  reafon  why  I 
have  quoted  it  is,  to  (hew  how  he  fupports 
Satan’s 

Monarchal  pride,  confcious  of  higheft  worth, 

as  he  exprefles  it.  In  the  firft  of  thefe  lines 
I.  have  no  doubt  but  he  had  in  view  the 
fpeech  of  Sarpedon  in  Homer ; but  he  only 
took  the  hint  from  that  poet ; and  to  Ibew 
the  learned  reader  how  far  he  is  from  a 
fervile  imitator,  even  of  Homer,  I have' 
tranfcribed  the  paflage  below^  *. 


Til)  Jil  T£T»|*J!/*£<r6<»  ftaTuirra 
Ti,  Tit  l^i  ^iTraecrff'ti, 

AuKi»*,  9i{  wt  iiffogoft-o"!. 

Km  Tiftiiot  (Atya  Saffloio  waj  ojjflat, 

Ipwra^m;  *«•  wvjsipojoio  ; 

Tw  nit  Ati*ioi<n  jitTa  TT^nnourtt  to»ra{ 

Ea-raftii,  tio'j  flax’ll  Kainmifn!  atTi^of.r^ai. 

, • * Lib.  ft.  V.  3 10. 

Here  we  may  obferve,  that  indeed  the  thought  is  Ho- 
mer’s; that  a King,  being  moft  honoured,  Ihould  like- 
wife  expofe  himfelf  moft  to  danger.  But  Milton  has 
given  it  fo  much  of  the  rhetorical  call,  and  drelTed  it  fo 
up  with  fentences  and  enthymemas,  after  the  manner  of 
Demofthenes,  who,  as  I have  faid  elfewhere,  was  his 
model  for  fpeeches,  that  Homer  is  hardly  to  be  found- 
in  it. 
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As  to  charafters  of  common  life,  they 
are  finely  imitated  in  Terence’s  comedies, 
where  we  have  ordinary  and  natural  cha- 
radters  reprefented,  fuch  as  give  both  plea- 
fure  and  profit  to  an  intelligent  fpe£tator, 
not  fuch  abfurd  and  ridiculous  charaGers  as 
thofe  of  our  comedy  often  are,  affording 
nothing  but  laughter,  and  that  only  to  the 
mere  vulgar* 

There  is  lately  fprung  up  among  us  a fpe-* 
cies  of  narrative  poem,  reprefenting  likewife 
the  characters  of  common  life.  It  has  the 
fame  relation  to  comedy  that  the  epic  has 
to  tragedy,  and  differs  from  the  epic  in  the 
fame  refpeCl  that  comedy  differs  from  tra-* 
gedy;  that  is,  in  the  aClions  and  characters, 
both  which  are  much  nobler  in  the  epic 
than  in  it.  It  is  therefore,  I think,  a legi- 
timate kind  of  poem ; and,  accordingly,  we 
are  told,  Homer  wrote  one  of  that  kind, 
called  MargiteSy  of  which  fome  lines  are  pre-» 
ferved*.  The  reafon  why  I mention  it 

♦ Ariftotle,  In  his  Ethics  ad  KUomachum,  lib.  vi.  c,  7. 
has  given  us  the  following  paflage  of  Homer’s 
gites : 

Tc.»  t bt’  axamti^a  9in  Siaat,  bt’  ojoTJija, 

"Okt’  Tl  (TO^Ol  . 
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is,  that  we  have,  in  Englifli,  a poem  of  that 
kind,  (for  fo  I will  call  it)  which  has  more 
of  charadfer  in  it  than  any  work,  anticnt  or 
modern,  that  I know.  The  work  I mean  is, 
the  Hijlory  of  Tom  Jones ^ by  Henry  Fielding, 
which,  as  it  has  more  perfonages  brought 
into  the  ftory  than  any  thing  of  the  poetic 
kind  I have  ever  feen ; fo  all  thofe  perfon- 
ages have  charadters  peculiar  to  them,  in 
fo  much,  that  there  is  not  even  an  hoft  or  an 
hoftels  upon  the  road,  hardly  a fervant,  w'ho 
is  not  diftinguilhed  in  that  way;  in  fliort 
I never  faw  any  thing  that  was  fo  much 
animated,  and,  as  I may  fay,  all  alive  with 
charaders  and  manners,  as  the  Hiftory  of 
-Tom  Jones. 

This  configuration  of  ftyle  has  not  been 
fo  much  explained,  even  by  the  antient  au- 
thors, nor  fo  accurately  divided  into  its  fe- 
veral  fpecies,  as  other  figures  have  been: 


a charaSer  .very  common  in  thefe  days,  but,  it  would 
feem,  rare  in  thofe  antient  times.  And  Plato,  in  the 
AlcibiaJes  II.  has  preferved  another  line  of  it : ^ 

^o^^a  nVurraro  xaxuf  J riiriararo  ‘Oavra  i 

a character  likewife  not  uncommon  now-a-days;  but,  1 
believe,  not  fo  common  in  thofe  times. 
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There  is  only  one  fpecies  of  it  that  has  been 
defined  and  explained.  It  is  when  the- 
fpeaker  aflumes  a chara£Ier  and  fentiments 
different  from  his  own.  This  figure  is 
known  by  the  name  of  Irony^  which  Socra-' 
tes  pradiifed  more  than  any  man  we  have 
heard  of,  and  it  was  the  diftinguifliing 
charadtcriftic  of  his  ftyle  and  manner.  But 
there  may  be  as  many  fpeciefes  of  this 
figure,  as  there  are  different  charadiers  that 
may  be  reprefented  by  an  author  or  fpeaker, 
whether  they  be  affumed  charadiers,  or  his 
own  natural  charadler.  If  the  fubjedl  were 
to  be  divided,  and  treated  of  in  this  man- 
lier, it  would  take  in  the  definition  and  ex- 
planation of  all  the  different  characters  of 
men — a thing  very  neceffary  to  be  known 
both  by  poet  and  Orator.  And  accord- 
ingly, Arillotle,  in  his  Imoks  of  rhetoric, 
has  fpent  feveral  chapters  upon  that  fubjedl, 
which  are  a mofl  valuable  part  of  that  va^- 
luable  work.  And  Horace  alfo,  in  his  art 
of  poetry,  has  fome  very  fine  lines  upon 
the  fame  fubjedl.  As,  therefore,  this  work 
is  fo  much  better'  done  to  my  hand,  I will 
fay  no  more  of  it,  ])ut  will  here  conclude 
what  I have  to  fay  upon  this  part  of  flyle. 
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C H A P.  iX; 

The  great  variety  of  Compofit'ion  illujlrated  * 
by  an  example. — Of  the  third  kind  of 
fgures  of  the  fenfe. — Some  of  thefe  namedy 
fucb  as  Interrogation — Antithefs — Simile 
— Allegory— -Many  more  of  fucb  fgures 
have  no  name. — The  ufe  of  them  in  compo- 
fition. — Examples  of  them  from  Virgil's 
GeorgicSy  and  Dr.  Armfrong's  Poem  on 
Health.'— Pra  fe  of  that  Poem. — Conclu- 
fton  of  kahat  relates  to  the  Figures  of 
Speech. — Apology  for  the  Author  s being 
fo  minute  in  explaining  them. 

The  reader,  who  is  not  learned  in  the 
critical  art,  if  he  has  had  the  patience 
to  accompany  me  fo  far  m what  I have  faid 
toncerning  all  thofe  niceties  of  compofition, 
will  be  furprifed  to  find  that  there  is  fo  much 
variety  in  this  matter ; and  he  will  be  ftill 
more  furprifed  to  be  fbld,  that  the  variety  is 
VoL.  III.  L 
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not  yet  exhaufted  ; and  that,  befides  all  the 
feveral  forms  and  figures  of  compofition 
which  I have  explained,  relating  both  to  the 
fenfe  and  the  found,  there  remain  others 
without  name  or  number,  which  ferve  to 
vary  and  adorn  the  compofition,  as  well  as 
thofe  that  have  been  already  mentioned. 

In  order  to  help  him  to  conceive  this  va- 
riety, I will  take  a period  of  fome  length, 
and  fliow  him  the  different  ways  in  which 
it  may  be  compofed.  The  example  I fhall 
ufe  is  a period  that  1 have  mentioned  more 
than  once  before,  viz.  that  of  Milton  in  Sa- 
tan’s firft  fpeech  in  the  council  of  devils,  in 
the  fecond  book  of  Paradife  Loft;  and  I will 
take  in  the  whole  paflage,  containing  an  ar- 
gument which  fhews,  as  much  as  any  thing 
in  the  whole  work,  Milton’s  rhetorical  fa- 
culty ; for  by  it  he  endeavours  to  prove, 
that  hell  is,  at  leaft  in  fome  refpedts,  better 
than  heaven : 

Me  tho’ juft  right,  and  the  fix’d  laws  of  Heaven 
Did  firft  create  your  leader;  next,  free  choice; 

With  what  befides,  in  council  or  in  fight. 

Hath  been  atchiev’d  of  merit ; yet  this  lofs. 

Thus  far  at  leaft  recover’d,  hath  much  more 
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Bllabllfh’d  in  a fafe  unenvied  throne. 

Yielded  with  full  confent.  The  happier  flate 
In  heaven,  which  follows  dignity,  might  draw 
Envy  from  each  inferior;  but  who-here 
Will  envy  whom  the  highelt  place  expofes  . 
Foremoft  to  ftand  againit  the  Thund’rer’s  aim 
Your  bulwark,  and  condemns  to  greate'ltthare 
t)f  endlefs  pain  ? Where  there  is  then  no  good 
For  which  to  drive,  no  ftrife  can  grow  up  there 
From  fadion;  for  none  fure  will  claim  in  hell 
Precedence ; none,  whole  portion  is  fo  fmall 
Of  prefent  pain,  that  <vith  ambitious  mind 
Will  covet  more.  With  this  advantage  theii 
To  union,  and  firm  faith,  and- firm  accord. 

More  than  can  be  in  heav’n,  we  now  return 
To  claim  our  juft  inheritance  of  old. 

Surer  to  profper  than  prbfperity 

Pould  have  aftur’d  us ; and  by  tvh^t  bell  way. 

Whether  of  open  war  or  covert  guile. 

We  now  debate  : 'Who  can  advife,  may  fpeak. 

As  every  compofition  is  made  up  of  cer- 
tain niaterials,  let  us  confider,  firjl^  of  what 
materials  the  compofition  here  is  made.  A nd 
tjaiefe  are  the  following  propofitions  (for 
there  is  no  need  to  analyfe  it  further) ; 
i^,  I was  created  your  leader,  by  the  fixed 
laws  of  Heaven : 'idly^  I was  likewife  by  you 
chofen  for  leader:  yily\  This  choice  was 
confirmed  by  my  atchievements : 4/16)^,  But. 
I was  liable  to  envy  while  in  heaven : For, 
li  2 
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Stblyi  there  Is  envy  in  heaven,  becaufe  there 
is  in  it  good  for  which  to  contend:  But, 
Gthlxy  There  is  no  envy  here  in  hdl,  be- 
cauie  there  is  no  good  to  contend  for.  From 
thefe  premifes,.  the  conclufion  is  drawn, 
that  he  was  more  eftablifhed  in  his  throne, 
and  they  in  a better  condition,  and  furer 
to  profper  than  before  their  fall.  Thefe 
materials  may  be  put  together  in  the  fol- 
lowing plain  manner,  without  any  figure 
or  other  ornament  of  language, 

* Being  created  your  leader,  by  Juft  right, 
‘ and  Heaven’^s  fixt  laws,  then  by  your  free 
‘ choice,  and  next  by  my  own  atchieve- 
*•  ments  in  battle  and  in  council ; I am  fur- 

* ther  eftabliftied  in  this  right  by  the  lofs 

* we  have  fuftained,  a lofs,  at  leaft,  fo  far  re- 
‘ covered ; for,  by  this  lofs,  I am  delivered 
*■  from  the  danger  of  envy,  which  attends 
‘ dignity  in  heaven,  but  which  cannot  be 
‘ here,  where  there  is  no  good  to  contend 
‘ for,  and  where  the  higheft  dignity  only 
‘ expofes  to  the  greateft  mifery.  With  the 
^ advantage,  then,  of  greater  union  and 
*•  firmer  concord  than  can  be  in  heaven,  we 
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‘ are  in  a better  condition,  and  furer  to 

* profper  than  we  were  before  our  fall.’ 

This  is  the  plain  fenfe  of  the  pafliige; 
but  it  will  be  fomewhat  ornamented,  if  it  be 
turned  in  this  way; 

‘ What  could  have  eftabliflied  me  more 

* in  my  throne  than  this  very  lofs  that  we 

* have  fuftained,  thus  far,  at  leaft,  repair- 
‘ ed?  Before,  indeed,  I was  created  your 

* leader,  by  the  fixt  laws  of  Heaven.  This 
‘ creation  was  confirmed,  firft  by  your  free 

* ele<3:ion,  next  by  my  own  atchievcments 
‘ in  council  and  in  battle;  but  ftill  I was 
‘ in  danger,  from  that  envy  which  attends 

* all  fuperior  dignities  in  heaven,  Now 

* that  is  at  an  end ; for  who  will  envy  him 

* who  is  here  condemned  to  fuffcr  the 
‘ greateft  Ihare  of  pain  ? And  how  can  there 

* be  contention,  when  there  is  no  good  for 
^ which  to  contend  ? With  the  advantage, 
‘ then,  of  fo  much  greater  unanimity  and 
‘ concord  than  we  could  enjoy  in  hea- 
‘ ven,  let  us  return  to  claim  our  juft  inheri-* 
‘ tance,  being  now  alTure^  to  profper  more 

* than  profperity  could  have  alTured  US.’ 
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Or  thus,  with  a little  more  ornament,  and 
more  of  the  rhetorical  caft. 

‘ As  ufurpation,  the  want  of  the  people’s 
^ concurrence  in  the  election  of  a monarch, 

‘ and  the  defedl  of  perfonal  merit  in  the 

* monarch  himfelf,  make  a throne  infecure ; 
\ fo,  on  the  other  hand,  nothing  eftablifhes 
^ a throne  more  than  juft  right  and  fixt 
' laws,  the  free  eledion  of  the  people,  and 
‘ the  atchievements  of  the  monarch  in  coun- 

cil  and  in  battle.  All  thefe  advantages  I 

* enjoy.  But  there  is  one  thing  which 
^ makes  my  throne  ftill  more  fecure:  What 
‘ is  that  ? It  is  this  very  lofs  that  we  have 
‘ fuftained ; by  which  that  envy  which  at- 
‘ tends  fuperior  dignities  in  heaven  is  at  an 
‘ end.  For  who  will  here  envy  him  who 
‘ is  condemned  to  fuffer  the  greateft  mifery  ? 

‘ With  more  unanimity,  therefore,  and  firm 
‘ concord  than  can  be  in  heaven,  let  us  de- 
‘ liberate  how  we  are  to  repair  our  Ioffes, 
^ thus  far  already  recovered.’ 

y 

- Other  turns  might  be  given  to  this  fen- 
tence;  but  thefe  will  fuffice  to  {h.cvr^  JirJi, 
how  much  more  copious  the  language  of* 
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Milton  is,  and  how  much  more  rounded, 
eompadt,  and  nervous  his  compofition  is, 
than  any  that  I,  at  leaft,  can  give  to  this 
pafTage.  ido^  If  there  be  fo  much  variety  in 
turning  one  fingle  argument,  how  much  more 
muft  there  be  in  the  compofition  of  a 
whole  difcourfe  or  oration,  though  the  fub- 
ftance  of  the  matter,  and  the  order  of  treat- 
ing it,  ftill  continue  the  fame?  Lajlly^  And, 
what  is  more  to  our  prefent  purpofe,  it  may 
be  obferved,  that  all  the  variety  is  here  pro- 
duced, without  ufing  any  of  the  figures,  of 
which  I have  treated  in  the  two  preceeding 
chapters ; for  there  is  here  neither  the  pa- 
thetic nor  the  ethic,  nor  any  thing  but  the 
argument  varioufly  turned  and  figured. 
This  then  fliews,  that  there  are  ways  of 
figuring  the  fenfe  of  a compofition  other- 
wife  than  either  by  paflion  or  by  manners; 
and  it  is  of  fuch  figures  that  I am  now  to 
treat. 

Some  of  them  have  got  names ; and  with 
thefe  I fliall  begin.  And,  JirJl^  there  is 
Interrogation^  a figure  ufed  by  Milton  in 
this  period,  and  likewife  by  me  in  the  two 
laft  ways  I have  turned  it.  It  is  a figure 
L 4 
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that  ferves  to  excite  the  attention,  and  gives 
life  and  fpirit  to  the  compofition.  It  is, 
therefore,  much  ufed  both  by  poets  and 
orators,  and  particularly  by  Demofthenes, 
who  frequently  throws  pungent  interroga- 
tions into  the  middle  of  his  arguments  and 
periods,  by  which  he  not  only  varies  the 
meaning,  but  the  found  of  his  compofition, 
and  often  much  inforces  the  fenfe  and  ar- 
gument. It  is  a figure  that  is  likewife 
commonly  ufed  in  ordinary  converfation 
efpecially  when  we  argue ; for  it  belongs 
more  to  argument  than  to  narrative ; and 
therefore  it  is  little  ufed  by  hiftorians. 

Another  figure,  likewife  belonging  more 
to  argument  than  to  narrative,  is  Antithefts; 
a figure  I have  already  mentioned  among 
the  figures  of  conftrudion.  It  is  alfo  a 
lively  figure,  which,  by  oppofing  things 
to  one  another,  throws  greater  light  upon 
both.  It  is* a figure  alfo  of  pleafant  found; 
for,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  makes  an  op- 
pofition  in  the  fenfe,  it  produces  a fimila- 
rity  in  the  ftrudure  of  the  words ; and, 
when  joined  with  fome  other  figures  above- 
Dfientioned,  fuch  as  the  Paronomafia,  and 
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like  endings,  as  it  fometimes  happens*,  it 
makes  the  ftyle  altogether  panegyrical,  and 
even  theatrical.  It  is  much  ufed  by  mor 
dern  authors,  particularly  by  thofe  who  are 
thought  to  write  fmartly  and  wittily ; for  it 
is  the  figure  of  wit,  as  I fliall  fhew,  when  I 
come  to  treat  of  that  kind  of  ftyle. 

There  is  another  figure  of  the  kind  we 
are  now  fpeaking  of,  and  which  likewife 
has  a name,  and  that  is  the  Simile,  of  great 

* Of  this  kind  a great  deal  is  to  be  found  in  Jfocrates ; 
and  in  Plato  too,  when  he  afFeSs  to  write  rhetorically ; 
as  in  his  funeral  oration  in  the  Menexenus,  where  we 
have  fuch  fentences  as  the  following : t»;  fui  -BaiStvotrif 
T«;  it  — Again,  nxviaatTtf  fta 

rut  OToXif«S{,  it  rut  -Again,  rut  /“»  Trr«- 

^ivri)X0Ta(  ixtaut  ivaui<rii,  rott  it  ^ucrtt  ivfutut  'Btafaine-tt 

—Further,  eroXiriiz  laTi,  ti  fitt  ayaSn  aya« 

fliur,  fill  xaftv  it  xaxut;  where  we  have  altogether  the  Pa- 
ronomafia,  like  endings,  the  Antithells,  and  every  other 
fpecies  of  the  Parifolis.  But  the  frequent  ufc  of  fuch 
figures  is  blamed  by  the  Halicarnaflian — •aifi  rvt  ru  Ar,- 
Ijoaittut  ittnrtiTot ; c.  26.  as  making  the  liyle  unfit  for 
bufinefs  and  aflion,  and  fuch  as  I have  deferibed  it 
above,  fit  bnly  for  theatres  and  panegyrical  affemblies, 
)vhen  men  meet  for  the  purpofe  only  of  being  entertain- 
ed, by  having  their  ears  and  fancies  amufed. 
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ufe  in  poetry,  and  particularly  in  heroic 
poetry;  for  it  both  raifes  and -varies  the 
ftyle.  Homer  has  ufed  it  much,  and  fo  has 
our  Milton ; who,  though  he  has  not  co- 
pied from  Homer  any  one  fimile  fervilely, 
as  far  as  I remember,  has  imitated  his  man- 
ner more  than  any  other  poet  I know, 
without  excepting  even  Virgil,  who  has 
copied  more  frpm  Homer,  but  has  not,  in 
jny  judgment,  imitated  him  fo  well.  For 
Milton’s  fimiles  are,  like  Homer’s,  defcrip- 
tions  of  the  thing,  without  being  confined 
to  the  point  of  fimilitude;  and  he  often 
animates  them,  as  Horner  likewife  does,  by 
introducing  human  fentiments  and  pafllons 
into  them  This  alfo  is  a figure  of  wit 

* Of  this  kind  is  Milton’s  fimile  of  the  fallen  angels, 
contrafUng  their  forms,  and  crouding  into  Pandaemo. 
pium : 

—They  but  now  who  feem’d 
In  bignefs  to  furpafs  earth’s  giant  fons. 

Now  lefs  than  fmalleft  dwarfs,  in  narrow  roont 
Throng  nuniberlefs,  like  that  Pygma;an  race. 
Beyond  the  Indian  mount ; or  fairy  elves, 

Whofe  mid-night  revels,  by  a forefl’s  fide. 

Or  fountain,  fome  belated  peafant  fees. 

Or  dreams  he  fees,  while  over-head  the  moon 
bits  arbitrefs,  and  nearer  to  the  earth 
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among  our  modern  authors,  and  particular-, 
ly  is  very  much  ufed  by  our  writers  of  co-r 
medy. 

What  fimile  is  to  a metaphor,  an  allegOr 
xy  is  to  a fimile.  For,  as  a fimile  is  4 


Wheels  her  pale  cpurfe ; they  op  their  mirth  pnd  dance 
Intent,  with  jocund  mufic  charm  his  ear; 

At  once,  with  joy  and  fear,  his  heart  rebounds. 

Book  I.  V.  777. 

|le  has  another  beautiful  limile  of  the  fame  kind  in 
the  4th  book  of  Paradife  Loft,  beginning  v.  980.  where 
he  compares  the  angels  furrounding  Satan  with  a grove 
of  fpears,  bending  towards  him,  to  a Held  of  corn  waved 
with  the  wind ; 

While  thu$  he  fpake,  the  angelic  fquadron  bright 
Turn’d  fiery  red,  fharp’ning  in  mooned  horns 
Their  phalanx,  and  began  to  hem  him  round 
With  ported  fpears,  as  thick  as  when  a field 
Of  Ceres,  ripe  for  harveft,  waving  bends 
Her  bearded  grove  of  ears,  which  way  the  wind 
Sways  them : ‘ The  careful  plowman  doubting  ftands, 

‘ Left  on  the  threfhing-floor  his  hopeful  fheaves 
1 Prove  chaff. 

This  is  exaftly  after  ;he  manner  of  Homer  in  many  of  • 
his  fimiles,  particularly  in  the  following,  where  he  com- 
pares the  fires  of  the  Trojan  camp  to  the  heavens,  in  a 
clev,  ftvry,  and  moon-ihine  night: 
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lengthened  metaphor,  fo  an  allegory  is  a 
lengthened  fimile.  It  is  drawn  out  to  fo 
great  a length,  by  fome  modern  authors,  as 
^o  run  through  a whole  piece,  and  make 


■«,'  S’  or  a-iXmijy 

Camgr  d^iv^gviccf  ort  r*  tirXiTo  njutfAo^  dgSr^f 
£x  T g^apor  tpac’ctt  a-xomecgf  xcct  ax^oif 

Kat  vacTreni*  v^apoOiP  ^ wt^^ayn  a^Trtrof  aiOzgt 
TJarrcc  ^g  r*  ithrag  ygyz^t  ti  <p^ipa  'WoifAZv* 

II.  G.  V.  555. 

Again,  in  the  fine  fimile  of  the  two  torrents  meeting,  to 
which  he  compares  the  fhock  of  two  armies  engaging, 
he  places  a fhepherd  at  a diftance,  hearing  the  noife, 
juft  as  a painter  who  had  been  to  draw  the  fcene  he  de- 
fcribes  would  have  enlivened  his  landfkip,  by  fetting 
down  fuch  a figure  in  it: 

"n,-  0 oTi  ®sTa(*oi,  Kar  ^tcrrif, 

’Ei(  fairyayiunxr  O’U/iffaMiror  vouf, 

K(U>uti*  xal^l;(  irroo-Gi  ^acfaSftif' 

Tut  Si  ti  T>l^oo'f  SoTToi  it  Uf la’ll  ixXvf 

jliib.  S.  V.  452. 

It  is  by  fuch  defcriptions  that  Homer  has  furnifhed  fq 
many  good  fubjedls  for  painters,  more,  I believe,  than 
any  other  poet ; for,  as  he  paints  in  words,  it  is  eafy  to 
copy  him  in  colours;  whereas,  a poet  that  does  not 
paint,  but  gives  only  a general  defcription,  as  moft  of 
' our  modern  poets  do,  cannot  be  copied  by  the  painter. 
Some  modern  critics  find  fault  with  fuch  fimiles,  as 
containing  many  particulars  that  have  nothing  to  do 
in  the  comparifon ; and  particularly  Mr.  Perault,  the 
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what  we  call  an  allegorical  poem.  I do 
not  know  that  whole  works  of  that  kind 
were  known  in  antient  times ; but  it  was 
ufed  by  them  as  an  ornament  and  figure 
of  ftyle,  and  but  very  fparingly,  even  in 
that  way.  Homer  has  but  very  few ; though 
certain  critics,  antient  as  well  as  modern, 
have  found  a great  many  in  him.  Some 
indeed  have  allegorized  every  thing  in  him, 
the  human  as  well  as  the  divine  perfo- 
nages.  Virgil  has  been  blamed,  and  I 
think  very  juftly,  for  drawing  out  to  fo 
many  lines  the  allegorical  defciption  of 
Fame,  which  Homer  has  difpatched  in  two 


French  critic,  condemns  them,  and  calls  them  fimile^ 
a longue  quen,  or  long-tailed  Jimiles.  But  fuch  critics  do 
not  confider,  that  the  Epic  is  a poem  of  great  extent, 
and  which  does  not  hallen  to  its  conclufion  fo  much  as 
tragedy.  Therefore  it  admits  of  epifodes,  and  fuch  de.* 
icriptions  and  digrelGve  iimiles,  as  they  may  be  called, 
and,  in  Ihort,  of  every  thing  that  can  raife  or  embelliib 
the  ftyle,  provided  k be  not  altogether  foreign  to  the; 
purpofe. 

* Befides  this  allegorical  defcription  of  Fame,  I do 
not  recolleft  any  allegory,  either  in  the  Iliad  or  OdylTey, 
except  the  ftory  which  Phoenix  tells  to  Achilles  of  prajtrr, 
which,  he  fays,  are  the  daughters  of  Jupiter,  and  fol- 
low Ate,  repairing  the  mifchiefs  that  ihe  does ; II.  i. 
V.  498.  And  the  ftory  of  the  two  calks,  that  Achikss 
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And  Milton,  with  greater  reafon,  has  beeri 
blamed  for  making  fuch  allegorical  perfo- 
nages,  as  Sin  and  Deaths  adt  fo  confiderable 
a part  in  his  poem; 

Thefe  are  all,  or,  at  leaft,  the  principal 
figures  of  this  kind  that  have  got  names; 
but  every  way  by  which  the  meaning  may  be 
any  Ways  affedfed,  and  the  compofition  Va- 
ried from  plain  grammatical  fpeech,-  is  pro- 
perly called  a figure.  And  that  there  may 


fells  to  Priani,  out  of  which  Jupiter  mixes  the  cup  of 
mortals;  II.  24.  v.  527.  Ariftarchus,  therefore,  the 
gfreat  antient  critic,  was  millaken,  when  he  faid  therei 
was  no  allegory  at  all  in  Homer  ; but  he  was  very  much 
nearer  the  truth  than  thofe  critics  who  allegorized  ever/ 
thing,  even  the  human  perfonages;  fuch  as  Hcflor  and 
Achilles:  See  Eullathius  on  Iliad  Firlt.  The  truth  is, 
that  even  what  is  called  the  mythology  of  Homer,  is.' 
not  allegory;  but,  like  dll  the  reft  of  the  mythology  of 
Greece;  hiftorical  fafts  much  difguifed,  indeed,  by  fa- 
ble, with  this  differenco,  however,-  betwixt  Homer’s 
mythology  and  the  later  Greek,  mythology,  that  the 
former  is  made  up  of  ftories  of  the  antient  Egyptian 
kings,  or  gods,  as  they  call  them;  with  little  or  no  addi- 
tion from  the  invention  of  the  Greek's;  excepf  changing 
the  fcene  of  their  adventures  from  Egypt  to  Greece  ; the; 
latter  is  the  hiftory  of  the  Egyptian  gods,  much  enlarged 
by  Greek  fables.  For  the  Egyptian  religion,  when  it  waa, 
tranfplanted  to  Greece,  flouriftied  exceedingly  thercy 
and  produced  a large  growth  of  new  divinitiejv 
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be  many  fuch,  as  many  as  there  are  different 
ways  of  turning  the  fame  fentence,-  is  evi- 
dent, both  from  the  reafon  of  the  thing, 
and  from  the  examples  I have  given. 

But  it  will  be  faid,  what  is  the  ufe  of 
turning  the  fame  thing  fo  many  different 
ways?  And  are  not  the  methods  I have  al- 
ready pointed  out  fufheient,  and  more  than, 
fufheient,  for  the  purpofe  of  men  commu- 
nicating their  thoughts  to  one  another? 
And,  indeed,  if  nothing  more  were  requi- 
red than  plain  fpeech,  a great  deal  more 
than  enough  has  been  faid  upon  the  fub- 
jeft.  But  we  are  fpeaking  of  ornamented 
language;  and  for  this  is  required, 
that  things  fhould  be  expreffed  in  a way 
fomewhat  different  from  the  common  and 
ordinary.  Now,  it  may  be  improper  to 
vary  the  compofition  of  common  fpeech  by 
any  of  the  figures  hitherto  mentioned,  and 
yet,  fome  way  or  other,  it  muft  be  varied, 
otherwife  it  would  not  be  ornamented  lan- 
guage. idly^  There  muft  be  a change 
even  of  ornament;  for  variety,  as  I have 
before  obferved,  is  abfolutely  neceffary  in 
all  the  works  of  art,  in  order  to  make  them 
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pleafe;  and  the  fineft  compofition  in  the 
World,  if  it  were  to  continue  always  the 
famej  would*  in  the  end,  very  much  dif- 
guft*.  One  of  the  greateft  faultSi  there- 
fore, of  compofition  is^  that  noted  by 
$ 

Quintilian  f,  under  the  name  of  Homoiolo^ 
gia;  and  it  is  one  of  the  greateft  praifes  of 
the  ftyle  of  Demofthenes,  and  is  mentioned 
by  the  Halicamaflian  as  a well  known 
mark  by  which  his  compofition  is  diftin- 
guiftied  from  that  of  every  other  orator* 
the  varying  his  periods,  and  members  of 
periods,  and,  in  fhort,  every  part  of  his 
compofition,  by  different  figures  and  forms 


* See  what  the  HalicarnalTian  has  fald  upon  this  fub- 
Jefl,  in  his  moft  valuable  treatifc  wipj  JiistTirrst  t«  Auf«xr- 
c.  48.  where  he  compares  ornate  compofition  to 
what  it  refembles  more  or  lefs  in  all  languages,  but  moll 
of  all  in  Greek  ; I mean  mufic  ; and  he  fuppofes  that  a 
mufician  was  perfedl  as  to  melody,  but  had  no  regard  to 
rhythm,  could  we  endure,  fays  he,  fuch  a mufical  com? 
pofition?  Again,  let  us  fuppofe,  that  both  the  melody  and 
rhythm  are  compleat,  but  that  he  contihues  always  the 
fame  melody,  and  the  fame  rhythms,  without  any  change 
or  variety,  would  not  this  Ipoil  all  f 

f P.  698.  Edit.  Burmanni. 
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of  exprellion  And  all  this  variety  may 
be  fo  ordered,  by  a judicious  fpeaker  of 
writer,  that  the  fenfe  and  matter,  which 
ought  to  be  the  principal  in  all  compofi- 
tions,  may  not  only  not  be  burt,  but  even 
aided  and  inforced  by  it. 

* After  having  mentioned  the  melody  and  rhythm  of 
his  compofition,  of  which  we  have  fo  little  idea,  and 
made  thefe  two  the  firlt  diftinguilliing  marks  of  his 
Ityle,  he  adds,  re>TSir  it.  xal  rr,f  <rc>dtcnut 

T8  ^.iTopo;  riff  roi  Tt  xetl  to 

tcotxiAu;,  Toi  «uAs  afai  rat  yaf  ia^l^ 

a’Jfit  aorAuc  TcffO{,  if  nx‘  ^lai’rf’ro^iAToti  Tai(  rt  tloiAAaysi; 
xat  Toif  top  ctTTxrrtq  Ivavi*  xal  fcoi  ^oxa  ravrat 

/Ati  Xoyu)  ^iurfiai,  ytu^ijia  xat  rot(  ^avAoToiToi;  orrot.  ni^t 

Tfi;  ^»oT»To;  Tu  Ar,^o0^»u(,  p.  3^5’  And  again,  in  his 
fecond  treatife  upon  Thucydides,  c.  53.  p.  a6j.  fpeaking 
of  Demolthenes,  he  fays,  rOti{  ^sta^oAai;  «ai  t>;  cooioAia, 

A;a!  TU  ocT^il^TtaTov  ix^t^itr  pcrfACt,  xo&cxur  rr,9 

^pao-ir.  And,  according  to  Cicero,  Demofthenes  was 
reckoned  the  firft  of  orators,  on  account  of  the  variety 
of  the  figures,  and  conformations,  ai  he  calls  them,  of  his 
fentences.  It  is  where  he  is  fpeaking  of  Antonins,  a 
Roman  orator,  contemporary  with  Lucius  Crafins.  Of 
him  he  fays,  that  he  excelled  ‘ in  fententiarum  orna* 

' mentis  et  donformationibus,  quo  gcncre,  quia  pracltat 
' omnibus  Demofthenes,  idcirco  a doflis  oratorum  ell 

* princeps  judicatus.  !;;k;’’.uocTa  enim,  qute  vocant  Gratci, 

* ea  maxime  ornant  oratorem  ; eaque  non  tam  in  verbis 
‘ pingendis  habent  pondus,  quatn  in  illumipandis  fen- 

VoL.  III.  M 
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This  variety  of  compofition  is  not  only 
mod  beautiful  and  pleafing,  but,  more  than 
any  thing  elfe,  fecures  an  author  or  fpeak- 
er  againft  parodies,  or  ridiculous  imita- 
tions. For  it  is  a famenefs  in  the  ftyle,  and 
certain  forn^js  of  expreffion  often  recurring, 
that  makes  a ftyle  liable  to  be  taken 
according  to  the  common  expreflion.  For 
proof  of  this,  we  fee  how  the  ftyle  of  Sal- 
luft  or  Tacitus  has  been  imitated  by  fome 
writers  of  later  times  ; not  indeed  in  the 
way  of  parody,  but  as  fomething  fine  and 
excellent  of  the  kind  t Whereas,  the  variety 
of  Demofthenes’s  compofition  it  is  impoflible 
to  ridicule,  and  exceedingly  difficult  to  imi- 
tate. And,  in  general,  it  may  be  faid  of  a 
good  ftyle,  as  of  a good  face,  that  it  has  no 
ftrong  or  diftinguilhing  features,  but  it  is 
the  fymmetry  and  juft  proportion  of  the 
whole  that  pleafes.  Such  a face,  however,  is 
much  more  difficult  to  imitate  in  painting  or 
fculpture,  than  a face  with  any  thing  pro- 
minent, or  out  of  due  proportion. 

‘ tentiis.’  De  Cl.  Oratoribus,  c.  37.  And  it  isthecom- 
pofition  which  ^fchines,  who  fhould  have  belt  known 
to  what  he  owed  his  ruin,  praifes  moft  in  his  antagoniii, 
ss  the  HalicarnalTian  informs  us. 
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There  is  no  author,  as  far  as  I know, 
that  has  attempted  to  divide  and  clafs,  un- 
der different  heads,  all  this  variety  of 
figures.  It  would  not  be  an  eafy  talk  ; and 
I doubt  whether  it  would  be  worth  the 
while.  I fhall  therefore  do,  as  Plato  fays 
the  unlearned  do,  when  they  would  explain 
any  thing:  Inftead  of  taking  the  whole 
together,  dividing  and  fubdividing,  and 
unfolding  it  by  definition,  they  go  to  par- 
ticulars, and  explain  it  by  examples  *.  And 
as  fome,  even  of  my  learned  readers,  may 
not  be  familiarly  acquainted  with  Demof- 
thenes,  who,  as  I have  faid,  excelled  fo 
touch  in  the  variety  of  his  figures,  I will 
take  my  examples  from  an  author  better 
known,  viz.  Virgil.  This  author  lived  to 
finifh  only  two  pieces,  his  Ecloguesy  and 
his  Georgicsy  both  mafter-pieees  of  ftyle 
and  compofilion,  but  different,  in  that 
refpe<ft,  one  from  the  other.  The  ftyle 
of  the  Eclogues  is  elegant  and  ornament- 
ed ; at  the  fame  time,  it  has  much  of  ru- 
ral fimplicity  (not  the  Dorick  rufticity  of 

* See  Plato  in  the  paflage  quoted  above,  p,  ia6.  from 
the  third  book  de  Republica. 
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Theocritus) ; fo  that  it  is  rather  fweet  and 
pleafant,  than  highly  and  richly  ornament-* 
ed*.  I except,  however,  the  fourth  E- 
ologue,  of  which,  as  the  fubjed  is  not  rural, 


* It  is  of  that  kind  of  ftyle  which  Horace  charafterizes 
by  the  epithets  of  motti  et  facttum, 

• - Molle  atque  facttum 
Virgilio  annuerint  gaudentts  rare  Camcrnit ; 

•where  the  Engliih  reader  would  be  much  miAaken 
if  he  Ihould  tranllatc  facttum  by  the  word  facttious,  de- 
rived from  it,  of  which  there  is  nothing  in  the  llyle  of 
Virgil’s  eclogues ; but  it  anfwers  to  what  the  Greek  cri- 
tics call  the  TO  yXa^tifos  in  compolition,  which  may  be 
trandated  fwnt  and  elegant.  This  Ihews  ns,  that  it  is  im- 
pofllble  thoroughly  to  underdand  the  Latin,  and  what 
the  Latin  authors  have  written  upon  the  fubjeft  of  any 
art,  without  knowing  the  language  of  their  mailers,  the 
Greeks  : And,  fecondlj.  it  confirms  the  obfervation  made 
above,  that  a great  part  of  the  Latin  words  we  have 
adopted  into  our  language  are  taken  from  a falfe  aiid  bar- 
barous Latinity. 

For  a fpccimen  of  the  molle  et  facttum  of  the  llyle  of 
the  Eclogues,  I refer  the  reader  to  the  beginning  of  thd 
eighth  Eclogue,  which  runs  thus : 

Padorum  mofam  Damor.is  et  Alpheiiboei, 
immemor  herbarum  quos  ed  mirata  jnvenca. 
Certantes,  quorum  dupefaflx  carmine  lynces, 

Et  mutata  fuos  requierunt  ilumina  curfus  ; 

Damonis  mufam  dicemus  et  Alphedboei. 
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the  ftyle  is  much  more  raifed  and  embel- 
lifhed  than  that  of  any  other  of  them  ; and, 
accordingly,  the  poet,  in  the  beginning  of 
this  Eclogue,  tells  us,  that  he  is  to  raife  his 
ftyle  above  the  country  *.  The  Georgies, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  embgllifh^d  with 
every  ornament  of  ftyle  that  can  be  intagiri'- 
ed ; even  the  didaiftic  part  of  them  is  or- 
namented ; in  which,  as  I fliall  take  occa- 
fion  to  obferve  afterwards,  he  differs  from 
Lucretius.  But,  as  to  the  digreffions,  they 
are  .the  richeft  pieces  of  compofition  that 
are  extant;  and,  it  would  feem,  that,  as  in 
the  Eclogue,  which  lings  of  the  return  of 
the  golden  age,  and  the  renovation  of  all 
things,  he  wanted  to  make  his  woods  wor- 
thy of  a conful ; fo,  in  his  Georgies,  he  ftu- 
died  to  make  his ^elds  worthy  of  his  great 
patron,  Auguftus  Caefar.  It  is  from  the  di- 
greflions,  therefore,  that  I lhall  take  my 
examples — a few  out  of  many  that  might 
be  given,  but  fufficient,  I hope,  to  flicw 
how  much  and  how  agreeably  the  ftyle 

* Sicelides  Mufx,  paulo  majora  canamus; 

Non  omnes  arbulla  juvant,  humilerque  myrica:. 

Si  canimus  fylvas^  fylvx  fint  Confule  dignse. 
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may  be  varied  othcrvvlfe  than  by  any  of 
the  figures  hitherto  mentioned. 

In  defcribing  the  different  prognoftics  of 
the  weather,  towards  the  end  of  the  firft 
Gcorgic,  after  mentioning  the  actions  of  dif- 
ferent animals,  by  which  they  prefage  a 
ftorm,  and  particularly  that  of  the  cornixy  or 
ravetiy  he  fays  of  her,  that 

Plena  pluviam  vocat  improba  voce, 

£t  Tola  in  ficca  fecum  fpatiatur  arena. 

He  then  changes  the  form  of  the  ftyle,  as 
well  as  the  prognoftic,  in  the  following 
lines : 

Nec  noflarna  quidem  carpentes  penfa  paellz 
Nefcivere  Hiemem  ; tefta  cum  ardcnte  viderent 
Scintillare  oleum,  etputres  concrefcere  fungos, 

V.  390, 

Then  he  goes  on  ftill  changing: 

Nec  minus  ex  imbri  fcles  et  aperta  ferena 
Profpicere,  et  cenis  poteiis  cognofcere  lignis. 

V.  393^ 

After  defcribing  fome  appearances  of  the 
morning,  he  tells  us  what  the  confequences 
of  thofe  appearances  will  be,  in  the  follow-^ 
ing  manner ; 
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Heu,  male  turn  mites  defendet  pampinus  uvas ; 

Turn  muica  in  tedis  crepitans  falit  horridagrando. 

V.  448. 

Immediately  after  this,  in  paffing  to  the 
omens  that  are  to  be  taken  from  the  even- 
ing, and  the  fetting-fun,  he  gives  this  turn 
to  the  compofition: 

Hoc  etiam,  emenfo  cum  jam  decedet  Olympo, 
Profuerit  meminiffe  magis. v.  450. 

And  he  tells  us  the  efTe£t  of  certain  ap- 
pearances at  that  time,  in  the  following 
beautiful  manner: 

■ Non  ilia  quifquam  me  node  per  altum 

Ire,  neque  4 terra  moneat  convellere  funem. 

V.  456. 

Where,  inftead  of  telling  us  flmply  that  it 
would  be  a tempeftuous  night,  ‘ Let  no- 

* body,’  fays  he,  ‘ advife  me  to  unmoor  my 

* bark,  or  put  to  fea  m that  night.’ 

With  the  omens  of  the  weather,  and 
particularly  thofe  which  are  drawn  from  the 
appearances  of  the  fun,  he  connedls  the 
prodigies  that  appeared  about  the  time  of 
Julius  Cspfar’s  death  in  the  following  lines; 
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Denique,  quid  vefper  ferus  vehat,  unde  ferenas 
Ventus  agat  nubes,  quid  cogitet  humidus  Auller, 

Sol  tibi  figna  dabit:  Sulem  quis  dicere  falfum 
Audeat  ? Hie  etiam  cxcos  inftare  cumaltus 
Saspe  monet,  fraudemque  et  operta  tumefcere  bella. 
Hie  etiam  extinflo  miferatus  Czefare  Romatn, 

Cum  caput  obfcura  nitidum  ferrugine  texit, 

Impiaque  Eeternain  timuerunt  Cecula  no£lem'. 

V.  46;. 

Then  he  changes  the  form  thus; 

Tempore  quanquam  illo  tellus  quoque,  ct  xquor^ 
ponti, 

Obfeaenique  canes,  Importunique  volucres, 

Signa  dabant.  v.  469. 

Then  he  changes  again ; 

Quotics  Cyclopum  effervere  in  agros 

Vidimus  undantem  ruptis  fornacibus  iStnam, 
Flammarumque  globos,  liquefaclaque  volvere  faxa! 

After  this  he  proceeds  to  mix,  with  this  ar- 
tificial, fome  plain  compofitlon,  telling  us 
fimply  what  happened: 

Armorum  fonitum  toto  Germania  cceIo 
Audiit ; infolitis  tremuerunc  motibus  Alpes. 

Vox  quoque  per  lucos  vulgo  exaudita  filentes 
Ingens,  et  liniulacra  modis  pallentia  miris 
Vifa  fub  obfeurum  noflis,  &c.  v.  474, 

And  fo  he  goes  on  for  feveral  lines,  till  he 
again  figures  the  ftyle  In  this  manner: 
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Nec  tempore  eodem 

Triftibus  aut  extis  fibrs  apparere  minaces, 

Aut  puteis  manare  cruor  ceiTavit.  v.  483. 

Then,  after  going  on  a little  farther  in  this 
form,  he  changes  to  another  of  this  kind ; 

Non  alias  ccelo  ceciderunt  plura  fereno 

Fulgura,  nec  dira:  totie^  arfere  conieta:.  v.  487. 

Then  he  proceeds  to  tell  what  happened  in 
confequence  of  thefe  omens ; and,  with  the 
fubjeft,  he  changes  the  phrafeology : 

Ergo  inter  fefe  paribMS  cpncurrere  telis  ^ 

Romanas  aeies  iteriim  videre  Philippi.  v.  483. 

Then  he  takes  another  figure ; 

Nec  fuit  indignum  fuperls,  bis  fanguine  noftro 
Emathiam,  et  latos  Ha:mi  pinguefcere  campos. 

Then  he  changes  again : 

Scilicet  et  tempos  veniet,  cum  finibus  illis 
Agrifola,  incurvo  terram  molitus  aratro, 

Exefa  inveniet  fcabra  rubigine  pila, 

Aut  gravibus  raftris  galeas  pulfabit  inanes, 
Grandiaque  efFoflis  mirabitur  ofla  fepulchris.  • m 

And  fo  he  goes  on  (for  it  would  be  tedious 
to  mention  more  particulars)  to  the  end  of 
^he  book,  diverfifying  and  adorning  his 
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compofition,  by  figures  which  have  no 
name,  but  of  which  every  reader  of  tafte 
muft  feel  the  effect,  though  he  do  not, 
perhaps,  know  the  caufe. 

In  the  fccond  Georgic,  there  Is  a moft 
beautiful  digreffion  in  praife  of  Italy,  his 
native  country,  which  he  has  adorned  with 
the  richeft  colours  of  his  poetry.  He  had 
before  deferibed  a remarkable  tree  that 
grows  in  Media.  With  this  defeription  he 
connedls  the  praifes  of  Italy  in  the  follow- 
ing manner: 

Sed  neque  Medorum  fylvsD,  ditiffima  terra, 

Nec  pulcher  Ganges,  atque  auro  turbidus  Hermus, 
Laudibus  Italis  certent;  non  Ba^ra,  neqoe  Jndi,  fee. 

Georg.  2,  V.  136. 

He  goes  on  in  this  negative  form  for  a few 
lines,  till  he  comes  to 

Sed  gravidz  fruges,  et  Bacchi  MaiEcus  humor, 
Implevere;  tenentoles  armentaque  latta. 

Then  he  changes  again ; 

Hinc  bellator  equus  campo  fefe  arduos  infert,  &c. 

And  fo  he  goes  on  for  fome  lines,  and  then 
he  gives  us  a new  form : 
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At  rabldae  tigres  abfunt,  et  fajva  leonutn 
Semina.  - 

Then  he  leaves  this  form,  and  gives  us 
another ; 

Nec  miferos  fallunt  aconita  legentes. 

And,  after  dwelling  upon  this  for  two  lines 
more,  then  he  changes  again  ; 

Adde  tot  egregias  urbes,  opcrumque  laborem. 

And,  after  continuing  this  ftyle  a little  lon- 
ger, he  changes  to  this  form  : 

An  mare,  quodfupra,  memorem.quodqneallHitinfnii, 
Anne  lacus  tantos  i 

Then  he  ufes  a ftronger  figure,  and  which 
has  got  a name,  being  called  Apojlrophe : 

»■ — Te,  Lari  maxime,  teque 
FlufUbus  et  fremitu  affurgens,  Benace,  marine? 

And  fo  he  goes  on,  ftill  varying,  till  he 
concludes  the  digrelfion  with  a form  alto- 

•V 

gether  different  from  any  he  has  hitherto 
ufed,  viz.  a falutation  of  his  native  coun- 
try, in  thefe  beautiful  lines ; 

Salve,  magna  parens  frugum,  Saturnia  tellus, 

Magna  virum : Tibi  res  antiquse  laudis  et  artfa 
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Ingredior,  fanftos  aufus  recludere  fontes  ; 
Afcriumtjue  cano  Romana  per  oppida  carmen. 

V.  173. 

If  I had  not  faid  enough,  and  perhaps 
more  than  enough,  to  explain  what  I mean 
by  thofe  namelefs  figures  of  compofition, 
fp  many,  and  fo  various,  I would  refer  the 
reader  to  feveral  otfier  pafl'ages  in  this  high- 
ly finiflaed  work,  and  particularly  to  what 
he  has  written  in  praife  of  a country-life, 
in  the  end  of  the  fecond  Georgic.  Ther^, 
befides  the  figures  of  variety  we  are  now 
fpeaking  of,  he  has  deferibed  the  city-life, 
with  a pomp  of  language  that  nothing  can. 
exceed : 

Si  non  ingentem  foribus  domus  aka  fuperbis 
Mane  falutantum  totis  vomit  tedibus  undam^^ 

Nec  varies  inhiant  pulchra  telludine  poftes, 
lllufafque  auro  veftes,  Epliyrei'aque  ira  ; 

Alba  neque  AfTyrio  fucatur  lana  veneno, 

Nec  Cafia  liquidi  corrumpitur  ufus  ollvi. 

Then  he  changes  his  ftyle  at  once  ; and, 
in  contrail  to  the  pomp  of  the  city-life,  de- 
feribes  the  fimple  country-life,  in  a lan- 
guage as  fimple,  only  fweetened  and  enli- 
vened a little  by  the  figure  Repetition  : 

At  fecura  quies,  et  nefeia  fallere  vita. 

Dives  opum  variarum,  at  latis  otia  fundis. 
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Spelunca;,  vivique  lacus ; at  frigida  Tempe, 
Mugitufque  bourn,  tnollefque  Tub  arbore  fomnt, 

Non  abfunt. 

I fhall  have  done  with  Vifgll,  when  I 
have  obferved,  that  it  is  not  the  variety  of 
the  ftrudiure  only  which  I commend  in 
the  verfes  I have  quoted;  but  they  have, 
befides,  almoft  every  other  ornament,  either 
of  lingle  w'ords,  or  of  compofition,  and  are 
in  every  refpe£t  moft  beautiful,  and  well 
worthy  of  the  labour  which,  we  are  told, 
he  bellowed  on  making  them. 

Milton,  in  this  variety,  has  not  been  de- 
ficient, any  more  than  in  other  ornaments 
of  llyle.  But,  as  I have  already  quoted  a 
great  deal  from  him,  I wdll  not  trouble  the 
reader  with  any  more  of  his,  but  will  go  to 
a living  author,  that  I may  Ihew,  that  even 
thefe  cojler-monger  days,  to  ufe  a phrafe  of 
Shakefpeare’s,  have  produced,  at  lead,  one 
poet,  that  deferves  to  be  quoted  as  a mo- 
del of  good  compofition ; and,  that  I may  not 
incur  the  fufpicion  of  envy  and  malignity, 
which  Horace  throws  upon  fome  critics  of 
his  time : 
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Ingeniis  non  ille  plaudit  favetque  fepultis; 

Nollra  fed  invidet,  nos  noftraque  lividus  odit. 

The  perfou  I mean  is  Dr.  Armftrong,  au-*- 
thor  of  the  Poem  upon  Health ; the  heft 
didadic  poem,  without  difpute,  in  our  lan- 
guage, and  fuch  as  will  bear  comparifon 
even  with  the  Georgies  of  Virgil,  whofe 
eleganee  of  ftyle  he  has  chofen  to  imitatCi 
rather  than  the  dry  philofophic  manner  of 
Lueretius.  Befides  elegance,  the  Dodor 
has  nerves  in  his  ftyle,  more,  I think,  than 
any  writer  of  this  age ; and  there  is  in  it  the 
clofenefs  and  denfity  of  Thucydides,  without 
the  obfeurity.  Much  more  might  be  faid 
in  praife  of  this  poem ; but  what  I quote  it 
for  at  prefent,  is  chiefly  to  obferve  the  va- 
riety of  its  compofition. 

Though  Virgil  be  his  pattern  of  ftyle,  in 
the  didadic  part  of  the  work,  he  has  imitated 
Lucretius  in  his  exordium,  and  in  the  be- 
ginnings of  his  books.  He  opens  his  poem, 
therefore,  with  an  invocation  of  the  god- 
defs  Healthy  in  a very  high  ftrain  of  poe- 
try, finely  varied  and  ornamented.  He 
begins. 
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Daughter  of  Pseon,  queen  of  every  joy, 

Elygeia;  whofe  indulgent  fmile  fullains 
The  various  race  luxuriant  nature  pours. 

And  on  the  immortal  eflences  bedows 
Immortal  youth } aufpicious,  O defcend  ! 

Thou  cheerful  guardian  of  the  rolling  year. 

Then  he  varies  the  form  of  the  compofitlon 
in  thefe  two  beautiful  lines,  finely  contrafted 
with  one  another : 

Whether  thou  wanton’ft  on  the  wellern  gale. 

Or  lhak’ft  the  rigid  pinions  of  the  north. 

He  goes  on  in  this  way  for  two  lines  more> 
and  then  he  changes  again : 

When  thro’  the  blue  ferenity  of  heaven 
Thy  power  approaches,  all  the  wafteful  holl 
Of  pain  and  ftckncfs)  fqualid  and  deform’d. 
Confounded,  fink  into  the  loathfome  gloom, 

Where,  in  deep  Erebus  involv’d,  the  fiends 
Grow  more  profane. 

Then  he  has  another  change  of  the  phrafe : 

Whatever  (hapes  of  death 

Shook  from  the  hideous  chambers  of  the  globe. 
Swarm  thro’  the  Ihuddering  air,— — 

This  figure  he  carries  on  through  feveral 
very  beautiful  lines,  in  which  he  enume- 
rates the  difierent  caufes  of  difeafes,  but  not 
without  this  beautiful  variety  towards  the 
end : 5 
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— Or  if  aught 

The  comet’s  glare  amid  the  burning  iky, 

Mournful  ctlipft,  or  planets  ill  combin’d, 

Portend  difallrous  to  the  vital  World. 

The  period  is  veiy  Idng,  confifting  of  no  lefs 
than  twenty  lines  and  a half ; but  it  is  only  the 
more  beautiful  on  that  account,  having  the 
greater  variety,  and  being,  at  the  fame  time, 
fo  well  compofed,  as  not  to  be  in  the  leaftob- 
feure;  and  we  may  obferve  in  it  a very  fine 
imitation  of  Horace,  though  at  fo  great  a 
diftance  as  hardly  to  be  perceptible.  It  is 
w here  he  fpeaks  of 

The  pale  tribtfs  halting  in  the  train 

Of  vice  and  headlefspleafure. — 

where,  I believe,  the  Dodlor  has  had  in 
view  the  pana  pede  claudo  of  Horace. 

In  the  next  paragraph  he  renews  his  in- 
vocation in  lines  alfo  very  beautiful,  and,  lit 
the  fame  time,  propofes  his  fubje£l  in  a flyle 
as  fimple  as  that  with  which  Virgil  pro- 
pofes his  in  the  beginning  of  his  Georgies, 
thus  imitating  both  the  pomp  of  the  exor- 
dium of  the  one  poet  and  the  plainnefs  of 
that  of  the  other. 

His  compliment  to  Dr.  Mead  js  finely- 
turned. 
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Nor  (hould  I wanderrdoubtful  of  my  way,  . • 

Had  1 the  lights  of  ihat  fagacious  mind, 

' Which  taught  to  check  the  peftilenriaLire,'  i 
And  quell  the  dreaded  Python  of  the  Nile.  ' 

Having  thus  invoked  the  goddefs  that 
prefldes  over  health,  propofed  the  fubjesS, 
and  complimented  his  patron,  he  enters  up- 
on the ' fubjedl,  and  begins  with  warning 
thofe  who  have  a regard  to  their  health,  to 
beware  of  the  air  of  the  city,  the  bad  qua- 
lities ofwhich  heih.as  deferibed  in  the  ftrong- 
eft  words  that  the  Englifh  language,  or,  I 
dunk,  any  kther  affords,  put  together  in 
numerous  verfe,  and  moft  beautiful  and  va- 
rious compofition,  in  Which  the  nervous  and 
auftere  is  very  judicipufly  mixed  with' the 
fweet-  and  flowing.  This  laft  is  particular- 
ly remarkable,  where  he  recommends  the 
country  air,  and  the  lituation  of  fome  coun- 
try places  about  London.  It  would  be  too 
much  to  quote  the  W'hole ; and  to  quote 
any  part  of  it  divided  from  the  reft,  would 
be  doing  irijuftice  to  the  authori  I fhall, 
Therefore,  only  further  add,  that  the  matter 
in  this  paflage,  and  indeed  through  the 
whole  work,  is,  as  far  as  I am  a judge,  as 
excellent  as  the  ftyle  and  compofition.  - 
VoL.  III.  N . . . 
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Nor  is  it  in  the  exordium,  or  firft  book 
only,  that  he  lus  ftudied  this  variety  of 
compofition ; but,  throughout  the  whole 
work,  he  has  varied  and  changed  the  form 
of  expreflion  more  than  any  author  that  I 
know  in  Englifh,  whether  of  profe  or  of 
verfe ; and  yet  his  changes  are  fo  natural, 
and  fo  much  adapted  to  the  fubjeft,  that 
they  feem  to  be  not  at  all  ftudied,  though 
any  perfon,  who  has  experience  in  writing, 
muft  know,  that  they  have  coft  him  a great 
deal  of  pains  and  ftudy.  I will  give  but  a 
few  inftances  more,  out  of  hundreds  that 
might  be  quoted.  In  the  fecond  book, 
fpeaking  of  the  difference  of  food,  he 
apoftrophifes  certain  of  his  readers  in  this 
way, 

But  ye,  of  foftcr  clay. 

Infirm  and  delicate,  and  ye  who  wade. 

With  pale  and  bloated  lloth,  the  tedious  day. 

Avoid  the  ftubborn  aliment,  avoid 

The  full  repaft.  • ■■  Book  z.  v.  51.  & ftqq. 

This  is  a very  lively  figure  ; for  it  very 
much  animates  the  ftyle,  and  raifes  the  at- 
tention of  the  reader.  The  Do£lor,  there- 
fore, ufes  it  much,  but  not  too  much,  nor 
ever  to  fatiety.  \ 3 
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Again,  fpeaking  of  the  fweet  .fleep  of  the 
labouring  man,  he  fays, 

—He  not  in  vain 
Invokes  the  gentle  deity  of  dreams ; 

His  powers  the  moll  voluptuonlly  dillblve 
, In  foft  repofe,  &c.  Book  3.  v.  382. 

Where  he  appears  to  have  had  in  view 
what  Virgil  fays,  fpeaking  of  a farmer 
who  pradifes  certain  things : 

-^Neque  ilium 

Flava  Ceres  alto  necqoicquam  Ipeflat  Olympo. 

Geor.  lib.  i.  v.  96. 

And  again,  fpeaking  ftill  of  fleep,  he  varies 
his  (lyle  by  a clajQical  idiom,  much  ufed  by 
Virgil : 

——Nor  does  it  nought  avail 
What  feafon  you  to  drowfy  Morpheus  give. 

Of  the  ever-varying  circle  of  the  day. 

Book  3.  V.  423, 

Again,  fpeaking  of  hot  weather, 

—Me,  near  the  cool  cafcade 
Reclin’d,  or  faunt’ring  in  the  lofty  grove. 

No  needlefs  flight  occafion  flionld  engage 
To  pant  and  fweat  beneath  the  fiery  noon. 

Ib.  V.  370. 

Here  the  Dodor  appears  likewife  to  have 
N 2 
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had  Virgil  .in  view,'  in'  the  paflagc  above 
quoted,  where  he  fays,'-'-^  ,i . I 

Non  ilia  quifquam  me  nofle  peraltnm*  ~ 

Ire,  nec  a terra  mdneat  cohTeiicre  fuhem.  ' ^ 

- • ■■•I  t I. 

In  thefej  and  many  more  paflages, ’‘the 
Dodlor  has  .imUated  Virgil;  and  I do  not* 
hcfitate  to  fay,  - that,  in  fome  of  Aem,  he. 
has  even  exceeded  his  original,  particularly- 
in  one  where  he  defcribes  the  celellial  bo- 
dies iq  this  rnaripW  : . j .^r 

‘ ' ——Ye  eternal  fires, 

;„Th^at  lead  through  hqaven  the-\vand’.^ing year  j 

\\hic'h,‘I  think;  is  better  than  Virgil’s ' >-.11 

: [''rii'/ 

Vos,  O clariflima  mundi 

Lttmif  ^;la^Ot^qi.ca;Ioq;ui^ucms  annum : 

cij  jio!/.  o:  i-i)-r  /: 'V-'l  t 

Jiecauie  'iv'amenjig^ii^  hgnihcant 

epithet;’'  dohoting,  in  poetical  language,  the 
obliquity  of,  the  . eclijltic^ 
which  exprefles  no  more  than  tfi^  glidirig 
motion  of  the  year.''’'  ' • 

n*: : Ji'i  ' . L 1 ui  y, 

' 'i  “ i Ji*  i . . J'  i C *'T 

The  Dodlor,  among  otlwr  ^varieties,  -has 

that  of  digreflions,  fome  of  them  extremely 
beautiful ,One  particularly  plea(fgS;me.;>-/.|r 
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^;that  in  wTiich,  he.defbribcs  the  flmplicrty 
of  the  firft  ages  of  the  worWj  corltrafted 
with  our  modern  refinements.  The  paf- 
fage  is  fo  fine,  that,  though  It  pe.  ,long,,I  can- 
not help  tranfcribmg  it.,  > It  is  in  the  fecond 
book,  \vhere  he  recommends, ,th? .drinking 

of  water;  c -r.. 

J 'I  - ■ , • 0::  -,l  lil ./  , ■ ti, 

No  warmer  cups  the  ^uraj  ages  k.ncw,  . ; j.  ; 

None,  warmer  fought  the  hres  of  huipan  kiocj  j, 

Happy  in  temperate  peace,  their  equal  days,!  p'> 

Felt  not  th’  alteipate  fit?offe,v’.riflvjfiiriihj  ;i-  ^ 

And  lick  dejeifioft.;  lliJJ  Serene  and  pjeas’df 
They  knew  no  pain;,.,h;ut  whpt  thci.ten.der  foul.  ’* 
With  pleafure  yicldSjtQ.-and  would  ne’er  forget ; 

Blefl  \vith. divine  immunity  from  ,ails,r  j a- 
Long  cenwries.they  liv’d  ; their  .only  fate:. 

Was  ripe  old  age,  and  rather  fleep  than  death, 

,T),.C!h fcQuld  thofe  vvptthies,  from-the wqHd!nf,6od%",* 
Return  to  vifit  theij  degen’rate  fons,  , , f 

■'*  How  would  they  fcorn  the  joys  of  mddern  times, 
n 'With  all  o^r  aft  arid' toil  improv'’<l  to  pain  ? . 
jToqr^fypy  thsyjtj^t  wealth  brought  liuiiry,  - ' ^ 

And  luxury  on  lloth  begot  difeafej 

..  1-  'iiL, T 

There  is  another  which  pleafes  me  flill 
more,  i l!t  u in  the  fame  fecond  book,  where 
he  fecomtnehds  ai  rightufe  of  wealth.  The 
palTage  is  too  long  to  be  all  tranferibed,  and 
I (hall  <M>ly  give  the-  reader  thofe  lines  of 
it  i f>-whkhii he  describes- the  various  miferies 
N 3 
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of  life  that  may  be  relieved  by  money, 
properly  applied : 

—Form’d  of  fuch  clay  as  yours. 

The  fick,  the  needy,  Aiiver  at  your  gate ; 

Even  modeft  want  may  blefs  your  hand  nnfeen, 

Tho’  hufh’d  in  patient  wrecchednefs  at  home. 

Is  there  no  virgin,  grac’d  with  ev’ry  charm. 

But  that  which  binds  the  mercenary  vowt 
No  youth  of  genius,  whofe  negleAed  bloom, 
Unfoller’d,  fickens  in  the  barren  (hade  ? 

No  worthy  man,  by  Fortunejs  random  blows. 

Or  by  a heart  too  gen’rous  and  humane, 

Conftrain’d  to  leave  his  happy  natal  feat. 

And  figh  for  wants  more  bitter  than  his  own  f 
There  are,  while  human  miferies  abound, 

A thoufand  ways  to  wafte  fuperflnous  wealth. 

Without  one  fool  or  flatt’rer  at  your  board. 

Without  one  hour  of  ficknefs  or  difguft. 

The  palTage  is,  in  every  refpedl:,  exceeding* 
ly  beautiful;  but  what  I chiefly  quote  it 
for  is,  to  fhew  that  the  author,  among 
other  talents  of  a great  writer,  polTelTes  the 
tender  and  pathetic. 

Befides  the  various  turns  and  figures 
which  the  Dodor  gives  to  his  thoughts, 
there  is  a variety  in  his  verfification  whidh 
I much  admire.  And  I praife  his  ftyle  for 
another  thing,  which,  though  it  be  but  a 
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negative  commendation,  may  be  reckoned  a 
great  praife  in  this  age.  What  I mean  is, 
that  there  is  nothing  in  it  like  point,  or  af- 
fectation of  wit.  In  thefc  two  refpefts  his 
Gompofition  is  very  different  from  that  of 
Mr.  Pope.  For,  though  Mr.  Pope’s  verfifi- 
cation  be  very  fweet  and  flowing,  and  I 
think,  upon  the  whole,  the  beft  rhyming 
verfification  in  Englifh,  there  is  in  it  an 
uniformity  which  is  not  pleafing  to  my 
ear;  and  in  his  ftyle  there  is  too  much 
of  the  witty  figure  called  Antithefis ; and 
he  gives  a quaint  turn  to  the  thought 
and  expreflion,  which  is  far  removed  from 
the  noble  firaplicity  of  antient  compofition. 
Thefe  peculiarities  in  his  ftyle  and  verfifi- 
cation are  fo  well  marked,  that  it  is  not  dif- 
ficult to  tnke  them  off;  and,  accordingly, 
he  has  been  exceedingly  well  imitated  in 
both  by  the  author  of  verfes  upon  tobacco, 
which  were  publifhed  in  a Magazine  about 
forty  years  ago,  and  which,  I have  been 
told,  affe<3;ed  Mr.  Pope  more  fenfibly  than 
any  thing  that  ever  was  written  againft 
him;  and,  I think,  with  good  reafon,  as 
. they  fhewed  the  two  greateft  defects  in  his 
poetry.  Now,  let  any  man  try  to  imitate^ 
N 4 . , 
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in  that  manner.  Dr.  Armftrong’s  ftyle  and 
verfifici-tion,  and  he  will  find, ' that  the 
Do'cldr  dcltrves  the  praife  which  I have  be- 
flowed  updiV  Demofihenes,  of  not  having  a 
ftyle  and  manner  liable  to  be  parodied,  or 
caricatured.  • 

I flrould  go  much  too  ftir  from  my'prefent 
purpofe,  if  I were  to  praife  all  the  beauties 
of  this  admirable  poem.'"  But,  I hope,  I 
have  quoted  enough  to  fhew  that  it  par- 
ticularly excells  in'  that  beauty  of  ftyle  of 
whidi  I am  now  treating,  namely,'  the  va- 
riety of  figures,  and  turns  of  expreflion, 
concerning  which  I ftiall  only  further  ob- 
ferve,  that,  though  poetry  admit  and  re- 
quire many  more  of  them  than  profe  does*,' 

■'  !.  . ..... 

• In  this  matter  of  variety,  as  in  every  thing  elfe,. 

there  may  be  .an  cxcefs : And  I recollcdt  a ftory  which- 
Seneca  the  rhetorician  relates  of  one  Ofeus,  a.famonr 
declaimcr  of  his.tiijte,,  who  was  fo  great  a lover  of  tho 
figured  ftyle,  that  lie  infilled  every  thing  ftiould  be  c.v- 
prefted  in  that  round-about  way,  arid  nothing  in  a plain 
and  fimple  man-ner;  Another  declaimer,  who  was  of  a 
diftlr*alt  opinion,  meeting  him  one.  jday,  .inliead  of  falu- 
him  according  to  the  ordinary  way  of  O/ce,  ac- 
cofteJ  Iiim  with  a figured  faluraticn — fetcram,  intuit}  di- 
— q/er;Lib,  5.  Controverf;  in'prwfat. 

».  . 
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yet;  .even  in  profc,  and  particukrly  in  rhe- 
torical compofttibri,  if  this,yariety  be  not 
ftudied,  I wiir  venture'  tp  - affirm,  that  the 
performance  .vvill  not  pleafe  a, judicious  cri- 
tic, nor.  even  .a  .man  of  good  natural  tafte, 
whP.'W^ill  defiderate-  fomething  in  it,  though 
perhaps  Ik  cannot  tell  what  it  is : And,  how- 
ever trifling  tliefe  1 obfervatiojis  may  appear 
to  fome,  it  was. chiefly  by  a particular  atten- 
tion to  this  part  of  ftyle  that  Demofthenes,. 
aS'  we  have  feen,  obtained  the  reputation  of 
the  greateft  orator  that  ever  lived.  , ^ . . 

' * » 
I have  infifted  the  more  upon  this  orna- 
ment of  ftyle,  becaufe  I think  the  greateft 
part  of  our  later  Englifh  authors  are  very, 
deficient  in  it.  The  ftyle  of  my  Lord  Bo- 
lingbrok«  is  both  nervous  and  eleglnt,  full 
of- matter  and  argument;  but  it  is  not  fuffi- 
ciently  varied.  At  firft  he  appears  to  have 
formed  his  tafte  upon  the  ftyle  of  Seneca;- 
for  his  letters  on  exile,  which,  I believe,  was 
the  firft'  thing-he  wrote,are  profefledly  in  imi- 
tation of. that  author.  This  ftyle,  from  its; 
nalurft,  cannot  have  fufficient  variety : And 
it 'was,  perhaps,  for  this  reafon*that  my 
Lord ' grew  di^ufted . with  Seneca’s  fond 
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^without  limCy  and  began  to  compofe  in  a 
better  tafte.  But,  though  he  made  his  fen- 
tences  longer,  fometimes,  I think,  too  long, 
there  was  not  variety  enough  in  the  compo- 
fition  ; for  he  ftill  retained  a tindure  of  Se- 
neca’s manner,  and  therefore  the  members 
of  his  long  fentences  are  either  altogether 
. unconnedled,  or  inartificially  conne^fed,  and 
not  aptly  inferted  into  one  another,  fo 
as  to  give  a roundnefs  and  compa£tnefs  to 
the  whole.  And,  in  general,  though  my 
Lord  Bolingbroke  excells  in  the  choice  of 
words,  he  is,  I think,  defeftive  in  the  art 
of  compofition,  and,  for  that  reafon,  is 
fometimes  obfcure.  Dr.  Atterbury,  Bilhop 
of  Rochefter,  a contemporary  of  his,  com- 
pofes  much  better ; his  words  too  are  cor- 
r-e£t  and  elegant : And,  upon  the  whole,  I 
think  him  the  beft  compofer  of  fermons  in 
Englifli ; but  neither  has  he  fufficient  varie- 
ty of  turns  and  figures  of  compofition.  To 
be  convinced  of  this,  we  need  only  com- 
pare his  ftyle  with  that  of  my  Lord  Shaftf- 
bury,  who,  like  his  mailer  Plato,  is  as  va- 
rious in  his  compofition  as  he  is  rich  and 
copious  in  words. — There  is  great  force,  as 
well  as  propriety,  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Swift’s 
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ftyle : But  he  likewife  does  not  diverfify 
fufficiently  the  ftrufture  of  his  language ; 
and  therefore  the  ftyle,  in  which  he  chiefly 
excells,  as  I lhall  afterwards  obferve,  is  the 
fimple  ftyle,  where  very  little  variety  of 
compofition  is  required. 

And  here  I finilh  what  I had  to  fay  up- 
on the  ornament  of  words,  whether  con- 
fidered  as  Angle,  or  joined  together,  and 
which  I call  the  materials  of  compolition. 
There  are,  I know,  who  will  defpife  the  la- 
bour I have  beftowed,  in  thus  minutely  dif- 
feiiing  the  feveral  parts  of  ftyle.  Thefe 
are  critics,  who  think  their  genius  ftands  not 
in  need  Of  the  alfiftance  of  learning,  and  who 
like  the  perfons  of  quality,  of  whom  Moliere 
fpeaks,  underjiand  every  things  -without  hav- 
ing learned  any  thing.  But  men  of  learning 
and  modefty  know,  that  the  greateft  things, 
both  in  nature  and  art,  arife  from  fmall  be- 
ginnings, and  that  there  are  elements  of 
every  art,  and  of  the  critical,  among  others, 
without  the  ftudy  of  which  we  can  never 
be  able  performers,  nor  even  accurate  judges. 
Such  men  will  rather  think,  that,  inftead  of 
being  too  minute  and  particular,  1 have  not 
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explained  many. things, fo  riiuch  as  I might 
and  .ought  to,  have.  done. But,  I hope,  I 
have  done  all’. that  I,profefled  to  do  in  the 
beginning;  of  this  part  of  ihy  work,  .which 
was  to  direft'  the  attention  iof  the  teader  to 
what  is  moft  material  in.llyle  and  compoli-s 
tion,  and  to  point  out  to  him  the  authors  that 
could  mftrut\,hifii  better,  than  I am  able; 
at  the  fauie.- time,  ..laying,  down  a.  me- 
thed,  which  .will  take ■ in,  Cveiy  thing. be- 
longing io_  the  art;  ranged  in  its  j proper 
order,  ;•!  ■ •.  i*(  : ■ '.'V 
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She  three  gem  of  Jiyle:She. 

^ p '^sMy^  oniamented^  -^and  the 

^ „ rniddle  between  th^e  t'ipo.—YNalure  qnd  ufe 

of  M ■“’4® 

, brought  this  Jtjf,^tp^  iperfbfioti.^A'Ienan~ 
der^^qnd  his  •Tifrfwt’j  are  pc r- 

fc^„  models  pf:  ttl-j^fmorig  t)^  moderns^ 
Dean  Swift y in  his^  QuUivers^  f ravel Sy  has 
■eeccplled  in  it,  . , , . -i  _ 


r ' • » . t\  • N f • . 

■'■>  i : : :.  : rj'''”::  i.  . '■>■  ■ ‘ i •;  '.r 

There  is  an  o^je<^ion wWctiwiUnatu- 
rally  occur  tOtfevery  reader,  -that, -if  the 
fludy  of*  J the  minute  things  belcihgirig  to 
cOmpofition  be  fo-iifeftil  ^qsI  I'-kvoUld  make 
it,’  and-fo’  conducive^  to  the  forming  a ftyle 
of  elegance  -and*  ornattieht,  how  comes  it 
that  my  own  ftyle  is  fo  plain  and  unadorn'-’ 
ed,'  without  that  variety  of  compofition 
which  I admire  and  praife-'fo  much  in 
other  authors?  i ' ' - 
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7b  this  I anfwer,  that,  as  I faid  in  the 
beginning  of  this  volume,  genius,  as  well 
as  knowledge  of  the  rules,  is  neceflary  for 
excelling  in  every  art.  Though,  therefore, 
I may  be  defedtive  in  genius  (for  pains  and 
labour  Ihould  not  be  wanting  in  any  thing 
that  a man  prefents  to  the  public,)  it  ought 
not  to  diferedit  my  rules,  which  may  be 
very  ufeful  to  others,  though  I cannot  give 
an  example  of  them  myfelf.  For  I may,  as 
Horace  fays,  ferve  the  purpofe  of  a whet- 
ftone,  and  fharpen  the  wits  of  other  men, 
exfors  ipfe  fecandi,  idly^  I fay,  that,  in  a 
work  like  this,  not  of  the  rhetorical  or  poe- 
tical kind,  which  is  not  intended  to  move 
or  excite  paflion,  or  even  to  perfuade  with- 
out inftrudling,  a ftyle  much  figured  or 
ornamented  would  be  improper.  Order 
and  method  in  the  matter,  and  plainnefs  and 
perfpicuity  in  the  didtion,  are  the  chief 
beauties  of  fuch  a work.  Variety,  how- 
ever, in  the  ftyle,  to  a certain  degree,  it  will 
admit;  and  this  I have  fo  far  ftudied,  as  to 
endeavour  to  avoid  a tirefome  famenefs  in 
the  compofition.  I hope  likewife,  that.l 
have  fo  far  profited  by  ftudying  thofe  chafte 
and  corredl  models  of  antiquity,  upon  which 
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I have  formed  my  tafte,  as  to  have  avoided 
a fault  in  writing,  .which,  at  the  fame  time 
that  it  gives  much  trouble  to  the  author,  is 
perhaps,  of  all  others,  the  moft  offenfive 
to  a judicious  reader;  I mean  labouring  much 
to  write  ill.  For  it  often  happens,  that 
writing  in  bad  tafte  cofts  much  more  trou- 
ble than  writing  well.  This  odious  affec- 
tation, I truft,  I have  avoided,  by  not  aim- 
ing at  too  much  ornament.  At  the  fame 
time,  I am  far  from  denying,  that  there 
might  have  been  more  of  variety  and  orna- 
ment, even  in  fuch  a didadic  work  as  this, 
and  without  any  impropriety.'  For  there  is 
another  advantage,  at  leaft  I reckon  it  fo, 
of  propofmg  to  yourfelf  the  beft  patterns  of 
imitation,  that  you  cannot  be  over  fond  of 
your  own  produdions:  Whereas,  if  your 
ftandard  of  perfedion  be  an  inferior  one, 
you  may,  with  genius  and  application,  get 
beyond  it,  and  fo  imagine  that  you  have 
attained  to  a height  of  perfedion,  that  no 
man  before  you  ever  reached.  But,  if  the 
great  antient  models  are  your  ftandard, 
your  vanity  will  be  conftantly  mortified,  by 
obferving  how  much  you  fall  Ihort  of  them; 
and  you  will  difeover  that,  what  the  mo- 
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deft  Virgil  laid  of  his  imitations  of  Homer,’ 
is  true  of  the  'imitation  of  all  the  great  au- 
thors of  antiq-uity,  ‘iThat  it  iff:more  eafyto" 

take  the  'club  frbnv  Hercules,  than  a line. 
‘ from  Homeri’  -.If,  .therefore,- the. reader 
would  fee.  a ftyle  of  Criticifm  more  orna- 
mented, I muft:  refcr  him  to  the  Halicar- 
nalTian’s  critical 'works,' where  he  will  find  as 
rriuch'vari^.  ’and  ornament  ^as,' I think,;  at-e' 
compatible-withjtharacciirate  fcience;  which,- 
at  the  famertirnev  is  to  He  found  in  thofe' 
works.  Ciceto’sbooksupon  the  fhetofical  art 
may  alfo  be  recommended  for  the  ornamentB 
of  ftyle;  and  indeed,  in  my  judgment,  they 
are  ornamented  in  a better  tafte  than  his 
orations.  But,  -as  he  was'  more  an  orator 
than  a philofopher,  or  man  of  fcience  of 
any  kind,  and  had  never  pra.d:ifed  teaching,' 
as  the  Halicarnaflian  did,/  we  cannot'  expefl 
in  him  the  fame  accuracy  of  fcience though 
neither  is  that  wanting,  o But- liC' was  noi 
more  than  aTcholar  of  the  Greek  mafters*; 
and,'. I, am'  fofry  to  fay  it,  not  a grateful 
one  *.  But,  to  return  to  our  fubjedf. 

, . r ’ ■ , ■ 

' ] . 7 / , 

•*  I .^m  Jeally  provoked  at  the  contempt  with  which  Ci- 
cero fomctimes  fpchks  of  the  Greeks,  from  whom,  as  he 
confeflcs*  himfelf,  he  learned  all  his  philofophy  ; to  which; 
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In  the  preceeding  chapters,  I have  treated 
of  the  various  forms  and  figures  that  words 
aifume,  whether  fingle  or  in  compofi- 
tion.  Thcfe  may  be  faid  to  be  the  mate- 


ashe  fays,  he  owed  his  reputation  in  oratory;  for  he  boaflf, 
that  he  proceeded  an  orator,  not  out  of  the  (hops  of  rheto- 
ricians, but  from  the  walks  of  the  academy,  * Se  non  ex 
‘ rhetorum  officinis,  fed  ex  academise  fpatiis,  oratorem 
‘ cxtitifle;’  Orator,  ad  M.  Brut.  c.  12.  And  in  the  rheto- 
rical art  itfelf,  it  is  a well  known  faff,  that  he  owed  bis 
chief  improvement  to  Molo,  a Greek  rhetorician,  under 
whom  he  praflifed,  both  at  Rome,  where  he  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  hearing  him  twice,  and  alfo  at  Rhodes,  to  which 
place  it  appears  he  went  on  purpofe,  in  order  to  be  in- 
ftruded  by  Molo,  who  was  of  that  ifland.  By  his  lefibns 
he  was  correfled  of  a bad  manner,  which  he  had  acquired  io' 
the  Latin  fchools  of  declamation,  and  returned  from  his 
travels  to  Rome,  changed,  as  it  were,  into  a new  man, 
as  he  tells  us  himfelf  in  his  book  De  clar.  Orator,  which 
be  has  inferibed  to  Brutus.  But,  notwithflanding  all 
the fe  obligations  he  h.ad  to  the  Greeks,  he  calls  them  by 
the  diminutive  name  of  GrtecuJi ; fpeaks  of  them  as  an 
idle  prating  people,  ctio^  et  hquaett-.  Lib.  i.  de  Orutore, 
C.  22.  He  fays,  that,  though  they  are  inepti  more  than 
any  other  people,  yet  they  have  not  a name  for  the  thing; 
for  he  even  prefers  the  Latin  language  to  the  Greek, 
as  more  rich  and  copious;  Lib.  i.  de  Fin.  c.  3.  And 
the  genius  of  his  countrymen,  he  fays,  e.xcelleJ  that  of 
all  other  nations  ; Lib.  i.  de  Oratore,  c.  4.  in fint.  And, 
in  another  place,  he  fays,  that  they  had  either  invented 
every  thing  better  than  the  Greeks,  or  improved  what  they 
had  received  from  the  Greeks;  Tufe.  Quaeft.  Lib.iL 
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rials  of  which  ftyle  is  made ; and,  ac- 
cording as  thefe  materials  are  ufed,  ftyle 
takes  dlft'crent  colours^  as  I call  them,  by 
which  it  is  denominated  fuch  or  fuch  a kind: 
of  ftyle ; fnnple,  for  example,  or  orna- 
mented— hiftorical,  rhetorical,  or  didadlic; 
and  it  is  of  thefe  colours  of  ftyle  that  I am 
now  to  treat. 

What  we  cal]  Jlyle^  keing,  as  I have  faid, 
fomething  different  from  plain  grammatical 
fpeech,  and  more  or  lefs  ornamented,  the 
firft  and  moft  natural  divifioii  of  it  is  taken 
from  the  greater  or  lefs  degree  of  orna- 
ment beftowed  upon  it.  And,  as  every- 
thing in  which  quantity  is  conlidered  is 
leaft,  or  greateft,  or  middle  and  betwixt 
the  two,  fo  it  is  with  ftyle ; that  which  is 
leaft  ornamented  we  Call  the  Simple  Jlyle; 

j.  But  Cicero  was  very  vain  j and  the  vanity  of  th* 
individual,  as  1 have  elfewhere  obferved,  naturally  goes 
to  the  nation ; for  every  thing  belonging  to  a vain  man 
mult  needs  be  excellent  of  the  kind.  And,  what  is  worft 
of  all,  vanity  very  often  acquits  itfelf  of  every  obliga- 
tion of  gratitude,  receiving  all  good  oiHces,  not  as  favvurs,. 
but  as  debts  paid  to  extraordinary  merit. 
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that  which  Is  moft,  we  call  the  High  Jlyle;  and 
that  which  is  betwixt  the  two,  is  the  Middle 
Jlyle;  and  thefe  make  the  three  general  co- 
lours, or  charadters,  as  they  are  commonly 
called,  of  ftyle 

The  firft  kind  is  fo  little  ornamented,  that 
it  appears  not  to  be  ornamented  at  all,  and 
to  be  no  better  than  common  fpeech ; for 
it  has  no  ambitious  ornaments,  as  they  may 
be  called,  nothing  prominent,  or,  as  it  were, 
flicking  out;  and  what  Petronius  Arbiter 
fays  of  a good  ftyle,  will,  in  a particular 
manner,  apply  to  this,  when  it  is  brought  to 
perfeftion — ‘ naturali  pulchritudine  exfur- 
‘ git  f This  is  lb  true,  that  a man,  not 
learned  in  the  critical  art,  or  who  has  not 
formed  a tafte  by  much  reading  and  ob- 
fervation,  will  be  apt  to  think,  that  all 
is  nature  in  this  ftyle,  and  no  art  at  all. 
But,  when  he  comes  to  try  to  imitate 


* This  Is  the  way  that  the  Halicarnaffiau  has  pro- 
ctede4  in  confidering  ftyle— tju; 

tB{  yinBoiraToo;,  rot  rt  *<U  rot  v-^/nXor,  xoii 

rot  fura^u  rarm — Ti){  }inoTtiro(  ra  j cap.  33. 

f Saijrkt  i»-  iiutk. 
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it,  he  will  find  that  what  Horace  fays  is 
true, 

- Sudat  multurn,  frullraque  labofat 

Aufus  idem. 

The  Halicarnaflian  tells  us’*^‘,  that  all  the 
hiftorians  of  Greece,  before  Herodotus 
who  firft  ornamented  hiftory,  wrote  in  this 
ftyle  f ; all  the  antient  philofophers  too  of 
Greece,  who  WToteupon  fubjedfs  of  natural 
philofophy ; and  the  whole  Socratic  fchool, 
Plato  only  excepted,  who  firft  ornamented 
philofophy,  as  Herodotus  had  done  hiftory ; 
the  antient  orators  too,  as  the  Halicarnaffian 
fays,  fpoke  and  wrote  in  this  charadler  of 
ftyle  f ; and  the  fame,  no  doubt,  was  the 

* ITl^l  Tt}?  ^£*rOT>}TOJ  Ty  cap,  7*  Thu- 

c)*d,  cap.  23. 

/ **• 

f Such  were  Hecatxus,  Hellantcus,  and  others,  who 
wrote  what  the  Halicarnadioti  calls  Genealogical  and 
Topical  Hifiories.  Jofephus,  in  his  firft  book  againft  A- 
pion,  c.  22.  has  preferred  to  us  fome  pafTages  from  He- 
cata;us,  by  which  the  learned  reader  will  judge  of  the 
fimplicity  of  his  ftyle.  And  there  is  a fragment  of  Hella- 
nicus  preferved,  but  I cannot  recollefl  in  what  author, 
which  is  ftill  more  fimple.  • 

J See  Cicero,  de  clar.  Orator,  c.  7.  where  he  gives  ua 
a hiftory  of  the  progrefs  of  eloquence  in  Greece. 
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ftyle  of  the  firft  orators  of  Rome,  after 
/peaking  became  an  art  in  that  city,  vvliich, 
as  Cicero  informs  us,  did  not  happen  till 
about  the  time  of  Ennius  the  poet,  who 
praifes  one  M.  Cornelius  Ccthegus  as  a good 
fpeaker*'.  In  the  more  antient  times,  both 
of  Greece  and  Rome, 

Cum  neque  mufarum  fcopulos  quifquam  fujierirat, 

Necdifti  ftudiofus  erat 

as  old  Ennius  fays,  there  was  no  doubt  a 
great  deal  of  fpeaking,  as  it  was  in  that 
\vay  that  all  public  affairs  were  condu£led 
in  both  nations;  but  it  was  only  in  later 
times  that  it  became  an  art ; fo  that,  till 
then,  the  orators  could  not  properly  be  faid 
to  /peak  in  any  Jlyle^  but  only  to  deliver 
tlieir  fentiments  in  a rude  artlefs  manner. 

• This  fimple  /lyle  was  brought  to  perfec- 
tion, as  the  HalicarnaffTian  fays  f,  by  Ly- 
fias  the  Athenian  orator;  and,  indeed,  what 
remains  of  him  well  juftifies  the  praife 
which  this  critic  has  be/lowed  upon  him. 
Jn  the  narrative  particularly  he  is  admi- 


^ Cicero,  de  clar.  Orator,  c.  1 5.  f Uhi/upra% 
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rable ; and  it  is  to  that  part  of  an  oration 
that  this  ftyle  is  mod  fuitable.  For  if  a 
narrative  is  much  ornamented,  it  has  not 
the  appearance  of  truth,  but  of  a tale,  de- 
fignetl  either  to  impofe  upon  the  hearer,  or 
to  make  an  oftentatious  fhew  of  the  au- 
thor’s genius.  Hence  it  comes,  that  the 
narrative  of  Homer  is  more  credible  than 
that  of  Virgil,  not  only  becaufe  it  is  more 
circumftantial,  which  alfo  ^ves  a great  air 
of  truth  to  a dory,  but  becaufe  it  b lefs  or- 
namented. 

Demofthenes,  as  he  had  all  the  great  ta* 
Icnts  of  an  orator,  fo  he  poflelTed  this  facul- 
ty, among  others^  <of  writing  mod  fimply, 
and  without  the  lead  appearance  of  art, 
though  he  was  mader  of  every  art  belong- 
ing to  the  profeffion.  Indeed,  I was  never 
thorouglvly  convinced  of  his  being  fo  per*. 
fe<d  in  the  art,  till  I came  to  read  the  nar* 
ratives  of  fome  of  his  orations  in  private 
caufes,  particularly  one  quoted  by  the  Hali- 
carnaflian,  from  his  oration  againd  Conon, 
■tvhich  is  fo  much  in  the  dyle  of  Lyfias, 
that,  as  this  critic  fays,  if  it  were  not  for 
S 
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I 

the  title  and  infcription,  it  would  be  impof- 
fible  to  (ay,  whether  it  belonged  to  Lyfias 
or  Demofthencs ; for  the  words,  as  well  as 
the  compolition,  are  all  plain  and  limple, 
without  trope  or  figure,  or  adfcititioxis  orna- 
ment of  any  kind.  And  it  is  full  of  the  to 
^diKovy  or  etbic,  which  is  the  chief  ornament 
of  this  kind  of  ftyle,  and  is  more  perfuafive, 
at  lead  among  the  people,  both  in  narrative 
and  argument,  than  any  thing  elfe  belong- 
ing to  ftyle,  becaufe  it  touches  the  heart 
more 

Among  the  moft  perfect  models  of  this 
kirrd  of  ftyle  W’ere  the  authors  of  the  new 
comedy  in  Athens,  particularly  Menander. 
His  comedies  are  now  unfortunately  loft  j 
but  id  Terence  we  have  excellent  imitationji 
of  them,  or  rather  tranflations  ; for  the  Ro- 
mans, when  they  flrft  began  to  write,  ftuck 
fo  clofe  to  the  Creek  originals,  that  they 
tranflated  them.  And  bonatus,  the  corn- 
menta'tor  upon  Terence,  tells  us,  that  Te-  . 
rcnce  would  have  valued  himlclf  lefs  upon 

• Dionyf.  the  Halicarnalllan  miji  t??  Auftctrhw;  hum.Tcf, 
c.  12.  and  13. 
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writing  a comedy  of  his  own,  than  upon 
tranflating  from  the  Greek.  The  ftyle  of 
Terence  is,  in  good  Latinity,  called /«r«jc 
fenno.  Thus  Julius  Casfar,  in  his  verfes 
upon  Terence  calls  him  purl  fermonis 
amator ; and  Terence  himfelf,  in  the  pro- 
logue to  the  Heautontimorumenos^  calls  the 
ftyle  of  that  comedy  pura  oratio.  It  is  call- 
ed, I think,  with  propriety  enough,  pure^ 
as  not  being  difcoloured,  or,  as  it  were, 
troubled  with  tropes  and  figures,  but  alto- 
gether fimple  and  of  one  colour..  For 
though,  in  every  good  ftyle,  there  fliould 
be  one  colour  predominant,  there  is  in  other 
ftyles  a mixture  to  a certain  degree.  For 
example,  though  the  general  colour  of  the 
ftyle  of  Homer  be  the  high  heroic,  yet,  in 
many  palTages,  where  the  fubjed  requires 
it,  the  ftyle  is  perfe<ftly  fimple,  as  fimple 
as  that  of  Terence’s  comedies.  And  it  is  a 
fault  in  yirgil’s  Eneid,  that  there  is  little 
or  no  variety  of  ftyle,  all  of  it  having  more 
or  lefs  of  the  heroic  fwell.  In  fuch  works, 
a poet  muft  know  how  to  vary  properly  the 
colour  of  his  ftyle  : 


* See  Suetonius’s  Life  of  Tereace. 
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Dcfcriptas  fervare  vices,  operumque  colores 
Cur  ego,  fi  nequeo  ignoroque,  pceta  falutor? 

Whereas,  in  the  comedy  of  Terence,  the 
ftyle  is  all  of  the  fame  colour,  that  is,  per- 
fectly fimple,  without  any  tumor  or  fwell; 
or,  if  there  be  any  thing  of  that  kind  upon 
any  particular  occafion,  it  is  noted  as  fome- 
thing  extraordinary.  As  when  Chremes, 
in  the  Heautontimorumenos ^ being  extremely 
provoked  againft  his  fon  for  his  diforderly 
life,  accofls  him  in  this  way ; 

■ Non  fi  ex  capita  fis  meo 

Natus,  item  ut  aiunt  Minervam  efle  ex  Jove,  ea  caufa 
magis, 

Patiar,  Clitipho,  flagiciis  tuis  me  infamem  fieri; 

Aft.  V.  fc.  4, 

Which  makes  Horace  fay, 

Interdum  tamen  et  vocem  comoedia  tollit, 

Jratufque  Chremes  tumido  delitigat  ore*. 

* The  diftion  of  Terence  was,  I believe,  as  pure  as 
that  of  Menander;  and,  indeed,  it  appears  to  me,  that 
there  can  be  nothing  purer.  But  his  fable,  and  the  tex- 
ture to  his  pieces,  was  not  near  fo  pure.  For  he  tells  us, 
in  more  than  one  place,  Prol.  Andr.  et  Prol.  Heautontim. 
that  his  adverfaries  accufed  him  of  contaminating  his  fables, 
that  is,  of  joining  two  ijreek  fables  together,  and  in  that 
way,  as  they  faid,  making  one  bad  Latin  piece  out  of  two 
Creek  ones.  And  Donatus  has  obferved,  in  his  Com.  on  the 
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To  diflinguifh  this  ftyle  from  the  low  ^ 

and  the  vulgar,  is  a matter  of  pretty  nice  I 

judgment;  for  that  is  the  extreme  which  it 
borders  upon;  and  we  fee  from  Terence’s  i 

prologue  to  the  Phormio,  that  his  pieces 
were  faid,  by  his  adverfaries,  to  be  written  ' 

Andrian,  that,  befides  one  yoang  man,  Pamphilus,  and  hia 
flave  Davits,  there  is  another  young  man,  viz.  Charinus,  in-  . 

trodnced,  and  another  flave,  Byrrhia,  who  are  not  to  be  | 

found  in  the  Andrian  of  Menander ; in  Andr.  aS.  z./r.  i. 

And,  in  general,  we  may  obferve,  that,  in  all  Terence’s 
comedies,  there  is  fomething  of  a double  plot ; for  there 
arc  commonly  two  young  men,  two  fathers,  tvVo  mif- 
trefles,  and  two  cunning  flaves.  Terence,  in  rtiofe  pro- 
logues I have  quoted,  does  not  deny  the  charge,  and  only 
juftifies  himfelf  by  the  example  of  the  comic  poets  be- 
fore him,  fuch  as  Plautus  and  Cascilius.  And  the  truth 
appears  to  have  been,  that  fo  perfeft  a fiinpliclty  as  that 
of  Menander’s  pieces,  would  not  have  pleafed  the  tafte  of 
the  Romans  of  that  time,  which  was  little  better  than 
barbarqus  ; for  the  tafle  of  all  barbarous  nations  delights 
much  more  in  variety  than  in  flmplicity  and  uniformity. 

Thus  we  fee  what  a variety  there  is  in  the  Gothic  archi- 
teflure ; not  a gate,  not  a window,  hardly  a capital  of  a 
pillar,  ornamented  like  another ; and  it  was  the  fame  in 
the  writing  art.  Before  Sbakefpeare’s  time,  there  was  a 
tragedy  called  Cambyfes,  which  bore  in  its  title  to  be  a 
tnoji  lamcHtahle  tragedy,  full  of excellent  mirth ; and  iii  Shake- 
fpeare’s  own  tragedies,  there  is  not  wanting  mirth  fuf- 
flcient,  but  not  always  fxcr//r»/,  whether  it  were  his  own  tafte, 

•r  only  compliance  with  the  barbaraui  tafte  of  hit  time. 
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ienut  orafione  vt  fcriptunx  levi^  that  is,  in  a 
ftyle  too  fimpk,  and  too  little  railed.  But 
not  only  the  learned  critic,  but  even  a man 
of  good  natural  tafte,  will  perceive  the  dit^ 
ference.  And,  however  eafy  it  may  feem 
to  imitate  fuch  a ftyle,  any  one  who  tries  it 
Ivill  find,  that  it  is  true  what  Horace  fays, 

— — Stulet  mulcum,  frullraque  laboret 
Aufus  idem. — — 

And,  indeed,  take  the  ftyle  of  Terence  al*- 
together,  the  expreflion  of  characters  and 
manners  in  it,  as  well  as  the  elegance  and 
wonderful  fimplicity,  i do  not  know  but  it 
is  more  difficult  to  imitate  than  oven  the 
ftyle  of  Homer. 

The  author,  in  Engliffi,  that  has  excelled 
the  moft  in  this  ftyle  is  Dr.  Swift,  in  his 
Gulliver  s ’Travels ; of  which  the  narrative 
is  wonderfully  plain  and  fianple,  minute 
Kkewife,  and  cirdumftantial,  fo  much,  as  to 
be  difgufting  to  a reader  without  tafte  or 
judgment,  and  the  charaCfer  of  an  Englife 
fiulor  is  finely  kept  up  in  it.  In  fhort,  it  has 
every  virtue  belonging  to  this  ftyle ; and 
I will  venture  to  fay,  that  thofe  monftrOui 
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lies  fo  narrated,  have  more  the  air  of  proba- 
bility than  many  a true  ftory  unlkilfully 
told.  And,  accordingly,  I have  been  in- 
formed, that  they  impofed  upon  many  when 
tliey  were  firft  publithed.  The  yoyage  to 
Lilliput,  in  ray  judgment,  is  the  fineft  of 
them  all,  efpecially  in  what  relates  to  the 
politics  of  that  kingdom,  and  the  ftate  of  par- 
ties there.  The  debate  in  the  King’s  council, 
concerning  Gulliver,  is  a mafter-piece  j and 
the  original  papers  it  contains,  of  which  he 
fays  he  was  fo  lucky  as  to  get  copies,  give 
it  an  air  of  probability  that  is  really  won- 
derful. When  we  add  to  all  this,  the  hid- 
den fatire  which  it  contains,  and  the  grave 
ridicule  that  runs  through  the  whole  of  it, 
the  moft  exquifite  of  all  ridicule,  I think  I 
do  not  go  too  far  when  I pronounce  it  the 
moft  perfect  work  of  the  kind,  antient  or 
modern,  that  is  to  be  found.  For,  as  to 
Lucian’s  true  hiftory,  which  is  the  only  an- 
tient work  of  the  kind  that  has  come  down 
to  us,  it  has  nothing  to  recommend  it,  ex- 
cept the  imitation  of  the  grave  ftyle  of  the 
antient  hiftorians,  fuch  as  Herodotus  ; but 
it  wants  the  I'atire  and  exquifite  ridicule  that 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Dean’s  work. 
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This  plain  ftyle  is  not,  as  I have  obferved 
elfewhere,  much  ufed  in  our  profe  compofi- 
tions,  and  is  altogether  out  of  falhion  in 
our  verfe.  But  it  was  not  fo  in  the  days 
of  Milton,  as  I have  already  fhewn,  by 
examples  from  him,  and  fliall  fhew,  by 
examples  from  others  of  our  antient  poets, 
when  1 come  to  fpeak  of  the  ftyle  of 
poetry. 
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CHAP.  XL 

()f  the  ornamented  Jiyle — 7bis  divided  into 
two  hinds,  the  aujlere  and  the  Jiorid.— 
Of  the  firjl  kind  it  the  fyle  of  Thucydides^ 
— Char  after  of  that  fyle. — Of  the  fyle  of 
Salluft. 

The  oppofite  ftyle  to  the  fimple  is  that 
which  is  highly  ornamented,  and  I di- 
vide it  into  two  kinds ; for  the  ornaments 
are  either  of  the  grave  and  fevere  kind,  or 
of  the  gay  and  florid.  Of  the  firft  fort  is 
the  ftyle  of  Thucydides,  the  moft  extraordi- 
nary, perhaps,  that  is  to  be  found  ; and,  as 
the  Halicarnaflian  fays,  the  firft  and  laft  of 
the  kind ; for  at  the  time  the  Halicarnaflian 
wrote,  no  other  hiftorian  had  attempted  to 
imitate  him,  nor  any  orator,  except  in  part*. 
And,  fince  the  days  of  the  Halicarnalfian, 

* De  Thucydide  judicium,  c.  52.  et  53, 
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few,  I believe,  have  underftood  him,  but 
none  let  him  up  as  a model  of  imitation. 
The  lingularity  ofhis  ftyle  is  not  fo  much  in 
the  choice  of  words,  which,  however,  were 
many  of  them  obfolete  and  unufual,  even 
at  the  time  he  wrote,  as  in  the  compofition, 
which  is  fo  varied  by  every  figure  of 
conftrudlion  and  arrangement,  many  more 
than  the  grammarians  have  found  names 
for,  that  he  may  be  faid  to  have  rung  all  the 
changes  poflible  upon  words.  His  fenfe 
in  the  narrative  part  of  his  hi  (lory  is,  I 
think,  plain  enough;  but,  in  his  fpeeches, 
the  fentences  and  arguments  are  often  fo 
crouded  and  complicated  together,  as  to  be 
a perfe<a  riddle.  His  numbers  are  auftere, 
and  often  harfli  and  uncouth,  cheating  the 
ear  by  abrupt  claufules.  But,  though  his 
ftyle  be  thus  fingular,  and  more  a madt 
ftyle,  as  I may  call  it,  than  any  that  I know 
in  profe,  yet  it  is  ftill  profe,  and  not  poetry; 
nor  can  we  deny  that  it  is  the  ftyle  of  hifto- 
ry,  though  of  an,  extraordinary  kind ; for 
the  narrative  is  altogether  hiftorical,  with- 
out being  loaded  with  epithets,  or  adorned 
with  poetical  defcriptions,  which  is  general- 
ly the  cafe  of  our  modern  hiftories;  nor 
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does  it  attempt,  in  any  way,  to  excite  the 
paflions  of  the  reader,  or  to  inftru£t  him 
by  reflexions  on  events  or  the  charaXers 
of  men.  And  as  to  the  fpeeches,  all  we  can 
fay  of  them  is,  that  the  rhetoric  of  them  is 
of  an  extraordinary  kind,  and  that  we  could 
have  wiflied  the  fame  fenfe  to  have  been  de- 
livered in  plain  words. 

Salluft,  the  Roman  hiftorian,  is  common- 
ly reckoned  an  imitator  of  Thucydides;  and 
no  doubt  he  had  read  and  ftudied  him, 
for  fome  of  the  beft  fentences  in  his  book 
are  taken  from  him.  And  his  ftyle,  fo  far 
as  concerns  the  choice  of  words,  refembles 
that  of  Thucydides ; for  he  ufes  antiquated 
words,  and  common  words  in  an  unufual 
fenfe.  But  his  compofition  is  very  differ- 
ent ; for  Thucydides  compofes  in  long  pe- 
riods, very  often  too  long,  and  fometimes 
much  involved  and  implicated,  fo  as  to  be 
exceedingly  obfcure;  then  his  compofition 
is  all  conneXed,  both  the  periods,  and  the 
feveral  .members  of  periods.  On  the 
other  hand,  Salluft  writes  in  fhort  fentences, 
abundantly  clear  and  perfpicuous,  but  iin- 
conneXed  with  one  another,  and  the  differ- 
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rent  parts  of  the  fame  fentence  likewife 
without  conneilion ; fo  that  his  compoli- 
tion  is  gaping  and  disjointed,  and,  in  fome 
places,  hardly  deferves  the  name  of  compo- 
fition.  Nor  is  there  any  author,  that  I 
know,  that  abounds  fo  much  in  a figure, 
well  known  among  the  grammarian^  under 
the  name  of  Afyndeton,  He  is  the  firft,  as  far 
as  I know,  Greek  or  Roman,  who  affedied  ^ 
this  charadter  of  ftyle.  We  fee  the  authors  be- 
fore him  ufing  the  figure  above-mentioned 
upon  occalions ; but  a whole  hiftoryi  ot’ 
any  other  work,  written  all  in  that  ftyle^’, 
was  a>thing  unknown  before  his  time.  For 
it  is  not  in  his  fpeeches  only  that  he  ufes 
this  figure  fo  much,  but  in  his  narrative, 
his  refledlions,  and  charadters,  with  which' 
he  abounds ; fo  that  there  is  wanting  in 
Salluft  that  diverfity  of  compofition  which 
we  obferve  in  Thucydides,  whofe  ftyle  in 
his  narrative  is  exceedingly  different  from 
what  it  is  in  his  fpeeches.  As  to  charadlers 
and  refledlions,  Thucydides  does  not  deal  in 
them  ; for  that  was  fomething  new  with  re- 
fpedi  to  the  matter,  which  Salluft  appears  firft 
to  have  introduced  into  hiftory.  Before  his 
VoL.  III.  P 
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t?me,  this  fpecles  of  writing  confined  itfelf 
to  the  narrating  of  fads,  leaving  the  reader 
to  form  his  own  refiedions  upon  them,  as 
well  as  to  judge  from  them  of  the  charac- 
ters of  men. 

This  cenfure  of  Salluft’s  ftyle  will,  I 
know,  be  thought  by  many  too  fevere ; It 
may  not,  therefore,  be  improper  to  fupport 
my  judgment  by  examples,  which  will 
fhew,  that,  in  all  the  four  parts  of  his  work 
above-mentioned,  and  which  comprehend 
the  whole  of  it,  viz.  the  narrative,  the  re- 
fledions,  charaders,  and  fpeeches,  the  fame 
incoherent  and  disjointed  ftyle,  the  fame 
witbout  lime^  is  to  be  found. 

In  the  introdudion  to  his  hiftory  of  Ca- 
tiline’s confpiracy,  fpeaking  of  the  Romans 
in  the  earlieft  times  of  the  commonwealth, 
he  fays,  ‘ Romani,  domi  militisetjue  intenti, 

‘ feftinare,  parare,  alius  alium  hortari,  ho- 
‘ ftibus  obviam  ire,  libertatem,  patriam, 

‘ parentefquc  armis  tegere.’  In  the  fame 
introdudion,  fpeaking  of  his  countrymen 
in  later  times,  he  fays,  ‘ Igitur  ex  divitiis- 
‘ juventutem  luxuri^  atque  avantiaifcum 
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*,  filpcrbia  invafere;  rapere,  confumere;  fua 

* parvi  pehdere,  aliena  cupere;  pudorem, 

* pudicitiam,  divina  atque  Humana  promif— 

* cua,  nihil  penfi  atque  moderati  habere.’ 
In  the  defcription  of  a battle,  which  Jugur- 
tha  fought  with  Metellfls,  he  writes  thus : 
‘ Numidas  alii  poftremos  caedere;  pars  a 
‘ finiftra  ac  dextera  tentare  5 infenfi  adefle 

* atque  inftare  ; omnibus  locis  Romanorum 
‘ ordines  conturbare;’  c.  50.  de  bello  Jug. 
And  again,  in  his  account  of  the  fame  ac- 
tion, ‘ Casterum  facies  totius  negotii  varia, 
‘ incerta,  fceda  atque  miferabilis;  difperfi 
‘ a fuis  pars  cedere,  alii  infequi ; neque  fig- 

* na,  neque  ordines  obfervare;  ubi  quem- 
‘ que  periculum  ceperat,  ibi  refiftere  ac 
‘ propulfare ; arma,  tela,  equi,  viri,  holies, 

* cives  permixti;  nihil  confilio,  neque  im- 
‘ perio  agi ; fors  omnia  rcgere;’  c.  51. 
Thefe  may  fuffice  for  fpecimens  of  his  nar- 
rative ftyle.  In  his  refledions,  or  what  may 
be  called  the  philofophy  of  his  hiftory,  the 
ftyle  is  of  the  fame  kind.  ‘ Avaritia  fidem, 
‘ probitatem,  cgeterafque  artis  bonas  fubver- 

* tit ; pro  his  fuperbiam,  crudelitatem,  deos 

* negligere,  omnia  venalia  habere  edocuit. 

* Ambitio  multos  mortales  falfos  fieri  fube- 
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* git;  aliud  claufum  in  ped;ore,  aliud  in' 
‘ lingua  promptum  habere ; amicitias  ini-^ 

* micitiafque  non  ex  re,  fed  ex  commodo’ 

* seftumare ; magifque  vultum,  quam  inge- 
‘ nium  bonum  habere;’  Bell.  Cat.  c.  lo. 
His  charadlers  are  \s  deficient  ih  copula- 
tives as  either  his  narrative  or  his  refledlions. 
For  proof  of  this  I need  go  no  farther  than 
the  charadter  of  Catiline,  in  the  beginning 
ofhishiftory  of  that  confph-acy : ‘ Corpus  pa-' 
‘ tiens  mediae,  vigilize,  algoris,  fupra  quara 
‘ cuique  credibile  eft.  Animus  audax,fubdo- 
‘ lus,  varius,  cujus  rei  libet  fimulator  ac  difti- 

* mulator ; alien!  appetens,  fui  profufus ; 

* ardens  in  cupiditatibus ; fatis  loquentije, 

‘ fapientiae  parura.  Vaftus  animus,  immo- 
‘ derata,  incredibilia,  nimis  alta  femper  cu- 

* piebat;’c.  5.  In  his  characters  of  Csefar  and 
Cato,  he  has  joined  to  this  Ihort  and  disjoint- 
ed compofition  a firing  of  antitbefes : ‘ Csefur 
*•  bcneficHs  ac  munificentia  magnus  habeba- 

* tur;  integritate  vit$  Cato.  I lie  manfue- 

* tudine  et  mifericordia  clams  faCtus ; huic 

* feveritas  dignitatem  addiderat.  Ca;far 
‘ dando,  fublevando,  ignofcendo ; Cato  ni- 
*•  hil  largiundo  gloriam  adeptus;  in  altero‘ 

* raiferis  perfugium,  in  alfero  malis  perni- 
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' cies ; illius  facilltas,  hujus  conftantia  lau- 
* dabatur;’  c.  54. 

The  rhetorical  ftyle  leaft;  of  all  admits  of 
this  gaping  compofition,  becaufe  it  demands 
a flow,  and  a round nefs,  proper  to  fill  the 
ears  of  the  people.  Yet  Salluft  is  the  fame 
in  his  fpeeches,  or  very  little  different  from 
what  he  is  in  the  other  parts  of  his  work. 
What  orator  of  Greece  or  Rome,  that  had 
any  reputation,  ever  began  an  oration  to 
the  people  in  the  manner  that  Salluft  makes 
Memmius  the  tribune  begin  his : ‘ Multa 
‘ dehortantur  a vobis,  Quirites,  ni  ftudium 
‘ reipublicre  omnia  fuperet;  opes  fadlionis, 
‘ veftra  patientia,  jus  nullum  ; ac  maxume 
‘ quod  innocentise  plus  periculi,  quam  ho-^ 
‘ noris  eft;’  de  Bell.  Jug.  c.  31.  If  he  had 
not  put  this  ftyle  into  the  mouth  of  Mem- 
mius,  who,  he  tells  us,  at  that  time  was  a 
great  and  powerful  orator,  I fhould  have 
thought  that  what  he  makes  Marius  fay  to 
the  people,  was  an  attempt  to  imitate  his 
rude  and  incompofed  manner  of  fpeaking; 
for  he  was  intirely  unlearned,  and  a pro- 
feffed  defpifer  of  the  Greek  arts.  He  makea 
himTpeak.thus:  ‘Non  funt  compofita  ver-f 
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* ba  mea ; parutn  id  facio ; ipfU  fe  virtus 

* fatis  oftendit ; illis  artificio  opus  eft,  uti 
‘ turpia  fadta  oratione  tegant ; Neque  litteraa 
‘ (irsBcas  didici ; parum  placebat  eas  difcere, 

‘ quippe  qua:  ad  virtutem  dodloribus  nihil 

* profuerunt.  At  ilia  multo  optuma  reipubli-i 

* cx  do£tus  fum  ; hoftem  ferire,  prsefidia 
^ agitare ; nihil  metuere,  nifi  turpem  fa^ 

‘ mamj  hyemem  et  azftatem  juxtapati;  hu-; 

* mi  requiefcere ; eodem  tempore  inopiam  et 

* laborem  tolerarej’  c.  85,  But  it  is  evident 
that  the  ftyle  of  this  fpeech,  no  lefs  than  of 
every  other  fpeech  in  the  book,  is  intitely 
his  own, 

Not  only  In  the  fpecches,  but  in  every 
part  of  an  hiftorical  work,  fuch  a bounding 
hopping  compofttion  is  unfuitable; 
becaufe  it  has  no  fweetnefs  or  flow ; and, , 
Jecondlyy  becaufc  it  has  no  gravity  or  dig-^ 
nity,  fuch  as  the  hiftorical  ftyle  requires; 
Nor  do  I know  any  kind  of  writing  that  it 
is  fit  for,  except  the  epiftoJary,  which  ought 
to  have  the  air  of  being  unpremeditated, 
without  ftudy  of  compofition  or  ornatnent 
of  any  kind.  Salluft  has  preferved  to  us  an 
original  letter  of'Lentulus,  one  of  Cati- 
line’s affociates,  written  in  that  manner. 
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It  was  addrefled  to  Catiline,  and  is  in  theCe 
words  : ‘ Quis  fim,  ex  eo  quern  ad  te  mifi 

* cognofces ; fac  eogites  In  quanta  calamitate 
< fjs,  ct  memineris  tc  virum;  confideres 

* quid  tu3?  rationes  poftulent ; Auxiliurn, 

* petas  ab  omnibus,  etiam  ab  infimis de 
Bell.  Cat.  43,  This  is  a very  proper  ftyle 
for  a letter;  but,  I think,  very  improper  for 
a hiftory;  nor  is  it  juftifiable  by  any  good 
authority.  For,  except  Salluft  and  Taci^ 
tus,  no  antient  hiftorian  has  ufed  it ; nor 
orator  or  poet,  except  upon  particular 
occafions.  But,  though  I be  thus  fevere 
upon  the  ftyle  of  Salluft,  it  muft  not  be 
imagined  that  I think  meanly  of  him  as  an 
hiftorian ; for  I efteem  his  matter  as  much 
as  I blame  his  ftyle.  His  narrative,  though, 
I think,  ill  compofed,  is  clear  and  dlftintl ; 
his  reflecljions  are  fenfible  and  judicious, 
particularly  thofe  upon  the  ftate  of  the  Ro- 
man commonwealth,  and  the  manners  of 
that  people.  For,  as  to  his  philofophy,  I 
think  it  is  no  better  than  common  place ; 
ami,  though  it  had  been  better,  I think  it 
, might  have  been  fpared.  His  fpeeches  are, 
in  my  judgment,  by  far  the  b?ft  part  of 

V 4 
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the  work ; and  there  are  more  fplendid  fen- 
tences  to  be  picked  from  them  than  from 
thofe  of  any  hiftorian  or  orator  that  I know. 
Julius  Csefar’s  fpeech  in  the  fenate,  upon 
the  fubje£t  of  the  punifliment  to  be  inflidled 
on  the  confpirators,  is  a mafter-piece  j nor 
do  I know  any  thing  of  the  kind,  antient 
or  modern,  in  which  there  are  arguments 
more  plaufible,  or  fentences  of  greater 
weight  and  gravity.  And,  though  the  com- 
pofition  be  clearly  his  own,  and  not  that  of 
Cazfar,  I am  perl'uaded  the  matter  is  from. 
Cxfar.  Thus  much,  at  leaft,  we  are  fure 
of,  from  Cicero’s  fpeech  on  the  fame  occa- 
fion,  that  what  he  makes  Julius  fay  of  a fu- 
ture ftate,  was  adually  faid  by  him. 

This  opinion  of  Salluft,  and  the  differ- 
ence I make  betwixt  his  fpeeches  and  the 
reft  of  his  hiftory,  appears  to  have  been  the 
judgment  of  the  critics  of  his  own  time,  at 
leaft,  of  the  next  age ; for  fo  I underftand 
a paffage  in  Seneca  the  rhetorician’s  decla- 
mations, Lib.  3.  in  prsefatione,  where,  fpeak- 
hig  of  the  different  talents  of  men,  he  fays, 

‘ Virgil’s  happy  genius  forfook  him  in  profe, 
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* Cicero’s  eloquence  deferred  him  in  verfe 
then  he  adds,  * Orationes  Salluftii  in  hono- 

* rem  hiftoriarum  leguntur The  fenfe  of 
which  words  I take  to  be,  that  it  was 
chiefly  his  orations  which  did  honour  to 
'his  hiftpry. 
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CHAP.  xn. 

Of  the  fyle  of  Tacitus — That  fyle  coifidered 
by  many  as  a model — Not  an  original ftyle^ 
but  an  imitation  of  Salluf.-^— General  obfer- 
vations  upon  it — Particular  examples — Of 
bis  unconnected  compofition — Of  abrupt 
and  barfs — Of  obfeure  brevity — Of  af- 
fectation in  the  exprejjion^  and  obfeurity 
. thence  arifing — Compared  in  this  refpeCt  ^ 
•with  JuUhs  Cafar. — Poetical  diction  of 
Tacitus — Poetical  defer iption — ^aintnefs 
and  affectation  of  fmartnefs. — Praife  of 
Tacitus  as  to  his  matter — Some  things  al- 
fo  in  his  fyle  commendable. — PffeCt  that 
the  imitation  of  him  has  bad  upon  the 
fyle  of  modern  writ  erf. — The  bef  imita-^ 
tion  of  him  is  in  Mr,  Mallet's  Life  of 
Chancellor  Bacon. 

The  next  author  I fliall  mention,  re- 
markable for  the  kind  of  ftyle  of 
which  I am  now  fpeaking,  is  Tacitus,  an 
author  of  fo  high  reputation  at  prefent,  that 
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I have  thought  proper  to  beftow  an  intiro 
chapter  upon  him.  No  body  ever  thought 
of  fetting  him  up  for  a model  of  ftyle,  till 
Juftus  Lipfius  brought  him  into  fafhion, 
and,  by  imitating  him,  wrote  a ftyle  very 
different  from  that  of  the  other  fcholars  of 
the  age,  and  different  even  from  what  he 
himfelf  wrote  in  his  younger  days.  From 
that  time  Tacitus  has  been  the  model  of 
the  French  writers,  as  many  of  them  as  had 
learning  enough  to  underftand  him,  and  of 
a great  many  Britifh,  who  have  imitated 
hiiii  either  diredly  from  the  original,  or  at 
fecond-hanci  from  the  French.  What  I fliall 
fay,  therefore,  of  his  ftyle  will  not,  I know, 
pleafe  the  many ; but  for  them,  as  I have 
more  .thaii  once  faid,  I do  not  write. 

Tacitus  himfelf  was  no  original,  though 
the  contrary  is  generally  believed;  for  he 
plainly  imitates  the  author  laft  mentioned, 
Salluft.  This  is  evident,  not  only  from 
particular  obfolete  words  and  phrafes,  which 
he  has  borrowed  from  Salluft,  as  has  been 
obferved  by  the  commentators,  but  from 
the  general  colour  and  complexion  of  his 
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ftyle  And,  indeed,  there  was  at  that 

time  no  other  hiftorian,  either  Greek  or  La- 
tin, wlio  had  written  in  that  ftyle;  for,  as 
I obferved  before,  the  compofition  of  Thu- 
cydides, though  affedling  the  fame  charac- 
ter of  ftyle,  is  very  different  from  that  of 
Salluft,  or  his  imitator  Tacitus, 

Befides  this  imitation  of  Salluft,  there  is 
in  Tacitus  a great  tindlure  of  the  ftyle  of 
the  fchools  of  declamation,  the  fafhionable 

* I will  give  two  or  three  examples  of  this.— Every 
body  who  has  (ludied  Salluft  knows,  that  the  ftyle  in 
which  he  defcribes  charafters  is  remarkable : Here  is 
one  from  Tacitus,  which  is  plainly  an  imitation  of  that 
manner.  It  is  the  character  of  Sejanus:  ‘ Corpus  illi  la- 
‘ borum  tolerans  ; animus  audax,  fui  obtegens,  in  alioi 
‘ crimin.ator;  juxta  adulacio  et  fuperbia;  palam  compo- 
‘ fitus  pudor  ; intus  fumma  apifcendi  libido;’  Ann.  Lib. 
iv.  c.  I,  The  charadler  of  Qalba  is  given  in  the  fam^ 
manner  by  antithefis : ‘ Pecuniae  alienae  non  appetens, 
‘ fux  parcus,  publica:  avarus;’  Hift.  Lib.  i.  c.  49.  His 
defcriptions  too  are  often  in  the  ftyle  of  Salluft,  that  is, 
in  fingle  unconneded  words,  as  in  the  defeription  of  the 
rout  of  an  army  : ‘ Non  arma,  non  ordo,  non  confilium  ; 
‘ fed  pecorum  modo,  trahi,  occidi,  capi Ann.  Lib-  i. 
c.  25.  In  the  fame  manner  Salluft  defcribes  the  fam? 
thing:  ‘ Sequi,  fugere,  occidi,  capi,  equi,  viri,  adflifti 
B.  Jug.  c.  loi. 
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ftyle,  as  I fhall  afterwards  obferve,  of  that 
age ; and  it  is  from  thence  chiefly  that  the 
differences  to  be  obferved  betwixt  his  flyle 
and  that  of  Sallufl:,  in  whofe  time  the  de- 
clamatory ftyle  was  not  fo  much  in  fafhion, 
arife. 

There  is  one  fault  in  the  ftyle  of  Tacitus 
which  is  obvious,  and  will  ftrike  every  man 
of  fenfe,  though  he  have  not  ftudied  the 
rules  of  writing.  It  is  this,  that  he  draws 
our  attention  too  much  to  his  ftyle.  This  is 
fo  true,  that  I will  venture  to  affirm,  that  a 
man  who  had  only  ftudied  the  great  antient 
mafters  of  compofition,  fuch  as  Demofthe- 
nes,  Cicero,  Julius  Csfar,  or  any  other 
who  has  written  in  a plain  natural  manner, 
would  at  firft,  when  he  came  to  the  reading 
of  Tacitus,  be  employed  almoft  intirely 
about  the  words,  wondering  at  the  ftrange- 
nefs  of  the  compofition,  fo  different  from 
what  he  had  been  accuftomed  to,  or,  per- 
haps, admiring  and  falling  in  love  with  it, 
as  Lipfms  did. 

Now,  the  greateft  praife.  In  my  opinion, 
that  can  be  beftowed  upon  any  ftyle  is,  that 
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we  are  carried  away  by  the  fenfe  and  argu-*  ) 

mentj  without  attending  to  the  words.  This 
is  the  peculiar  praife  of  Demofthenes,  whofe 
words  are  all  of  common  ufe,  and  feem  on- 
ly put  together  in  fuch  a way  as  to  convey 
the  meaning  clearly  and  diftindlly.  Nor, 
unlefs  we  know  fomething  of  the  critical 
art,  do  we  perceive  any  art  at  all  in  a com- 
pofition,  the  moft  artificial  which  is  to  be 
found  in  profe.  The  beauties,  therefore,  of 
Demofthenes’s  ftyle  are,  of  all  others,  the 
moft  genuine,  being  fuch  as  are  not  pro-^ 
mlnetity  and  do  not  fuck  out,  as  it  were, 
from  the  body  of  the  work — ‘ Qua:  non 
‘ extra  corpus  orationis  eminent,’  to  ufe  the 
expreftion  of  a very  elegant  writer  but 
are  fo  incorporated  with  it,  that,  though  the' 
effeds  of  them  be  felt  by  every  one,  the  art 
is  only  perceived  by  the  critic — ‘ Grandis, 

* et,  ut  ita  dicam,  pudica  oratio  non  eft 

* maculofa,  nec  turgida,  fed  natural!  pul- 
‘ chritudine  uxfurgit  f.’  Now,  this  natural 
beauty  of  ftyle  is  certainly  not  predominant 
in  Tacitus ; but,  on  the  Contrary,  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  he  ftudies,  like  Mr.  Bayes  in  the 

• Petron.  Arbit.  Satyric.  f Id.  Ibid. 
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Rehearfal,  to  elevate  and  furprife  by  a kind 
of  compofition,  which  is  any  thing  but 
plain  and  natural.  And,  if  the  art  of  T aci- 
tus’s  ftyle  were  good,  which,  I think,  it  is 
not,  it  is  too  confpicuous ; fo  that  he  wants 
the  greateft  art  of  all  in  fpeaking  and  wri- 
ting, which  is  to  conceal  art. 

. Another  general  obfervation  I would  make 
upon  Tacitus’s  ftyle  is,  that  though  the  chief 
thing  to  be  ftudied  in  compofition  is  not  the 
pleafure  of  the  ear,  nor  what  is  called  a flow 
of  words,  yet  that  is  not  to  be  negleded  j 
and  much  lefs  ought  a ■writer  to  affedt  to 
diftinguiflr  himfelf  by  a compofition  abrupt 
and  gaping,  and  altogether  harfti  and  oflfen- 
five  to  the  ear;  and  yet  this  is  the  moft  dif- 
tiuguifhing  charaQieriftic  of  Tacitus’s  ftyle, 
and  in  this  he  has  far  furpafled  his  origi- 
nal, it  being  generally  the  fate  of  imitators, 
that,  if  there  be  any  fault  in  the  model, 
they  aggravate  and  make  it  worfe. 

I will  now  proceed  to  give  examples  of 
the  peculiarities  of  Tacitus’s  ftyle,  as  I did 
of  thofe  of  Salluft,  beginning  with  his  uut 
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connedted  'compofitlon,  fo  unconneded, 
abrupt,  and  broken,  that  it  hardly  deferves 
the  name  of  compofition.  My  firft  ex- 
ample lhall  be  the  very  beginning  of  his 
tvork,  I mean  his  introdudion  to  his  An- 
nalsy  where  one  fhould  have  expeded  fome 
kind  of  flow  and  fmoothnefs  of  compofi- 
/ ' tlon,  fuch  as  we  find  in  other  authors,  even 
in  thofe  who,  in  other  parts  of  their  work, 
ftudy  compofition  very  little  *.  He  begins 
thus : ‘ Urbem  Romam  a principio  reges 
‘ habuere.  Libertatem  et  confulatum  L. 
‘ Brutus  inflituit.  Didaturae  ad  tempus 
‘ fumebantur;  neque  Decemviralis  poteftas 

* ultra  biennium,  necfue  tribunorum  mili- 

* turn  confulare  jus  diu  valuit.  Non  Cin- 
‘ nse,  non  Sullae  longa  dominatio ; et  Pom- 

* peii  Craflique  potentia  cito  in  Casfarem ; 

* Lepidi  atque  Antonii  arma,  in  Auguflum 

• Ariftotle,  in  his  abftrufe  philofophical  works,  which 
he  intended  only  for  the  ufe  of  his  fcholars,  has  no- 
thing that  can  be  called  compofition,  though  it  deferves 
that  name  as  well  as  a great  part  of  Tacitus’s  hiftory. 
But,  in  his  popular  works,  and  particularly  in  the  exor- 
diums of  them,  there  is  very  good  compofition,  as  in 
the  beginning  of  bis  book  of  poetry.  ' 
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ceflere.’  In  what  he  calls  his  hiftory, 
where  it  is  commonly  thought,  but,  in 
iny  judgment,  without  reafoil,  that  the 
compofition  is  more  copious  and  flowing, 
he  enters  upon  his  fuhjedl  in  this  manner : 

* Opus  aggredior  opimum  calibus,  atrox 
‘ praeliiS)  difcors  feditionibus,  ipl'a  etiam 

* pace  fsevum.  Quatuor  principes  ferro  in- 

* terempti.  Tria  bella  civilia,  plura  cxter- 
‘ na,  ac  plerumque  pcrmixta.  Profperce  in 
‘ oriente,  adverfoe  in  occidente  res.  Tur- 

* batum  Illyricum ; Gallic  nutantes ; per- 

* domita  Britannia,  et  ftatim  mifla ; coortae 

* in  nos  Sarmatarum  ac  Suevorum  geutes, 
‘ nobilitatus  cladibus  mutuis  Dacus.  Mota 
‘ etiam  prope  Parthorum  arma  falfi  Nero- 
‘ nis  ludibrio.  Jam  verb  Italia  novis  cladi- 
‘ bus,  vel  pod  longam  faeculorum  feriein 

* repetitis,  afflida.  Haufta:  aut  obrutae  ur- 

* bes  foecundiflima  Campania:  ora.  Et  urbs 
‘ incendiis  vaftata,  conf'umptis  antiquiflimis 

* delubris,  ipfo  capitolio  civium  manibus 

* incenfo.  PcllutJe  cserimoniae ; magna 
‘ adulteria ; plenum  exiliis  mare ; infedii 

* caedibus  fcopuli ; atrocius  in  urbe  fcevitum.’ 
A little  after  fpeaking  of  prodigies  that  hap- 
pened about  that  time, — * Coelo  terraqu? 

VoL.  III. 
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‘ prodigla,  et  fulmiiium  monitus,  et  futu- 
‘ rorum  prasfagla,  Iceta,  triftia,  ambigua, 

‘ manifefta.’  Upon  this  pafl'age,  I cannot 
liclp  fctting  down  the  remark  of  his  tranfla- 
tor  and  great  admirer,  Mr.  Gordon.  ‘ In 
‘ this,’  fays  he,  ‘ there  is  an  infinite  pathos, 

‘ What  can  be  more  folemn,  founding,  and 
‘ lublime,  even  in  Lucretius?’ 

a 

Let  any  man  compare  thefe  exordiums  of 
Tacitus  with  the  exordium  of  Invy,  of 
even  of  Thucydides,  whofe  ftyle  Tacitus  is 
thought  by  fome  to  have  imitated,  and  the 
difference  will  appear  flriking;  and  let  him 
compare  them,  at  the  fame  time,  with  the 
exordiums  of  Salluft,  and  he  will  perceive 
a great  rcfemblance,  and  that  it  is  Salluft 
whom  he  has  imitated  in  this  disjointed 
ftyle,  and  not  Thucydides. 

The  narrative  of  hiftory  fhould  certainly 
be  put  together  with  fome  kind  of  art ; and 
there  fliould  be  a certain  dignity  in  thd 
compofition,  as  well  as  the  words.  But 
'Tacitus  narrates  in  this  manner  in  his  hifto- 
ry,  for  from  thence  I chufe  to  take  my  ex- 
amples, for  the  reafoh  above  given ; * Inr 
3 
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* terim  civilis  vetera  circumfedit.  Vocula 
‘ Geldubam,  atque  inde  Novefium  conceflit. 

* Civilis  capit  Geldubam.  Mox  baud  pro- 

‘ cul  Novefio,  equeftri  prslio  profpere 
‘ certabit  Again — ‘ Nec  Sequani  detrec- 

* tavere  certamen.  Fortuna  melioribiis  af- 

* fuit.  Fufi  Lingones,  Sabinus  feftinatum 

* temere  praelium,  pari  formidine  defe- 
‘ ruit  f &c.  To  quote  more  would  be  to 
tranfcribe  a great  part  of  the  work. 

Such  Ihort  fentences,  or  rather  mutilated 
fentences,  amputata  fententia^  as  Seneca 
calls  them  can  be  faid  with  propriety  to  be 
only  the  materials  of  compofition : And,  had 
there  been  nothing  preferred  of  Tacitus  but 
a few  fragments  of  this  kind,  and  if  I had 
not  known  his  tafte  of  ftyle,  and  manner  of 
writing,  I fliould  have  thought  that  thcfc 
w^ere  only  heads,  or  memorandums  of  what 
he  was  afterwards  to  put  together  in  regu- 
lar compofition. 


• Hiftor.  Lib.  iv.  c.  36. 
f Ibid.  c.  67. 

X Sencc.  PhiJof.  Epift.  114. 
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In  the  fpeeches  there  is  fomcthing  more 
of  compofition  ; but  thefe  likewife  are,  for 
the  greater  part,  cut  into  fhort  fentences, 
commonly  in  the  form  of  interrogation^ 
after  the  manner  of  the  fchools  of  declama- 
tion. Thus  the  Paunonian  legions,  when 
they  mutinied,  were  addrefled  by  their  offi- 
cers : * Quoufque  filium  imperatoris  obfide- 
‘ bimus  ? Quis  certaminum  finis  ? Percen- 

* nione  et  Vibuleno  facramentum  didluri 

* fumus  ? Percennius  et  Vibulenus  ftipendia 
‘ militibus,  agros  emeritis  largientur  ? De- 
‘ nique,  pro  Neronibus  et  Drufis  imperium 
‘ populi  Romani  capefTent  ? Quin  potius  ut 
‘ noviffimi  in  culpam,  ita  primi  ad  poeni- 
‘ tentiam  fumus?  Tarda  funt  quae  in  com- 
‘ mune  expoftulantur : Privatam  gratiam 

* ftatim  mereare,  ftatim  recipias 

In  fome  of  the  paflages  I have  quoted,  the 
fentences  are  not  only  Ihort,  but  abrupt, 
and  ending  harfhly  and  unexpectedly ; fo 
that  we  may  apply  to  him  what  Seneca  the 
rhetorician  fays  of  the  ftyle  of  Fabianus,  a 
declaimer  of  his  time : ‘ Quasdam  tam  fu- 

* Annal.  Lib.  i.  c.  zS. 
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* bito  definunt,  ut  non  brevia  fint  fed  abrup- 
‘ ta  And  what  Seneca  the  philofopher 
fays,  fpeaking  of  the  compofition  of  certain 
writers  of  his  time, — ‘ Quidam  prsefradam 
‘ et  afperam  probant,dIfturbant  de  induftria, 
‘ fi  quid  placidius  effluxit.  Nolunt  fine 

* falebra  effe  jundluram  ; virilem  putant  et 

* fortem  quse  aurem  inaequalitate  percu- 
‘ tiat  f.’  Of  this  I will  only  give  two  more 
inftances,  out  of  innumerable  that  might 
be  given  : For  it  is  evident  that  he  affeded 
thofe  harfh  claufules,  having  a pleafure,  as 
it  would  feem,  to  furprife  the  reader,  by  dif- 
appointing  his  expedation,  and  cheating  his 
ear.  In  giving  the  charader  of  one  Vi- 
nius,  he  fays,  that  he  waS' — ‘ Audax,  calli- 

* dus,  promptus,  et  prout  animum  intendiffet 

* pravus  aut  induftrius  eadem  vi  if.’  Again, 
in  giving  an  account  of  what  Antonius  the 
general  of  Vitellius  faid  to  his  troops,  when 
they  were  in  poITeflion  of  Verona,  which 
they  had  a mind  to  fack  and  pillage,  and 


* J.ib.  ii.  Controverf.  in  initio. 
<{■  EpiRol.  1 14. 
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accordingly  afterwards  did  fo,  he  fays, 
‘ Vocatos  ad  concionem  Antonins  alloquitur 
* magnified  vi£tores,  vidos  clementer,  de 
‘ Cremona  in  neutrum  Where,  in  order  to 

make  the  laft  member  of  the  fentence  as  fliort 
and  abrupt  as  poffible,  he  has  made  it  ob- 
feure ; for  you  muft  be  well  acquainted  with 
Tacitus’s  idioms,  to  know  that,  by  the  ex- 
prefljoii  dc  Cremona  7ieutrnm,  he  means  that 
Antonins  faid  nothing  at  all  of  Cremona, 
neither  in  the  way  of  praife  or  cenfure,  in- 
tending, as  the  event  fhewed,  to  leave  the 
foldiers  to  follow  their  own  inclination  with 
refped  to  that  town. 

And  this  leads  me  to  obferve  another 
fault  in  Tacitus’s  ftyle,  namely,  an  obfaire 
brevity.  This,  with  the  other  peculiari- 
ties above-mentioned,  is  imputed  to  Sal- 
luft  by  Seneca  the  philofopher,  in  the 
epiflle  above  quoted,  in  thefe  words ; ‘ Sal- 
‘ lullio  vigente  amputatae  fententiae,  et  ver- 
‘ ba  ante  expedatam  cadentiam,  et  obfeura 
‘ brevitas  fuere  pro  cultu.’  And,  as  imita- 
tors commonly  aggravate  the  faults  of  their 

• Hillor,  Lib.  iii.  c.  3Z. 
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original,  fo,  compared  with  Tacitus,  Salluft 
may  be  faid  to  be  a clear  and  perfpicuous 
writer.  For  Tacitus  has  fo  many  fhort  and 
elliptical  expreffions,  that  he  may  be  faid  to 
write  a kind  of  fhort-hand  ftyle.  Thus, 
fpeaking  of  the  diflimulation  and  feigned 
behaviour  of  the  Roman  nobility,  upon  the 
deceafe  of  Auguftus,  and  the  accellion  of 
Tiberius,  he  fays, — ‘ Quanto  quis  illuftrior, 
‘ tanto  magis  falfi  ac  fclfinantes,  vultuque 
‘ compofito,  lie  Iscti  exceflu  Principis ; neu 
‘ trilliorprimordio,lacrymas,gaudium,qua2- 
‘ ftus,  adulatione  mifeebant  Where  the 
word  prhmrdlo  has  no  meaning  at  all,  un- 
lefs  we  fupply  prlncipatus  Tiberii.  Again, 
fpeaking  of  Primus  Antonius,  the  general 
of  Vitellius,  his  behaviour  after  the  taking 
of  Cremona,  he  fays, — ‘ Primus  Antonius 
* nequaquam  pari  innocentia  poft  Cremo- 
, ‘ nam  agebat  i*:’  Where,  unlefs  you  fupply 

the  word  captam^  there  is  no  fenfe  in  the 
paifage. 


* Annal.  Lib.  i.  c.  7. 
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Another  caufe  of  obfeurity  in  this  author 
is,  the  affedlation  of  exprefling  common 
things  in  an  uncommon  manner;  as  where, 
fpcaking  of  the  wonders  of  Egypt,  and 
particularly  of  the  lake  Moeris,  he  calls  it 
‘ Lacus  eftolTa  hnmo,  fuper-fluentis  Nili  re- 
‘ ccj)taculuin,  atcjne  alibi  anguftite,  et  pro- 
‘ fnnda  altitiido,  nullis  inquirentium  fpatiis 
‘ penetrahilis  * i’  Where  all  that  is  meant 
by  this  lltort  and  obfcure  fentence  is,  that 
the  lake  Moeris  was  in  fome  places  wider, 
in  fome  narrower,  and,. where  it  was  nar- 
row, it  was  of  an  unfathomable  depth.  A- 
gain,  Ipeaking  of  one  Celfus,  who  was  ac- 
cufcd  before  Otho  the  Emperor  for  his  ad^ 
herence  to  Galba,  the  preceeding  Emperor, 
Sgainfl:  whom  Otho  had  rifen  in  rebellion 
nnd  killed,  he  fays, — * Celfus  conftanter 
‘ fervatse  erga  Galbam  fidei  crimen  confef-r 
‘ fus,  exemplum  ultro  imputavit  f Where 
the  only  difficulty  that  can  be  is  in  the 
manner  of  the  expreffion,  not  in  the  thing 
exprefled.  And  the  moft  probable  meaning 

♦ Anna!.  Lib.  ii.  c.  6i, 

f Hiilor.  Lib.  i.  c,  71, 
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that,  I think,  can  be  put  upon  the  words 
(for,  when  an  author  fo  exprcffes  himfelf, 
we  can  but  guefs  at  his  meaning)  is,  that 
Celfus  not  only  confefled  his  adherence  to 
Galba,  but  reproached  Otho  for  not  fliew- 
ing  the  fame  example  of  fidelity.  Again, 
in  deferibing  the  bloody  battle  betwixt  the 
troops  of  Vitellius  and  Otho,  where  the  fol- 
diers  on  the  different  fides  knew  one  an- 
other, he  has  thefe  words:  ‘ Nofeentes 
‘ inter  fe,  cazteris  confpicui,  in  eventum  to- 
‘ tius  belli  certabant  * Where  the  mean- 
ing plainly  is,  though  Tacitus  feems  to 
have  intended  to  conceal  it  from  the  rea- 
der, that  the  foldiers  on  the  different  fides, 
knowing  one  another,  and  wanting  to  difi. 
tinguiflr  themfelves,  fought  each  of  them, 
as  if  the  whole  fortune  of  the  war  had 
depended  upon  his  fingle  valour.  Again, 
in  his  treatife  de  moribus  Germamrum^  fpeak- 
ing  of  the  condition  of  freedmen  among 
them,  he  fays,  ‘ Liberti  non  multum  fupra 

♦ fervos  funt,  raro  aliquid  momentum  in 

♦ domo,  nunquam  in  civitate,  exceptis  dun- 


* Hiflor.  Lib.  ii,  c.  ^z. 
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‘ taxat  ils  gentibus  quse  regnantur  ; ibi 
‘ enim  et  fuper  ingenuos,  et  fuper  nobiles 

* afcendunt,  apud  cseteros  impares  libertini 

* libertatis  argumentum  funt  * Where, 
from  the  context,  and  whole  fenfe  of  the 
paflage,  not  from  the  words,  the  meaning 
appears  to  be,  that  in  all  thofe  German 
ftates,  except  thofe  which  were  under  regal 
government,  the  unequal  condition  of  freed- 
inen  was  a proof  of  the  value  of  liberty. 
In  the  ftme  place,  a little  after,  fpeaking  of 
the  German  way  of  pofl'elTing  their  lands, 
he  fays,  ‘ Agri  pro  numero  cultoriim  ab 
‘ univerfis  per  vices  occupantur,  quos  mox 

* inter  fe  fecundum  dignationem  partiun- 
‘ tur.’  This  I never  fhould  have  under-" 
flood,  if  I could  not  have  explained  it  from 
the  paflage  of  an  author  who  writes  plainly 
and  naturally ; I mean  C^far,  who,  in  the 
account  he  has  given  us  of  the  manners  of 
the  Germans,  Lib.  vi.  de  B.  Gallico,  tells  us, 
that  the  magiftrates  among  them  made  a 
diftribution  every  year  of  a certain  quantity 
of  land  to  each  tribe  or  family,  and  they 
no  doubt  would,  as  Tacitus  fays,  fubdivide 

• Cap.  25. 
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it  among  themfelves,  giving  to  each  man 
according  to  his  dignity.  I will  fubjoin 
Ca;far’s  words,  from  which  we  may  fee  the 
difference  between  a plain  natural  account 
of  a thing,  and  the  fame  account  given  with 
an  affeded  and  obfcure  brevity;  ‘ Agricul- 
‘ turae  non  ftudent ; neque  quifquam  agri 
‘ modum  certum  ac  fines  proprios  habet ; 

‘ fed  magiftratus  in  annos  fingulos  gentibus 
‘ nationibufquc  hominum,  qui  una  coierunt, 

‘ quantum  eis  et  quo  loco  vifum  eft,  attri- 
^ buunt  agri,  atque  anno  poft  alio  tranfire 

* cogunt.’  Again,  in  the  fame  book,  fpeak- 
ing  of  the  fituation  of  the  Catti  in  Germa- 
ny, he  has  thefe  words : ‘ Catti  initium  fe- 
‘ dis  ab  Hercynio  faltu  inchoant,  non  ita 
‘ effufis  ac  paluftribus  locis,  ut  cceterx  ci- 

* vitates,  in  quas  Germania  patefcit ; durant 
‘ fi  quidem  colles,  paulatimque  rarefcunt; 

‘ et  Cattos  fuos  faltus  Hercynius  profequi- 

* tur  fimul  atque  deponit  The  conclu- 

fion  of  this  fentence  favours  more  of  the  ' 

operofe  diligence  of  the  fophift  than  of  the  j 

gravity  of  the  hiftorian  ; for  it  expreffes,  in  ! 

a quaint  and  artificial  manner,  a very  plain 

• Cap.  30. 
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and  fimple  thing,  namely,  that  the  territory 
of  the  Catti  extended  along  the  Hercynian 
foreft,  and  went  no  farther  than  that  foreft. 
And,  laftly,  that  I may  not  tire  the  reader 
with  more  examples  of  w’hat,  indeed,  is  to 
be  feen  in  almoft  every  page  of  Tacitus,  in 
defcribing  the  form  of  our  ifland,  * Formam 
‘ totius  Britannia  Llvius  veterum,  Fabius 
‘ Rufticus  recentium,  eloquentiflimi  audto- 

* res,  oblongne  fcutulae  vel  bipenni  afllmi- 
‘ lavere ; et  eft  ea  facies  citra  Caledoniam, 

* unde  ct  in  univerfum  fama  eft  trangref- 
‘ fa  * : Where  the  fenfe  is  plain  enough, 
namely,  that  the  form  of  the  fouthern  part 
of  the  ifland,  terminated  by  the  Frith  of 
Forth,  dr  the  Scottilh  fea,  was  afcribed  to 
the  whole.  But  the  exprelfion  is  not  plain 
or  natural,  but  has  much  of  what  the  Greek 
critics  call  ure^is^yia  o'oifta'Tixyi, 

I have  infifted  the  more  upon  this  ob- 
fcurity  in  Tacitus,  arifmg  from  an  affedta- 
tion  to  raife  his  ftyle  by  an  uncommon 
phrafeology,  that  I think  it  is  one  of  the 
inoft  diftinguilhing  charadteriftics  of  his 


• Agricoix  vita,  c.  lo, 
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ftyle.  And  the  great  difference  in  this  re- 
fpedt  between  him  and  Thucydides  is,  that, 
though  Thucydides  be  likewife  obfcure, 
more  obfcure,  I think,  than  Tacitus,  his 
obfcurity  is  all  in  his  orations,  arifing  from 
his  perplexed  and  involved  enthymemas. 
For  his  narrative  is  abundantly  clear  and 
perfpicuous ; whereas  the  obfcurity  of  Ta- 
citus is  chiefly  in  his  narrative,  for  he 
■wants  to  adorn  the  plaineft  fadls.  Now 
an  ornamented  narrative  can  hardly  be  very 
accurate  and  diftinft.  And,  as  narrative  is 
the  moft  eflfential  part  of  hiftory,  it  is  this 
which  makes  the  commentaries  of  Julius 
Casfar,  or  even  the  hiftory  of  Livy,  though 
his  narrative  be  not  near  fo  plain  as  that  of 
Julius,  fo  much  more  valuable  than  the 
hiftory  of  Tacitus. 

Tacitus  fo  far  refembles  a modern  au- 
thor, that  his  profe,  in  many  places,  is  very 
poetical.  Speaking  of  Germanicus’s  voyage, 
along  the  coaft  of  Germany,  he  fays,  ‘ Ac 
* primo  placidum  asquor  mille  navium  re- 
‘ mis  ftrepere,  aut  velis  impelli  This  is 

• Anna!.  Lib.  ii.  c.  23. 
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poetical  painting,  not  hiftorical  narrative# 

Again,  fpeaking  of  the  foil  of  Germany,  he 
fays,  ‘ Terra  fatis  ferax,  frugiferarum  ar-  i 

* borum  impatiens,  pecorum  foccunda,  fed 

* pleruinque  improcera,  ne  armentis  qui- 
‘ dem  fuus  honor,  aut  gloria  frontis  And, 
a little  after,  fpeaking  of  the  culture  of  the 
lands  in  Germany,  he  tells  us,  that  they  do 
not  cultivate  the  fruits  of  the  garden;  and 
he  adds,  ‘ Sola  terra:  feges  imperatur  j".’ 

Again,  fpeaking  of  the  rebuilding  of  the 
Capitol  under  Vefpafian,  which  had  been 
burnt  in  the  civil  war  betwixt  him  and  Vi- 
tellius,  he  tells  us,  that,  among  other  things 
that  Avere  thrown  into  the  foundation  of  it, 
there  were  ores  of  different  kinds,  which 
he  exprelfes  in  this  manner : ‘ Metallorum 

* primitiic  nullis  fornacibus  vida:,  fed  ut 

* gignuntur  ij;.’  In  thefe  examples  the  dic- 
tion is  altogether  poetical,  fucli  as  is  not  to 
be  found  even  among  orators,  who  write 


• De  Mor.  Germ.  c.  5. 
f Ibid.  c.  26. 
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chaftely  and  coi  retflly,  but  it  is  not  to  be  tole- 
rated in  an  hiftorian.  He  abounds  alfo 
with  poetical  defcriptions,  fome  of  them 
drawn  out  to  a great  length : Such  is  that 
defcribing  the  field  of  battle,  where  Varus 
and  his  legions  fell : ‘ Prima  Vari  caftra  la- 
‘ to  ambitu,  et  dimenfis  principiis,  triunx 
‘ legionum  manus  oftentabant ; dein  femi- 
‘ ruto  valla,  humili  foflii,  accifte  jam  reli- 
‘ quiae  confedilfe  intelligebantur : Medio 
‘ campi  albentia  olTa,  ut  fugerant,  ut  refti- 
‘ terant,  disjecta  vel  aggerata  ; adjacebant 
‘ fragmina  telorum,  equorumque  artus,  fi- 
‘ mul  truncis  arborum  antefixa  ora,  lucis 
‘ propinquis  barbarx  arae,  apud  quas  tri- 
‘ bunos,  ac  primorum  ordinum  centuriones 

* madaverant.  Et  cladis  ejus  fuperftites, 

* pugnam  aut  vincula  elapfi,  referebant,  h'lc 
‘ cecldijfc  legates ; illic  raptas  aqitilas ; pri- 
‘ viinn  uhi  vuhms  Varo  adaBum;  ubi  inJUlci 
‘ dextra,  et  fuo  lElu  mortem  invenerit ; qua 
‘ tribunali  concionatns  Arminius ; quot  pati- 
‘ bida  captlvis^  qua  ferobes  ; utque  Jigms  ct 
‘ aquiUs  per  Jitperbiam  inlufcrlt  It  is  in 


• Anna!.  Lib.  i,  c.  61. 
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this  way  that  Virgil  paints  the  field  of  battle 
before  Troy : 

Hie  Dolopum  manus,  hie  fevus  tendebat  Achilles; 

ClalGbas  hie  locus;  hie acies  cercare  iblebanc. 

AiN.  ii.  v>  79. 

Tacitus's  poetry  is  here  the  lefs  excufeable, 
that  the  defeat  of  Varus  and  his  legions 
was  an  event  that  did  not  fall  within  the 
period  of  his  hiftory,  having  happened  fe- 
veral  years  before.  But  he  has  another  de- 
feription  which  belongs  to  his  fubjedt;  and, 
as  it  is  lefs  poetical,  is  for  that  reafon  more 
beautiful,  and  fuch  as,  I think,  may  be  to- 
lerated, if  not  praifed,  by  the  fevereft  critic. 
It  is  where  he  deferibes  a moft  dangerous 
fedition  and  mutiny  of  the  German  legions, 
upon  the  death  of  Auguftus,  which  rofe  to 
fuch  a height,  that  Germanicus,  who  com- 
manded them,  was  obliged  to  fend  away 
his  wife  and  infant  fon,  who  happened  to 
be  at  that  time  in  the  winter-quarters  of 
the  legions.  Their  leaving  the  camp,  and 
the  effeiS  that  had  upon  the  minds  of  the 
foldiers,  is  thus  finely  deferibed  : ‘ Incede- 
* bat  muliebre  et  miferabile  agmen,  profu- 
‘ ga  duds  uxor  paiA’ulum  finu  filium  ge- 
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‘ rens  ; lamentantes  circum  amicorum  con- 

* jviges,  quae  fimul  trahebantur;  nec  minus 

* triftes  qui  manebant.  Non  florentis  Cae- 

* faris,  neque  fuis  in  caftris,  fed  velut  in  ur- 
‘ be  vi£ta  facies,  gemitufque  ac  planftus* 

* etiam  militum  aures  oraqile  advertere. 

* Progrediutitur  contiiberniis : ^is  tile Jit-^ 

* bills  /onus  ? ^od  tarn  trifle  ? Faminas  il-^ 
‘ luflrcs^  non  centurionem  ad  tutelam^  non 

* mihtem^  nihil  imperatoFta  uxoris^  aut  co- 

* mitatiis  foliti,  pergere  at  Treveros^  et  ex* 

* terna  fidei  This  is  a pidlure  well  de- 
figned,  and  exceedingly  well  coloured;  and, 
indeed,  it  appears  to  me,  that  in  fucb  de-^ 
fcriptions  Tacitus  indulged  bis  genius* 
\vbicb,  I tbihk,  was  as  much  adapted  to 
poetry  as  to  biftory.  But  it  is  one  of  tbofe 
dulcia  vitia^  againft  wbicb  I would  warn 
all  writers  of  biftory ; for,  if  tbe  writet 
happens  to  be  a dull  man,  and  of  a genius 
not  favoured  by  tbe  Mufes,  be  will  make  a 
forry  piece  of  it ; and,  if  be  have  a poetical 
genius,  and  fucceed,  tbougb  be  may  gain 
popular  applaufe,  be  will  probably  not  pleafe 

* AnnaL  Lib.  i.  c.  40,  41. 
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a good  judge  of  writing,  who  will  think 
the  defcriptioris  inifplaced,  and  unfuitable  to 
the  nature  of  the  work,  giving  to  hiftory 
the  air  of  romance.  And,  in  fa<9:,  it  always 
happens,  that  there  are  many  circumftances 
in  fuch  defcriptions  either  altogether  feign- 
ed, or  much  exaggerated,  which  makes  the 
faith  of  the  author  fufpedted  in  other  things. 

The  laft  fault  1 fliall  obferve  in  Tacitus’s 
ftyle  is  alfo  one  which  is  much  imitated  by 
modern  writers,  and  greatly  admired  by 
moft  readers;  and  that  is  a fmart  and  un- 
expected turn  which  he  gives  to  the  thought, 
as  well  as  the  expreflion:  As  where,  {peak- 
ing of  the  mathematic!  or  aftrologers  In 
Rome,  he  fays,  that  they  were  ‘ genus  ho- 
‘ minum  potentibus  infidum,  fperantibus 
‘ fallax,  quod  in  civitate  noftra  et  vetabitur 
* Temper,  et  retinebitur  * Where  every 
reader  is  furprifed  to  find  vetabitur  and  rcti~ 
nebitur  joined  together.  Again,  in  giving 
a character  of  Galba  the  Emperor,  he  fays, 
f Major  privato  vifus,  dum  privatus  fuit,  et 
‘ omnium  confenfu  capax  imperii,  nifi  im- 


* Hiftor.  Lib.  i.  c.  22. 
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* peraflet  Again,  fpeaking  of  a horrid 
thing  that  was  done  in  the  civil  war  be- 
tween Otho  and  Vitellius,  which  every  bo- 
dy detefted  and  execrated,  he  fays,  ‘ Fadtunx 
‘ elTe  fcelus  loquuntur,  faciuntque  ■!■.’  A- 
gain,  deferibing  Burrus,  the  Prefedl  of  the 
Prxtorian  Cohorts  under  Nero,  attending 
the  Emperor  while  he  was  performing  up- 
on the  ftage,  he  fays,  that,  among  his  other 
attendants,  were  ‘ cohors  militum  centurio- 

* nes  tribunique  et  mocrens  Burrlis  ac  lau- 

‘ dansL’ 

Thefe,  and  fuch  like  turns,  are,  I know, 
commonly  reckoned  very  fine  and  witty, 
and  fome  of  them,  as  I remember,  are  much 
praifed  by  his  tranflator  Mr.  Gordon ; but 
the  noble  fimplicity  of  the  true  claflical 
writing  rejedts  all  fuch  points  and  turns, 
which  ferve  only  to  furprife  the  reader,  and 
catch  his  admiration,  not  to  inftrudt  him. 
Nor  do  I know  any  mark  by  which  the 

♦ Hiftor.  Lib.  i.  c.  49. 

•)-  Ibid.  Lib.  iii.  c.  25. 
t Annal.  xiv.  c.  15. 
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genuine  claflics  are  more  readily  diftinguifh- 
ed  from  the  writers  of  later  times  and  ages 
of  lefs  correft  tafte. 

But,  though  I thus  cenfure  very  freely 
the  faults  of  Tacitus’s  ftyle,  I am  very  far 
from  thinking  contemptibly  of  his  matter, 
or  that  he  is  riot,  upon  the  whole,  a very 
valuable  author.  His  fubjeft,  I think,  is 
grand  and  noble.  It  is  the  hiftory  of  the 
fall  of  a great  people,  greater  than  any 
that  ever  exifted  in  arms  and  govern- 
ment, and  in 'the  extent  and  duration  of 
their  empire.  Other  nations  may  have  been 
more  glorious  in  their  rife,  or  in  their  pro- 
fperity,  but  none  was  ever  fo  great  in  its 
fall ; and  the  period  of  Tacitus’s  hiftory 
affords  more  extraordinary  examples  of  vir- 
tues and  vices,  fometimes  mixed  in  the 
fame  man,  than  are  to  be  found  any  where 
elfe  in  the  hiftory  of  mankind.  For  the^ 
Romans  wefe  great  in  their  vices,  as  well 
as  their  virtues,  and  in  both  almoft  exceed- 
ed humanity. 

In  treating  this  fubjecft,  Tacitus  never 
falls  below  the  dignity  of  it,  at  leaft,  as  to 
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the  matter ; nor  is  it,  I think,  without  rea- 
fon  that  he  fpeaks  himfelf  of  the  gravity  of 
his  work  *.  He  fliews  himfelf  every  where 
a lover  of  virtue,  and  of  virtuous  men,  and 
expreffes,  in  the  ftrongeft  terms,  his  detef- 
tation  of  cruelty,  and  every  kind  of  vice.  He 
peaks  with  admiration  of  philoibphy  and  its 
[ teachers,  as  often  as  he  has  occafion  to  men- 

j tion  them,  knowing  that  it  was  philofophy 

I that  had  produced  thofe  extraordinary  charac- 

' ters  which  he  celebrates,  fuch  as  that  of  Thra- 

fea  Partus,  and  Helvidius  Prifcus  f . Nor 
do  I think  the  charge  of  malignity,  com- 
j monly  made  againft  him,  and  of  exagge- 

rating too  much  the  vices  of  men,  is  well 
founded ; He  has  not  made  a Tiberius  or  a 

* ‘ Ut  conquirere  fabulofa,  et  fiftis  obleftare  legen- 
‘ tium  antmos,  procul  grauitate  coepti  operis  crediderim, 

* ita  vulgatis  traditifque  demere  fidem  non  aufim  Hill. 
Lib.  ii.  c.  50. 

f Speaking  of  this  laft,  he  fays,  ‘ [ngenium  illullre 

* altioribus  lludiis  juvenis  admodum  dedit";  non,  ut  pie- 
‘ rique,  ut  nomine  magnihca  fegne  otium  velarct,  fed 

I * quo  firmior  adverfus  fortuita  rempublicam  capelTerct ; 

' dodlores  fapientise  fecutus  ell,  qui  fola  bona  qua;  ho- 

* nella,  mala  tantum  qua:  turpia  ; potentiara,  nobilita* 

* tem,  ca:teraque  extra  aniinum,  neque  malis,  neque  bo- 
, * nis  annumerantp  Hid.  Lib.  iv.  c.  5. 
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Nero  fo  bad  as  Suetonius  has  made  them ; 
and  he  fometimes  rejects  imputations  of 
bad  motives  to  actions  that  were  commonly 
made  at  the  time,  even  to  the  adions  of 
Tiberius,  the  moft  cunning,  as  well  as  the 
moft  wicked  of  men : As,  where  he  men- 
tions the  motives  of  Tiberius  for  not  being 
prefent  at  the  thews  of  the  gladiators,  but 
allowing  his  fon  Drufus  to  attend  them ; 
‘ Edendis  gladiatoribus,  quos  Germanid 
‘ fratris  ac  fuo  nomine  obtulerat,  Drufus 

* praefedit,  quamquam  vili  fanguine  nimis 

* gaudens:  Quod  vulgus  formidolofum,  et 

* pater  arguifle  dicebatur ; cur  abftinuerit 
‘ fpedaculo  ipfe  varie  trahebant;  alii  taedio 

* ccetus,  quidam  triftitia  ingenii,  et  metu 
‘ comparationis,  quia  Auguftus  comiter  in- 

* terfuiffet.  Non  crediderim  ad  oftenden- 
‘ dam  faevitiam,  movendafque  populi  ofFen- 
‘ fiones,  conceflam  filio  materiem ; quam-> 

* quam  id  quoque  didum  ell*,’ 

But,  though  he  be  not  malignant,  he  is 
very  fagacious  in  divining  the  motives  of 
men’s  adions,  and  the  fentiments  of  their 
heart ; and,  if  the  men  are  bad,  it  is  natural 


f 
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to  fuppofe  that  the  motives  and  fentiments  of 
their  heart  are  likewife  bad.  In  fpeaking  of 
the  difadvantage  he  was  under  in  writing  the 
hiftory  of  times  fo  near  his  own,  he  fays, 

* Multjsrum  qui  Tiberio  regente  poenam  vel 

* infamias  fubiere  pofteri  manent.  Utquefa- 

* milias  ipfse  jam  extindlas  Tint,  reperies, 

* qui,  ob  fimilitudinem  morum,aliena  male- 

* fada  fibi  objedari  putent.  Etiam  gloria  ac 

* virtus  infenfos  habef,  ut  nimis  ex  propin- 

* quo  diverfa  arguens  Again,  he  afligns 
various  motives  for  Tiberius  continuing  the 
fame  men  fo  long  in  the  fame  governments : 

‘ Id  quoque  morum  Tiberii  fuit,  continuare 
‘ imperia,  ac  plerofque  ad  finem  vitse  in 

* iifdem  exercitibus,  aut  jurifdidionibus  ha- 

* here ; caufe  varise  traduntur : Alii  tadio  no- 

* va  cur  a femd  placita  pro  aternis  ferva- 

* vijfe:  Quidam  invidia  ne  plures  fruerentur ; 

* funt  qui  exiftiment,  ut  callidum  ejus  inge- 

* «/«;»,  ita  anxium  judicium neque  enim 

* ' eminentes  virtutes  fe£labatur,  et  rurfum 
‘ villa  oderat : Ex  oplimis  periculum  Jibi 

* a pejjimis  dedecus  publicum  metuebat  f .’ 

* Annal,  lib.  iv.  c.  33. 
t Ibid.  lib.  i.  c.  80. 
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Again,  fpeaking  of  the  fame  Tiberius  refil- 
ling the  title  oi parens  patria^  and  of  domi-r  j 

nus,  he  fays,  ‘ Neque  tamen  ob  ea  parentis  ! 

‘ patr'ue  delatum  et  antea  vocabulum  af-  i 

‘ fumpfit,  acerbeque  increpuit  eos,  qui  divinas 

* occupationes^  ipfumque  domhmm  dixcrant  5 

* unde  angufta  et  lubrica  oratio,  fub  princi-  i 

^ pe  qiii  libertatem  mctucbat^  adulationem  ' 

* oderat  ' 

His  political  wifdom  has  been  much  ce- 
lebrated ; and,  no  doubt,  he  was  a prudent 
man,  and  had  the  experience  of  bufinefs. 

But  I deny  that  he  had  gone  far  into  the 

philofophy,  or  even  the  hiftory  of  govern- 

nient ; otherwife,  he  never  would  have  faid 

that  a form  of  regimen  mixt  of  the  power  of  a 

king,  or  chief  magiftrate,  nobles,  and  people, 

might  be  praifed  in  theory,  but  could  hardly 

ever  exift  in  fadl;  or,  if  it  did  exift,  could  • 

not  be  of  long  continuance  f , An  obfer- 

* Anaal.  lib.  ii.  c.  87. 

't  Nam  cun^Ias  nationes  et  urbes,  populus,  aut  pri-  I 

mores,  aut  finguli,  regunt : Delefta  ex  his  et  conllicuta 
reipublici  forma  laudarl  facilius  quam  eventre,  vel, 
fs  evenit,  baud  diuturna  efTepotell.  Annal.  lib,  iv.  c.  33. 
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Yfition  that  has  bpen  applied  by ^ feme  Eng- 
Jilh  writers  to  the  Britifli  conftitution,  with 
much  exultation  and  triumph  over  the  rude- 
nefs  and  fjmplicity  of  antient  times,  that 
cpuld  not  devife  a forna  of  government  fo 
perfedl  as  has  been  invented  in  this  ifland, 
and  which  even  fo  great  an  author  as  Taci- 
tus fpeaks  of,  as  only  a fine  fpeculation. 
But  the  fad^  truly  is,  that  all  the  free  ftates 
of  antiquity  were  governed  in  this  way.  Such 
was  the  government  of  Sparta,  and  likewife  of 
Athens  in  antient  times,  and  fuch  was  even 
the  original  form  of  government  in  Rome, 
not  only  under  their  Kings,  but  under  their 
cpnfuls;  with  this  difference  only,  that,  un- 
der their  confuls,  they  had  two  chief  ma- 
giftrates,  in  place  of  one  that  they  had  be- 
fore. And  Tacitus,  if  he  had  been  deep  in 
this  part  of  philofophy,  would  have  known 
from  theory,  that  there  can  be  no  govern- 
ment truly  free  which  is  not  fo  mixed.  But 
it  is  evident,  that  Tacitus  himfelf  had  ftu- 
died  philofophy  with  that  moderation  which 
he  commends  in  .his  father-in-law,  Julius 
Agricola  * ; a clear  proof  of  which,  among 

* ‘ Memoria  teneo  folitum  iprum  [Agricolam]  narra- 
^ re,  ft  ht  primajwvtata  Jludium  pbilofophia  ac  jurit,  ultra 
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others,  that- might  be  quoted,  is  his  doubting 
whether  the  gods,  propitious  or  angry,  had 
denied  gold  and  filver  to  the  Germans*. 
His  model  Salluft  was,  in  this  refpeft,  a 
better  philofopherj  for  he,  fpeaking  of 
avarice  and  money,  fays,  ‘ Avaritia  pecu- 

* nias  ftudium  habet,  quam  nemo  fapiens 

* concupivit ; ea,  quafi  venenis  malis  im- 

* buta,  corpus  animumque  virilem  effemi- 

* nat : Semper  infinita,  infatiabilis,  neque 

* copia,  neque  inopia  minuitur  f And  he 
might  have  known  from  hiftory,  that  Ly- 
curgus,  the  law-giver  of  Sparta,  whofe  wif- 
dom,  according  to  the  judgment  of  the 
oracle,  exceeded  human,  laboured  nothing 
more,  in  the  form  of  polity  that  he  gave  to 
the  Spartans,  than  to  exclude  wealth  front 


* quam  CBnctJfum  Romant  ac  ftnatori  haujijpt:  Ni  prudentim 

* matris  incenfum  ac  flagranttm  animum  coercuijfeti  fcilicet 

* fublime  et  ereftum  ingenium,  pulchritudinem  ac  fpeciem 

‘ excelfx  magnxque  gloriae  vehementius  quam  caute  I 

* appetebat ; mox  mitigavit  ratio  et  xtas ; retinuitque, 

‘ qood  eft  difficillimum,  ex  fapientia  modum;’  Agrico- 
hc  vita,  c.  4. 

• ‘ Argentum  et  aurum  propitii  an  irati  dii  negave-  1 

< rint,  dubito De  Morib.  Germ.  c.  5. 

f Conj.  Catilin.  c.  1 1. 
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among  them : And  the  fame  oracle,  while 
yet  their  ftate  was  flourifhing,  foretold,  that 
nothing  elfe  but  the  love  of  money  could 
ruin  them*. 

I think,  however,  as  I have  already  faid, 
that  Tacitus’s  hiftory  is,  upon  the  whole,  a 
valuable  work ; even  the  ftyle,  which  is 
moft  exceptionable  in  it,  is  not  the  ftyle  of 
a little  fophift,  fuch  as  there  were  many  in 
later  times,  who,  unacquainted  with  human 
life  and  bufinefs,  applied  themfelves  only  to 
adorn  words,  and  to  tickle  the  ears,  and 
pleafe  the  fancy  of  theic-  hearers  and  read- 
ers. Some  of  thefe  orators,  in  the  very 
age  in  which  Tacitus  lived,  boafted  that 
their  performances  might  be  fung  or  danced 
tof.  The  ftyle' which  Tacitus  has  ftudied 
is  of  a kind  quite  oppofite;  for  it  is  of  the 
auftere  kind,  uncouth  and  harfti  to  excefs. 
This  I afcribe  chiefly  to  his  being  fo  un- 
lucky in  his  choice  of  a model  and  pattern 
for  compofition  j I mean  Salluft,  whom  he 

* *A  rwajTat  JAii,  a’?Ao  aiit, 

+ Dialog,  de  caufis  corrupt#  cloquenii*,  cap.  i6. 
Nc()ue  enim  oratorius  ifte. 
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commends,  as  * Rerura  Romanarum  floren- 

* tiffimus  audor*.’  For  that,  if  he  had  cho- 
fen  a better  model,  he  had  genius  enough 
to  make  better  compofition,  I have  no  doubt ; 
of  which,  I think.  It  is  but  fair,  as  I have 
quoted  fo  much  againft  him,  to  give  one  or 
two  inftances.  Speaking  of  one  Lepidus,  a 
wife  man  of  thofe  times,  who  kept  well 
with  Tiberius,  and  yet  moderated  and  re- 
llrained  his  cruelty,  which  others  flattered, 
he  fays,  ‘ Hunc  ego  Lepidura,  temporibus 
‘ ilUs,  gravera  et  faplentem  virum  fuifle 

* comperio.  Nam  pleraque  al>  fxvis  adu- 
‘ lationibus  aliorUm  in  melius  flexit ; neque 
‘ tamen  temperamenti  egebat,  cum  asqua- 

* bill  audoritate  et  gratia  apud  Tiberium 

* viguerit.  Unde  dubitare  cogor,  fato  et 

* forte  nafcendi,  ut  cxtera,  ita  principum 
‘ inclinatio  in  hos,  offenfio  in  illos ; an  fit 
‘ aliquid  in  noftris  confiliis,  liceatque  inter 

* abruptam  contumaciam,  et  deforme  obfe- 

* quiura,  pergere  iter  ambitione  ac  periculis 
‘ vacuum  Not  only  the  words  here  are 
very  elegant,  and  well  chofen,  but  the  com- 

♦ Annal.  Lib.  ii,  c.  30.  • 

f Lib.  iv.  c.  20. 
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pofitlon  is  numerous  and  fine,  efpeclally  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  fentence.  In  his  ha- 
rangues he  has,  as  I have  already  obferved, 
more  of  compofition  than  in  his  narrative ; 
and  there  is  the  beginning  of  the  Em- 
peror Galba’s  fpeech  to  Pifo,  when  he 
adopted  him,  which  is  as  well  compofed  as 
almoft  any  thing  that  is  to  be  found  in  any 
Latin  author.  It  runs  thus  : ‘ Si  te  priva- 
‘ tus,  lege  curiata  apud  Pontifices,  ut  moris 
‘ eft,  adoptarcm,  ct  mihi  egregium  erat 
‘ tunc,  Pompeii  et  M.  Craffi  fobolem  in  pe- 
‘ nates  meos  adfcifcere ; et  tibi  infigne,  Sul- 
‘ piciae  ac  Lutatiae  decora,  nobilitati  tuae 
‘ adjecifle.  Nunc  me  deorum  hominum- 

* que  confenfu  ad  imperium  vocatum,  prae- 
‘ clara  indoles  tua,  et  amor  patriae  impulit, 
‘ ut  principatum,  de  quo  majores  noftri  ar- 
‘ mis  certabant,  bello  adeptus,  quiefcenti  of- 
‘ feram  ; exemplo  Divi  Augufti,  qui  fororis 
‘ filium  Marcellum,  dein  generum  Agrip- 
‘ pam,  mox  nepotes  fuos,  poftremo  Tiberium 

* Neronem  privignum,  in  proximo  fibi  fafti- 

* gio  collocavit 

* HiAor.  I.ib.  i.  c.  14, 
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Thefe,  and  other  inftances  that  might  be 
quoted,  Ihew  that  Tacitus  was  capable  of 
writing  much  better  than  he  has  done.  But 
his  tafte  was  corrupted  by  the  imitation  of 
Salluft,  and  the  fafliion  of  the  times,  which, 
as  he  tells  us,  approved  much  of  the  ftyle 
of  Seneca : ‘ Fuit  illi  viro  ingenium  amoe- 

* num,  et  temporis  ejus  auribus  accommo- 

* datum  It  is  not,  however,  the  ftyle 
of  Seneca  that  Tacitus  has  imitated ; for, 
though  Seneca’s  fentences  be  as  Ihort,  wdth 
generally  more  of  point  and  turn  in  them^ 
they  are  better  fmoothed  and  rounded,  and 
are  juft  what  Petronius  Arbiter,  fpeaking  of 
the  ftyle  of  the  declaimers  of  his  time,  calls 

* melliti  verborum  globuli.’ 

And  here  I conclude  my  criticifm  upon 
Tacitus,  which  has  drawn  out  to  the  greater 
length,  that  I have  illuftrated  what  I have 
faid  of  him  by  examples  from  him ; becaufe 
I find  that,  in  matters  of  criticifm,  general 
obfervations  inftrudt  little,  unlefs  they  be 
explained  by  examples.  I have  been  the 
fuller  upon  this  author,  fo  much  celebrated 

* Anna!.  Lib.  xiii.  c.  2. 
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in  modern  times,  that,  I believe,  the  imi- 
tation of  his  ftyle  has  contributed  very 
much  to  corrupt  the  prefent  tafte  of  writing 
in  Europe.  To  be  convinced  of  this,  we 
need  only  compare  the  Englifli  writers  of 
the  laft  century  with  thofe  of  this,  and  par- 
ticularly the  Englifh  writers  before,  or 
about  the  time  of  the  reftoration,  fuch  as 
Hooker,  Milton,  Lord  Clarendon,  Bifhop 
Wilkins,  and  Dr.  Spratt,  with  the  generality 
of  the  Britifh  writers  of  this  century.  At 
that  time  there  were  no  other  models  for 
the  writing  art  known,  except  the  great 
and  genuine  daffies,  fuch  as  Demofthenes, 
Thucydides,  Herodotus,  Xenophon,  Plato, 
among  the  Greeks,  and  Julius  Caefar,  Cice- 
ro, and  Livy,  among  the  Latins ; and,  ac- 
cordingly, we  find  in  thofe  Englifh  au- 
thors I have  named,  a colour  of  ftyle  quite 
different  from  what  is  prefently  the  fafhion. 
In  place  of  the  Ihort,  fmart,  unconneded 
fentences,  the  vibrantes  fententiola^  as  Pe- 
tronius  calls  them,  of  thefe  later  writers,  we 
have  periods  in  them,  well  compofed,  con- 
fifting  of  members  conneded,  and  aptly  in- 
ferred into  one  another,  and  full  of  fenfe 
and  argument,  inftead  of  point  and  turn, 
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and  what  is  commonly  called  wit.  The 
opinion  of  thofe  writers  feems  to  have  been, 
that  their  words  ought  to  be  connedted  as 
well  as  their  fenfe  and  meaning.  And  I 
have  generally  obferved,  that  where  a con- 
nedlion  is  wanting  in  the  ftyle,  there  is 
the  fame  want  in  the  fenfe  and  argument. 
I muft  however  acknowledge,  that,  as  it 
is  difficult  to  hit  the  exadt  middle  in  any 
thing,  fome  of  thofe  Englilli  authors 
above-mentioned  have  run  out  into  fo  great 
a length  of  period,  that  all  their  fkill  in 
compofition  cannot  fometimes  make  the 
fenfe  fufficiently  clear,  without  looking  far- 
ther back,  and  carrying  on  the  attention 
longer  than  moft  readers  are  capable  of 
doing. 

But,  whatever  hurt  the  imitation  of  Taci- 
tus may  have  done  to  a good  tafte  in  writ- 
ing, I think  it  is  a piece  of  juftice  that  I 
owe  to  the  Britiffi  authors  to  acknowledge, 
that  the  beft  imitation  of  him,  far  exceeding 
anything  that  I have  feen  in  French,  is  to  be 
found  In  Mr.  Mallet’s  life  of  Chancellor  Ba- 
con : Nor  is  it  poffible  to  refufe  a great  deal 
of  merit,  in  point  of  ftyle,  to  that  work,  if 
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it  be  true  that  Tacitus  is  a model  for  ftyle 
and  compofition.  Blit  I hope  I have  faid 
enough  to  fhew,  that  he  is  not  a proper  mo- 
del ; and  that,  though  his  works  be  highly 
finifhed,  and  have  no  doubt  coft  him  a 
great  deal  of  pains  and  ftudy,  they  are  not 
finifhed  in  a good  tafte ; and  therefore  the 
negligence,  and  even  vulgarity,  of  fuch  a 
writer  as  Polybius,  with  all  his  Megalopolis 
tan  idioms,  is  preferable  to  the  ftudied  ob- 
fcurity  and  affeded  fentcntioufnsfs  of  Ta- 
citus. 
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CHAP.  XIII. 

The  JJylc  of  Tacitus  has  the  ge?teral  charac^ 
ter  of  the  fylc  of  the  age, — The  fchools  of 
dcdauiation  the  caufe  of  fo  general  a cor- 
ruption of  tafe  among  the  Romans  coming 
on  fo  faf. — The  beginning  of  thofe  fchools 
at  Rome,  and  the  prog  refs  of  them, — The 
bad  effeds  of  them  upon  the  tafe  of  ’wrlt- 
lug  of  all  kinds, — Some  fpcclmens  of  their 
fyle, — Seneca  the  philofophcr  s fyle  of  the 
fame  kind, 

^T^HE  ftyle  of  Tacitus,  though  it  have 
-3-  its  peculiarities,  has  the  general  cha- 
racter of  the  ftyle  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lived,  as  is  evident  frorti  the  writings  of 
Seneca,  who  lived  before  Tacitus,  and  of 
Pliny  the  younger,  who  lived  at  the  lame 
time.  This  makes  it  a matter  of  fome  cu- 
rl ofity  to  inquire  how  the  Romans,  who 
at  firft  copied  only  the  heft  Greek  mafters, 
and  had  formed,  about  the  time  of  Cicero, 
3 
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a good  national  tafte  of  fpeaking  and  writ- 
ing, fhould,  in  fo  fliort  a time,  have  de- 
clined fo  much  from  that  tafte.  Many 
things,  no  doubt,  in  the  degenerate  times  of 
any  ftate,  contribute  to  the  depravation  of 
tafte  in  all  the  arts.  Several  of  thofe  caufcs 
are  enumerated  in  that  elegant  dialogue  de 
caujis  corrupts  eloquent'us  * ; but  there  is 
one  which,  I think,  not  only  accounts  for 
the  Romans  falling  off  from  the  true  tafte 
of  eloquence,  but  for  their  adopting  that 
particular  bad  tafte  which  prevailed  in  the 
age  of  Tacitus  ; and  it  is  the  education  of 
the  youth  in  the  fchools  of  declamation, 
where  they  praftifed  fpeaking  upon  fidi- 
tious  fubjeds,  fome  of  them  altogether  out 
of  real  life  f ; or,  if  not  fiditious,  rare  and 


* This  dialogue  is  by  fome  afcrlbed  to  Tacitus,  by 
others  to  Qulnftilian  ; but,  though  it  appear  to  have  bctn 
written  about  the  time  in  which  they  lived,  it  is  of  a 
charadlcr  of  ftyle  much  fuperior  to  that  of  either  of 
them,  and  is  by  far  the  bell  tv'rittcn  piece  which  remains 
of  that  age. 

t Of  this  kind  Petronius,  in  the  beginning  of  his  Sa- 
tyricon,  mentions  fome  cafes.  His  words  are,  ‘ £t  ideo 
* ego  adolefcentulos  exiltimo  in  fcholis  llultiffijnos  iieri. 
quia  nihil  ex  iis,  qux  ip  ufu  habemus,  aut  audiunt  aut 
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' unufual,  and  fuch  as  were  of  no  ufe  in  the 
common  bufinefs  of  life 

The  pra<ftice  began  among  the  Greeks, 
not  the  Athenians,  but  the  Afiatic  Greeks, 
from  whom  it  came  to  Athens,  and  from 
Athens,  it  is  likely,  to  Rome  f.  At  what 


* yident ; fed  piratas  cum  catenis  in  litore  ftantes,  fed 

* tyrannos  edifta  feribentes,  quibus  imperent  filiis,  ut  pa- 
‘ trum  fuorum  capita  pnccidant;  fed  refponfa  in  pefti- 
‘ lentia  data,  ut  virgines  tres  aut  plures  immolentur.’ 

Such  fubjedls  are  what  the  author  of  the  dialogue 
above-mentioned,  de  Caujis  corruptee  Eloquentiec,  calls  ‘ fic- 
‘ tae,  nec  ullo  modo  ad  veritatem  accedentes  cor.trover- 
‘ fia:,  qua:  linguam  modo  et  vocem  e.vercebant c.  31. 

And,  if  the  reader  defires  to  fee  examples  of  fuch  que- 
nions,  and  their  manner  of  treating  them  in  thofe 
Ichools,  he  will  find  them  in  Seneca  the  rhetorician’s 
collertion,  which  he  calls  Contro’vtrftec,  of  which  I fhall 

fpeak  more  a little  after.  , 

*•  Of  this  lafl  kind  Suetonius,  in  the  beginning  of  his  • 

book  de  Clarit  Oratoribus,  has  given  us  two  examples.  I 

f ‘ Nuper  ventofa  iilhxc  et  enormis  loquacitas  A-  j 

‘ thenas  ex  Alia  commigravit,  aniraofque  juvenum  ad  1 

‘ magna  furgentes,  velut  pellilente  quodatn  fidere  adfla-  t 

' vit.  Slmulque  corrupta  eloquentix  rcgula  iletlt  et 
‘ obmutuit Petron.  Satyric,  initio.  This  is  that  un- 
philofophlc  eloquence  of  which  the  HalicarnalGan  com- 
plains very  much  ; but  obferves,  that  it  was  beginning  in 
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time  it  began  among  the  Greeks  is  not  cer- 
tain : Quin£lilian  fays,  that  it  was  about  the 
time  of  Demetrius  Phalereus ; but  one  thing 
is  certain,  that  it  was  not  known  in  Athens 
in  the  days  of  Demofthenes,  Hyperides,  and 
thofe  other  great  orators,  ten  of  whom  were 
produced  in  that  fingle  city ; and,  in  gene- 
ral, every  kind  of  fine  writing  had  come  to  1 
pcrfedlion  in  Greece  before  any  fchool  of 
declamation  was  opened 

his  time  to  yield  to  a better  talle  and  manner,  under  the  ' 
patronage  and  protedlion  of  fome  of  the  great  men  of 
Rome  ; Dionyjius  de  Antiquis  OraUribut,  Commentarii,  in. 
initio. 

This  Afiatic  eloquence,  as  Cicero  informs  us  in  his 
book  de  Claris  Oraioribus,  was  of  two  kinds : ‘ Genera  au- 
‘ tern  Afiaticse  diflionis  duo  funt,  unum  fententiofum,  et 
' argutum,  fententiis  non  tarn  gravibus  et  feveris,  quaia 
‘ concinnis  et  venuftis.  Aliud  autem  genus  eft  non  taia 
‘ fententiis  frequentatum,  quam  verbis  volucre  atque  in- 
‘ citatum.’  Of  the  lirft  kind  was  the  eloquence  of  the 
fchools  of  declamation,  as  is  evident  from  the  fpecimen^ 
of  it,  which  Seneca  the  rhetorician  has  preferved  to  us, 
and  of  which  I lhall  fay  more  hereafter. 

* ‘ Nondum  juvenes  declamationibus  continebantur, 

‘ cum  Sophocles  aut  Euripides  invenerunt  verba,  quibus 

deberent  loqui.  Nondum  umbraticus  doftor  ingenia 
‘ deleverat,  cum  Pindarus  novemque  Lyrlci  Homerici, 

* verfibus  canere  timucrunt.  Et,  ne  pojtas  quidem  ad 
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In  Rome,  it  did  not  begin  till  a little  be- 
fore the  days  of  Cicero,  who,  when  he  was 
a boy,  heard  the  firft  Latin  declaimer,  one 

Plotius  Callus  At  firft,  this  kind  of 
excrcife  was  not  at  all  approved  of  by  the 
wifer  men  of  Rome  ; and  it  was  prohibited 
by  a decree  of  the  fenatc,  mentioned  by 
Suetonius  in  his  book  de  Claris  RbetoribiiSy 
and  afterwards  by  an  edi(fl  of  the  cenfors 
Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  and  D.  Lici- 
nius  Craflus  the  orator,  who  mentions  this 
decree  in  Cicero’s  third  book  de  OratorCy 
and  calls  the  fchools  of  thofe  declaimcrs 
ludi  impudent'uey  the  fchools  of  impu- 
dence f . 

* teftimonium  citem,  certi  neque  Platona,  neque  Demof- 
‘ thenem  ad  hoc  genus  orationis  accelCtfe  video Petronii 
Satyric. 

• * Sueton.  de  Clar.  Rhetor,  c.  2. 

•f  From  the  words  of  this  edifl  of  the  cenfors,  which 
Suetonius  has  preferved  to  us  in  the  beginning  of  the 
book  above  quoted,  it  appears,  that  the  word  rhetor  was 
not  at  that  time  naturalized  in  Rome  j and,  before  Cice- 
ro’s time,  the  word  declamath  was  not  known,  as  Seneca 
the  rhetorician  informs  us,  in  the  preface  to  his  firft  book 
of  Controvcrfies, 
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Before  this  declamatory  exercife  was 
introduced  into  Rome,  the  author  of  the 
dialogue  above-mentioned  has  Informed  us, 
how  the  young  gentlemen  of  Rome  were 
taught  the  art  of  fpcaking : They  applied 
themfelves,  fays  he,  to  feme  famous  orator 
of  the  time  ; him  they  followed — him  they 
attended,  as  often  as  he  had  occafion  to 
fpeak  in  any  public  or  private  caufe,  or  in 
the  aflembly  of  the  people.  By  this  means, 
they  heard  not  only  him,  but  every  other 
famous  fpeaker,  and  grew  acquainted  with 
bufinefs  and  the  courts  of  juftice  *.  In  this 
way  they  became  very  foon  fit  themfelves 
for  pleading  caufes  ; and,  accordingly,  our 
author  tells  us,  that  L.  Craffus  accufed  C. 
Carbo,  when  he  was  only  nineteen  years, 
Cxfar  Dolabella,  when  he  was  one  and 
twenty,  and  Afinius  Pollio  C.  Cato,  w'hen 
he  was  two  and  twenty ; and  he  adds,  that 
their  orations  in  thofe  caufes  were,  in  his 
time,  read  with  admiration  f.  1 And,  in  the 
fame  manner,  the  orators  of  Greece  were 
bred  by  attending  the  courts  of  juftice,  and 
the  affemblies  of  the  people,  hearing  other 
orators,  and  then  pradlifing  themfelves,  firft 

• Cap.  34.  f Ibid. 
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in  private  caufes,  as  Demofthencs  began  by 
calling  his  tutors  to  account  for  their  bad 
management,  and,  afterwards,  when  they 
came  to  the  proper  age,  in  the  affemblies 
of  the  people. 

Cicero  was  bred  in  the  old  way ; and, 
from  his  earlieft  youth,  attended  the  bufi- 
nefs  of  the  forum,  and  fludicd  the  manner 
of  the  different  orators  of  his  time,  of 
•whom  he  has  given  a very  particular  ac- 
count in  his  book  de  Claris  Oratoribus.  But  he 
likewife  pradlifed  declamation  very  much, 
■which  was  now  become  e.xceedingly  fafhion- 
able*:  And  it  is  to  this  pradtice  that  I afcribe 
thofe  faults  of  his  ftyle,  which  I have  fo  freely 
obferved ; for  it  was  certainly  from  the 
fchool  of  declamation  that  he  got  that  tinc- 
ture of  the  Afiatic  oratory,  which  was 
obferved  in  him  by  his  contemporaries  f. 


• He  declaimed  in  Greek,  fays  Suetonius,  down  to 
his  praetorlhip,  and  in  Latin  after  he  was  conful,  and 
an  old  man ; — ‘ Cicero  ad  practuram  ufque  Graece  de- 
‘ clamabat;  Latine  vero  fenior  quoque,  et  quidem  cum 
' confulibus  Hirtio  et  Panfa,  quos  difcipulos  et  grandcs 
* prxtextatos  vocabat;’  de  Claris  Rhetorihus,  Cap.  t. 

f See  the  dialogue  above  quoted,  c.  18.  and  QuinfU- 
lian,  who  fays  that  ‘ Ciceronem  fuorum  temporum  ho> 
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Yet  it  was  chiefly  with  the  Greek  rhetori- 
cians that  he  pradlifed ; for  he  tells  us, 
that,  when  he  inclined  to  put  himfelf  to 
fchool  to  L.  Plotius^  the  firft  Latin  rhetori- 
cian, as  I have  faid,  in  Rome,  he  was  re- 
ftrained  by  the  authority  of  the  moft  learn- 
ed men  then  in  Rome — ‘ Qui  exiftimabant 
‘ Grsecis  exercitationibus  all  melius  ingenia 
* pofle  And,  in  his  book  de  Claris  Ora-^ 
toribus^  he  tells  us,  that  he  declaimed  much 
in  Latin,  but  in  Greek  more,  both  becaufe 

‘ mines  inceflere  audebant,  ut  tumidiorem  et  Aftanum 
‘ et  redandantem.’  That  it  was  the  fchool  of  declama- 
tion which  had  given  him  this  taint  appears,  1 think, 
from  this,  that  it  is  only  to  be  found  in  his  orations; 
for,  in  his  critical  and  philofophical  works,  his  ftyle  ap- 
pears to  me  quite  faultlefs,  and  abounding  with  great 
beauties.  But,  as  to  his  firing  of  antithefes,  upon  the 
fubjeft  of  parricide,  in  the  oration  ‘ pro  Bofcio  Amcri- 
‘ no,’  and  his  pretty  little  rounded  fentences,  upon  the 
fubjeft  of  felf-defence,  in  the  oration  pro  Milone,  where 
not  only  fingle  words,  but  the  members  of  the  period, 
anfvver  to  one  another,  like  fo  many  tallies,  I think  it 
is  impoffible  they  could  be  the  work  of  a man  who  had 
only  praftifed  in  bufinefs  and  real  life,  but  muft  have 
been  produced  by  the  mimic  pleadings  of  the  fchool  of 
declamation,  where  men  fpoke  not  to  convince,  but  to 
be  applauded  and  admired,  like  players. 

* Dial,  de  Cauf.  Cor.  Eloq.  c.  2. 
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he  improved  his  Latin  ftyle  by  the  imita- 
tion of  the  Greek,  which  fupplied  fo  many 
more  ornaments  of  fpeech,  and  becaufe 
he  could  not  be  correded  and  taught  by 
the  Greek  mafters,  unlefs  he  declaimed  in 
Greek. 


After  his  time,  it  appears  that  the  prac- 
tice of  declamation  in  Greek  was  given 
over  by  the  Roman  youth  ; fothat  eloquence 
became  intirely  Latin,  both  in  ftudy  and 
pradice ; and  not  only  the  Greek  mafters 
were  forgot,  but  even  Cicero  was  not  ftu- 
died ; and  Seneca  the  rhetorician  mentions 
a declaimer  whofe  fcholars  preferred  him 
to  Cicero  *. 

The  bad  effeds  of  this  upon  the  tafte  of 
/peaking  and  writing  were  foon  perceived 


• Lib.  3.  Declamat.  in  pnefatione,  ‘ Hi  non  tantum 
‘ dirertiiCmis  viris,  quos  paulo  ante  retuli,  fed  etiam  Ci- 

* ceroni  Ceftium  funm  praferrent,  nifi  lapides  timerent. 

* Quo  tamen  uno  modo  polTunt,  pra:ferunt;  hujus  enim 

* declamationes  edifeunt ; illius  orationes  non  legunt  ni(l 

* eis  quibus  Ceftius  refcripfit.’  What  a Ilrange  deprava- 
tion of  tafte  this  muft  have  been,  to  get  by  heart  the 
declamations  of  a fchoolmaftcr,  and  not  read  Cicero  ! 


i 
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by  the  men  of  fenfe  among  the  Romans, 
and  are  exprefled  in  very  ftrong  terms  by 
fome  of  them.  Petronius  Arbiter  afcribes 
the  deftrudion  of  the  Roman  eloquence  to 
thofe  mafters  of  this  declamatory  art ; for, 
addrefling  himfelf  to  them,  he  fays,  ‘ Pace 
‘ veftra  liceat  dixifle,  primi  omnium  elo- 
‘ quentiam  perdidiftis.  Levibus  cnim  at- 
‘ que  inanibus  fonis  ludibria  quxdam  exci- 

* tando  elfeciftis  ut  corpus  orationis  ener- 
‘ varetur  et  caderet  And,  a little  before 
that,  after  ridiculing  the  ridiculous  pathos 
which  they  affeded  upon  thofe  feigned  fub- 
jefts,  calling  out,  * Hxc  vulnera  pro  liber- 
‘ tate  publica  excepi ; hunc  oculum  pro  vo- 
‘ bis  impend! ; date  mihi  dvicem,  qui  me 

* ducat  ad  liberos  meos,  nam  fuccifi  poplites 

* membra  non  fuftinent.’  He  adds,  ‘ Haec 
‘ ipfa  tolerabilia  eflent,  fi  ad  eloquentiara 
‘ ituris  viam  facerent ; nunc,  et  renim  tu- 

* more,  et  fententiarum  vaniflimo  ftrepitu, 

* hoc  tantum  proficiunt,  ut,  cum  in  forum 

* venerint,  putent  fe  in  alium  terrarum  or- 

* bem  delatos.’  After  that,  he  proceeds  to 
teU'us,  that  the  ill  tafte  acquired  in  the 

* Initio  Saiyrioi, 
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fchools  of  declamation  had  affeded  every 
kind  of  compofition : ‘ Ne  carmen  quidem 
* fani  colons  enituit;  fed  omnia  quafi  eodem 
‘ cibo  pafta  non  potuerunt  ufque  ad  fenec- 
‘ tuteni  canefcere.’  This  is  undoubtedly 
tnie  of  the  age  of  Tacitus,  and  of  Seneca 
the  philofopher;  and  I fay  further,  that  it  is 
true,  in  fome  degree,  even  of  the  preceed- 
ing,  I mean  the  age  of  Auguftus;  for  there 
is  not  any  writer  of  that  age  that  has  intire- 
ly  efcaped  this  taint,  or,  as  Petronius  has 
exprefled  it,  the  malign  vifluence  of  this  i?i- 
aiifpicious  far  to  good  tafe^  Horace  only 
excepted ; for  I do  not  except  even  the  di- 
vine Virgil } and  I appeal  to  his  fpeeches  in 
the  -£neid,  which  let  any  man  of  good 
tafte  compare  with  thofe  of  Homer,  and  he 
will  perceive  a difference  of  ftyle,  which,  I 
think,  cannot  be  otherwife  accounted  for, 
hut  from  the  general  prevalence  of  the  tafte 
of  declamation,  even  in  that  age  fo  general, 
that,  as  Petronius,  who,  I think,  it  is 
probable,  either  lived  in  the  age  of  Au- 
guftus, or  much  nearer  it  than  is  commonly 
fuppofed,  has  told  us,  it  infe£led  not  only  the 
profe,butthe  poetry.  But  Horace  had  ftudied 
at  Athens,  Virgil  at  Naples  j after  writing 
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his  iEneid,  he  did  indeed  intend  to  have 
pafled  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  Greece, 
and  to  have  bcftov\red  three  years  there  up- 
on correcting  that  poem  ; but  he  was  pre- 
vented by  death.  And,  therefore,  though 
I think  he  paffed  much  too  feverc  a fentence 
upon  it,  when  he  ordered  it,  by  his  will,  to 
be  burnt ; yet  I have  always  confidcred  it  as 
an  unfinilhed  poem,  very  far  from  being  fo 
perfect  in  its  kind  as  either  the  Georgies  or 
Paftorals.  It  is,  therefore,  not  to  be  won- 
dered that  Horace,  fo  educated,  following 
himfelf  the  advice  he  gave  to  the  Pifones, 
and  ftudying,  night  and  day,  the  great 
Greek  matters  *,  has  kept  free  of  the  gene- 
ral infection,  while  Virgil  has  not  efcaped 
it.  To  be  convinced  of  this,  I defire  any 
man  to  read  a fpeech  which  he  has  put  into 
the  mouth  of  Juno,  in  one  of  his  odes,  and 
compare  it  with  a fpeech  of  Juno  likewife,  in 
the  tenth  book  of  the  i*Eneid  f . In  the  one 
we  find  a good  deal  of  the  vibrantes  faiten- 


• ■ - Vos  exemplarix  Grxca 

NcxJlurna  verfate  manu,  verfate  diurna. 

+ Horat.  Ode  iii.  Lib.  3. — iCneid,  Lib.  x.  v.  6a.  et 
feqq.  The  fubjefts  of  the  two  fpeeches  have  a .’•efrm- 
blance,  being  both  againft  the  Trojans. 
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tiolce^  and  fmart  pungent  interrogations,  fuch 
as  were  much  ufed  in  the  fchools  of  decla- 
mation; in  the  other,  we  have  nothing  but 
plain  narrative  and  argument,  in  the  finefl 
poetical  language.  Even  Pctronius  himfelf 
is  not  altogether  free  from  the  taint ; for, 
as  he  fays  himfelf,  ‘ Qui  inter  hsec  nutri- 
‘ untur,  non  magis  fapere  polTunt,  quam 
‘ bene  olere  qui  in  culina  habitant.’ 

The  author  above  quoted,  of  the  dialogue 
upon  the  caufes  of  the  corruption  of  elo- 
quence among  the  Romans,  mentions  the 
Ichools  of  declamation  as  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal ; and  indeed  he  proves  it  clearly  to 
have  been  fo,  by  comparing  that  method  of 
inftitution  with  the  antient  way  of  ftudying 
eloquence.  The  paffage  is  much  too  long 
to  be  here  tranferibed,  but  it  well  deferves  to 
be  read  and  ftudied  *. 

But  no  body  was  better  acquainted  with 
the  fchools  of  declamation  than  Seneca  the 
rhetorician;  he  had  been  himfelf  a fcholar 
in  one  of  them,  and  had  heard  all  the  fa- 
mous profeflbrs  of  the  art,  from  the  begin- 

* Cap,  a8.— 37.  - ' 
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uing  of  Auguftus  Ciefar’s  government,  down, 
as  we  may  fuppofe,  (for  he  lived  very  long) 
to  the  end  of  Tiberius’s,  or  the  beginning 
of  Caligula’s  reign  ; and  he  has  preferved 
to  us  a large  colledtion  of  thofe  fcholaftic 
difputations  upon  various  fubjcdls,  which  is 
valuable,  if  it  were  for  no  other  reafon  than 
that  it  is  the  only  monument  extant  of  the 
eloquence  of  n'en  famous  in  their  time, 
I'uch  as  Fortius  Latro,  Aurelius  Tufcus, 
Ceftius  Pius,  and  Gallio,  great  names  in 
thofe  days,  but  which,  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  great  induftry,  and  fingular  memo- 
ry of  Seneca,  would  have  been  utterly  loft 
to  pofterity. 

The  judgment  of  this  author  concerning 
the  pradtice  of  declamation,  with  which  he 
was  fo  well  acquainted,  is  the  fame  with 
that  of  Petronius,  and  of  the  author  of  the 
dialogue  I have  fo  often  quoted.  He  gives 
it  firft  under  the  name  of  Montanus  Vo- 
tienus,  a famous  pleader  of  thofe  times, 
who,  being  afked  by  Seneca  why  he  did 
not  pradtife  declamation,  gives  feveral  good 
reafons  for  it ; Among  others,  he  fays, 
‘ That  the  declaimers  fpcak  not  to  gain  $. 
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‘ caufe,  as  pleaders  do,  but  to  pleafe  their 
‘ hearers  ; therefore  they  let  alone  what  is 
‘ necelTary  or  ufeful  in  the  caufe,  and  only 
‘ fiudy  what  is  capable  of  flowers  and  or- 
‘ nament.  Then  they  are  not  accuftomed 

* to  anfwer  arguments  and  objedions  made 
‘ by  adverfaries,  but  only  Inch  as  they  make 

* themfelves,  and  which  are  made  to  be  an- 
‘ fwered ; moreover  they  are  fupported  in 

* this  excrcife  by  frequent  applaufe,  during 

* the  intervals  of  which  they  have  time  to 

* paufe,  and  aflift  their  memory  by  recol- 
‘ ledion.  The  faces  likewife  of  all  their 
‘ hearers,  at  fuch  exhibitions,  are  familiar  to 

* them,  and  they  are  never  difagreeably  in- 
‘ terrupted  by  laughing,  or  otherwife.  For 
‘ thefe  real'ons,  when  they  come  into  the 
‘ forum  to  plead  real  caufes,  they  feem 

* tranfported  into  another  world,  where  they 
‘ are  unable  to  bear  the  eyes  of  men  they 
‘ do  not  know,  or  the  noife  and  tumult  of  a 
‘ multitude  ; even  the  fky  above  their  heads 
‘ frightens  them.’  And  upon  this  occa- 
fion  he  tells  a ftory  of  Portius  Latro,  one 
of  the  moft  famous  profefTors  of  this  art, 
who,  being  emjdoyed  to  plead  the  caufe  of 
a friend  of  his,  was  fo  confounded  with  ap- 
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pearances  fo  new  to. him,  that  he  began  hla 
pleading  with  a folecifra,  and  could  nofgo 
on,  till  he  perfuaded  the  judge  to  change 
the  place  of  the  trial  to  the  Bafilica,  or  court 
of  juftice,'  where  he  had 'walls  and  a roof, 
to  which  he  had  always : been  • accuftomed. 
Montanus  concludes  with  ‘ faying,  that' . no 
exercife  is  ufeful  that' is  not  as  likeas’pof- 
fible  to  the  bufinefs  for  .which  it  is  intend- 
ed. And  he  mentions  the  cafe  of  gladia- 
tors, who  arc  accuftomed  to  exercife  with 
heavier  arms  than  thofe  with  which  they 
fight  *.  He  gives  much  the  fame  opinion 
concerning  the  inutility  of  declamation  in 
another  placed  under  the  name  of  Sfiverus 
Caffius,  a very  famous  orator  of  thofe  times^ 
who  is'not  only  highly  praifed: by  Seneca, 
but  likewife  by  Quindtilian.  Among  other 
things,  he  fays,  that  we  can  form  no  judg- 
ment of  an  orator  by  fo  childifh  an  exer- 
cife: You  'mi^ht  as  well  eftimate  the  abi- 

• * Non  eft  autem  utilis  exercitatlo,  aifi  quae  operi  15- 

* mlllitna  eft  illi,  ad  quod  exercct.  luque  durior  folec 

* elTe  vero  cercamine.  Gladiatores  graviorlbua  ^mh  diA 

* cunt,  quam  pugnant }’  Ctntro'utrJ.  Lib,  iv.  initi*. 

VoL.  III.  T 
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Iitie&  of‘  a failor  by.  his  performance  in  a 
fifii-pond*.  : / ■ '1  •'  • 

* •'  ■ :■  '‘'v'.  : -I  ■ 

That  the’ reader  may  be  the  better  able  to 
judge  oF-this  kind' of  eloquence,  which  was 
once  ib  nxuch  in  fafkion  in  R(^'e,  'and 
which  was  the  chief  caufc  of  the  cwruption 
■of  their  tafte  of  writing,  I will  give  feme 
fpecimens  of  it  front  Seneca’s  colledlion, 
beginning  with  his  which  is  the 

name  they,  gave  to  their  declamations  of  the 
deliberative  kind.  ' The  fubje^l:  of  the  hrft 
Suq/hrh  is.  Whether  Alexander,  .after  hav- 
ing over-run  India,  fitould  attempt  to  nar 
vigate  the  ocean  in  fearch  of  other  countries  ? 
To  perfuade  him  not  to  do.it,  thedeclaimer 
accofts  hiiji  in  this  way:  * Magni  pedoiU 
*,eft  inter  fecuntja  mpderatio.^  Eundem  for- 
.*  tuna  ;vi(3toriaE  tuae,  quern  natura  hnem  fa- 

* cit.  , Imperium  tuum  cludit  oceanus.,  O 
? quantum  magnitudo  tua,  rerum  quoque 

* naturam  fupergrefla  eft  I Alexander  orbi 

■ -M  ■ 

* ' Non  ell  quod  ofatorem  in  hac  puerili  exercitationc 

* fpefles.  Quid  ii  velis  guberrtatorem  in  pifeina  x&ir 

* marc?’  if  item,  Dtthm,  lAb.  iik  in  frafatioiu. 
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‘ magnus  eft.  Alexandra  orbis  anguftus  eft. 

* Aliquis  etiam  magnitudinl  modus  eft.  Non 

* procedit  ultra  fpatia  fua  c&lura,  Maria 
‘ intra  terminos  fuos  agitantur.  Quicquid 
‘ ad  fummum  venit,  incremento  non  reli- 
‘ quit  locum.  Non  magis  quicquam  ultra 

* Alexandrum  novimus,  quam  ultra  ocea- 
‘ num.’  Here  we  have  the,  topic  of  mode- 
ration, and  fetting  bounds  to  extravagant 
wiflies,  handled  in  pretty  little  acute  fen«* 
tences,  well  linoothed  and  rounded. 

The  fubjed  of  the  fecond  Saq/oria  i» 
a deliberation,  whether  .the  three  hundred 
Spartans,  who,  with  other  Greeks,  wer« 
pofted  to  guard  the  pafs  of  Thermopylae 
againft  Xerxes,  fhould  fly,  after  they  were 
deferred  by  the  reft  of  the  Greeks.  Here 
the  declaimer,  fpeaking  of  the  difference 
between  the  Spartans  and  Other  Greeks, 
fays,  ‘ Aliu4,c»teros,  aliud  Laconas  decet. 

* Nos  finedelkiis  educamur,  fine  Mufis  vi- 
*.  vimus,  fine  vitavincimus Where,  befidea 
tlie  repetition  and  fijnilarlty  of  the  corapo- 
fition,  We  have  the  contraft  betwixt  vivitnur 
and  fine  vita^  and  the  paradox  of  owr-* 
coming  witl>oi(t  Hfe^  which  no  doubt  wou^d 

T 3 
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be  highly  applauded  by  the  hearers.  Of  a’ 
like  kind  are  the  antithefes  of  another  de- 
claimer  upon  the  fame  fubje<Sl, with  a fine  con- 
ceit at  the  end  of  them,  which,  from  \vhat' 

Seneca  fays,  appears  to  have  been  much* 
commended.  Speaking  of  Xerxes,  he  fays. 

Terras  armis  obfidet,codum  fagittis,  maria’ 
vinculis.  Lacohes,  nifi  fuccurritis',  mun-^ 

* dus  captus  eft.’  ' • . 

Tlie  fubject  of  the  fifth  Suaforta  is,  whe- 
ther the  Athenians  Ihould  not  throw  down 
the  trophies  which  they  had  ere£led  over  the  , 

Perfians,  Xerxes  threatening  that  he  would  ; 

teturn,^  if  they  did  not.  Here  one  Silo  j 

Pompeius  ufed  an  argument  to  perfuade  the 
Athenians  not  to  do  it,  which  Seneca  ap- 
proves much  of:  ‘ Nifi  tollitis,  inquit,  tro-  | 

‘ phaea,  ego  veniarri.  Hoc  ait  Xerxes,  nifi  { 

*.  hxc  trophaea  tollitis,  alia  ponetis.’  And,’  - | 

I think,  it  muft  be  allowed,  that  not  only  lj 

the  argument  is  good  in  itfetf*  but  that  the*  1 

turn  given  to  it  is'  fmart  and-'fuEprifing.’ 

But  Seneca  mentions'  an  argument  ufed  -up- 
on the  other . fide  by  ^another ' declaimer," 

■viz.-  Gallio,  \bhich  he 'commends  ftill  rno're. 

Speaking  of  the  Perfians,  hd  fays, 
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* illi-  perire-froflurit,  ’quanT  nos  viAcere. 
Upon  ^hich  Seneca’s  obfervation  is,  ‘ Hoc 

* loco  tlifci'tiffimam  fententiam  dixit,  quse 

* yel  irt  orationej  vel  in  hiftoriai  ponitur.’ 

■^rid'no  doubt  the'ar^unent  wis  very  con- 

clufive,  and  th^turn  ‘given  to  it  hot  fo  far 

fetched*  of  fopKiftical,  but  that  it^might  be 

tolerated,  even  in  hiftory,  or  a ferious  ora- 

Tioh.y  ■“  ‘ ' ' 

^ > ' ' 1.^  "• • ' ‘ * 

'The  fubjetl  of  the  fixth  Sii  'ajorui  is.  Whe- 
ther .Cicero  fhould  beg  his  life  of  Antony. 
Ceftius  Pius,  one  of  thofe  fathous  declaim- 
ers  above-mentioned,  advifes  him  riot,  to  do 
it,  in  a ftyle  not  unlike  Cicero’s  own; 
‘ Si  ad  defiderium  .populi  refpices^  Cicero, 
^ quandoque  perieris,  parum  vLxifti.;  fi  ad 

* res  geftas,  fatis  _vixifti;  fi  ad  irijurias  for- 
‘ tunse  et  _ prxferifem  reipublicse  ftatum, 

* nimium  diu  vixifii ; fi  ad  memoriam  ope- 
‘ rum  tuorum,  Temper  vidturus  es.’  Varius 
Geminus,  another  declaimer,  took  the 
other  fide  in  this  deliberation,  'and  advifed 

, Cicero  not  p die,^  but  to  fly  to  M.  Brutus, 
C.  Caffius,  or  Sexhis  Pompeius : ‘ Et  adje- 
*,cit,’  fays  Seneca,'  ‘ illam  fententiam, quan^ 
‘ Calfius  Severus  unice  mifabatur.  Quid 

T3  ' 
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* defidemus  ? Et  refpublica  fuos  triumviroi 

* hahet.  Deinde  etiam  quas  pctere  pofiet 
‘ reglones,  percurrit ; SicUiam  dixit  vindi» 

‘ catam  effc  ab  illo,  Cilidam  a proconfula 

* egregid  adminiftratam,  familiares  iludiia 

* ejus  et  Achaiam  et  Afiam,  Deiotari  regnum 

* jobligatum  benefidis,  ^gyptum  et  habere 
‘ beneficii  membriam,  et  agere  perfidiae 
‘ pocnitentiam,  fed  maxime  ilium  in  Afiam 

* et  Macedoniam  hortatus  eft  in  Caftii  et 

* Bruti  caftra.’  Caflius  Sevcrus’s  refle<ftion 
(the  fame  whom  I mentioned  before,  as 
not  approving  of  the  practice  of  declama- 
tion) is,  I think,  very  fenfible : ‘ Alios 

* declamafle  aiebat,  Varium  Geminum  vi- 

* vum  confilium  dedjfte By  which  he 
means,  that  this  declaimer  had  given  a 
counfel  which  he  might  have  given  to  Ci- 
cero, if  he  had  been  alive ; and  that  hia 
arguments  were  fuch  as  rhight  have  beeq 
ufed  ib  real  life  and  bufinefs. 

The  nejct  Suaforia  concerns  Cicero  like» 
wife;  for  it  deliberates,  whether  Cicero 
(honld  burn  his  writings  at  the  defire  of 
Antony,  upon  promife  of  having  his  life 
(jpared.  Ccftius  Piqs  advifes  bina  not  to  4q 

I 

‘ ► - 
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itif  ‘ Aflere  te  potius  Ubertatiy.;,«  unuia 
‘ .crimeh  imraico.adjiee,  ™o*' 

‘ rieodp  nocefttiprem.’  The  aFgvnn^nt,  to 
he  fiwe,  is ’not  obvipus,  and  yet  not  unna- 
tural, if  we  eppld  fupppfe  Cicero,  a,  man  of 
determined  refolution,  and  .'V^hp  _kDved  life 
lefstban  he.lxated  Ahtoniu8,^:.,Tbet'e,  were 
other  good  things  faid  upon  this. Cdcj  fuch 
as,.  .’‘LSlfcripta  combufleris,  An.tpnihs;  pau- 
^ciKaninPs  tihi  promittit ; at  A honicomr 

* bufferis/.populus  Rom'anus..  Oihnes.’  A-*- 
gain,  ‘ Quamdiu  reipublica:  noftras ' aut 
‘ 'fortUna  fteterit,  aut  memona”  duraverit, 

* admirabile  pofteris  vigebit  ingeninm,  ,et, 

* uno  profcriptus  faeculo,  profcribbs  Anto>. 

* nium  omnibus Where  there  is  more  of 

a flowing  compofition  than  is  ufual  in  thofe 
declamations.-  . •'  ‘ 

' ' . ...  . ' 

The  declamations  of  the  judicial  kind,  or 

' cmtrovcrfta\  as  they  are  called,  are  pretty 
much  in  the  fame  ftyle.  I will,  however, 
give  fome  fpecimens  likewife  from  them. 
The  fubje‘£t  of  thefe  controverfies  is  gene- 
rally the  application  of  fome  law  to  a cafe 
not  provided  for  by  that  law.  Th?  firfl; 

T4 
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Cafe'  -I  fliall  mention  is  fmgular  enough. 
The,  law  was,  that  if  a man  raviflied'  an 
unmarried' woman,  fhe  (hould  have  the  op-’ 
tibn  whether  {he  wmuld  maiTy  him,  or  he 
be  put  t(>  death.  A man  ravifhed  two  wo- 
men-in  the  fame  night — the  one  defired  his 
deSath,  the  other  that  hb  fliould  marry  her. 
Many  Ingenious  arguments  are  'ufed  upon 
both  fides:  I fhall  only  take  notice  of  one"  that 
was  ufed  againft'the  raviflier:  ‘ Perieras, 
‘-raptory  ni  bis  'perire  meruilfes*.’  i : . ; ' 

■ - ; : - j'  X.  . 

, Another  of  thefe  declaimers  of  controver- 
fy,  having  occafion  to  mention  the  fudden 
deaths  that  were  the  elfedis  of  luxury  and 
intemperance,  gave  this  turn  to  the  thought 
and  compofition  : ‘ Quicquid  avium  volitat, 

* quicquid  pifeium  natat,  quicquid  ferarum 

* difeurrit,  noftris  fepelitur  ventribus.  Qux- 

* re  nunc  cur  fubito  moriamur  ? Mortibus 

* vivimus.’  Seneca  is,  with  good  reafon, 
much  difpleafed  with  this  extravagant  con- 
ceit-r-‘ Non  fum,’  fays  he,  * ex  judicibus  fe- 

* verifljmis,  qui  omnia  ad  exablam  regu- 
' lam  redigam  ; multa  donanda  ingeniis  pu- 

^ ♦ Lib.  i.  Controverf.  5%  • '•  ' 
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‘ to  ; fed  ■ donanda  vitia,  non  portenta,' 
*-funt*.’'  , • ; ' 

The  laft  cafe  I ^{^11' mention  is  very  fin- 
gular.  A man  was  fliipwrecked,  loft  his" 
wife  arid' three  cKildren,  and  had  his  houfe 
burnt  down : Upon  this  he  hangs  himfelf 
up.  One,  palTmg  by  accidentally,  cuts  him 
down  ; he  is  fued  for  damages  by  the  per- 
fon  whofe  life  he  had  faved.  This  was  an 
excellent  fubjedl  for  fuch  mock-trials;  and, 
accordingly,  it  is  very  ingenioufly  argued 
upon  both  fides.  On  the  fide  of  the  de- 
fendant, the  topic  of  the  mutability  of  men^ 
fortunes  affords  many  pretty  little  fenten- 
ces : ‘ Mutantur  vices  felicitatis  humanx", 
‘ profcriptus  aliquando  profcripfit ; vi£ti  fu- 
‘ giunt,  profcripti  latent,  natant  naufragi. 

* ‘Amifi,  inquit,  uxorem,  liberos,  patrimo- 

* nium.  Tu  putabas  ea  te  conditione  ac- 
‘ cepiffe,  ne  perderes  ? Ludit  de  fuis  fortu- 
‘ na  muneribus,  et,  quas  dedit,  aufert ; et, 
‘ quae  abftulit,  reddit ; nec  unquam  tutius 
‘ eft  illam.experiri,  quam  cum  locum  inju- 

• Prsfat.  ad  tib.  v,  Controverf. 
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\ riaE  non  habet.’,..  On  the  other  fide,  the 
plaintiff  fays,  ‘ Injuria  eft,  ut,  qui  meo  ar-* 

* bitrio  debui,  tuo  moriar.  Amili  uxorem, 
‘..liberos,  patrimonii^m.^  :Fprtuna-mihi  ni- 
‘ hiljpraetcr  laqueum  reliquit ; ifte  nec  k- 
‘ queum.  Sumpfi  inftrumenta  mortis,  foil-;’ 
‘ tudinem  et  laqueum ; alterum  aptum^  mo-r 
*.  rituro,  alterum-  mifero.  ' Quifquis  inter- 
*_  vcmeris,  fi  amicus  es,  defle;  fj  inimicus 
‘ fpeda.  Ciim  a me  ifte  accufetur,  gravio- 
‘ rem  de  me  quam  de  reo  ferte  fententiam. 

Ego,  ut  moriar,  ifte,  ut  ne  prohibeat.^  Nc 
1 haec  narrarem,  ipori  jvolui-;  praecidit,  rc7 
? medium  meum  ; fi  qua,fides  eft,  non  ena- 
‘ tavi,  fed  ejedus  fum.  Nihil  jam  timebam, 
‘ nifi  yivere.  Domus  meae  fata  claudo, 

* nullo.miferior,  quam  quod  ultimus  mor 

‘ rior.’ , The  laft  thought  I think  very 
good ; and  it  is  finely  paraphrafed  by  Mr;. 
ThomfGn,..in  his  verfes  upon  the  death 
of  Mr.  Aikman : , 

r ■ . ../'•••  ) 

, Unhappy  .he!  who' lateft  feels  the  blow,  ' 

Whofe  eyes  have  wept  o'er  every  friend  laid  low. 

' .From  thefe  examples,  it  is  eafy  to  fee 
the  nature  of  this  kind  o£  eloquence.  The 
tUfitter  of  it  is  arguirient's  from  gener^  tq-a 
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pics,  very  artificially,  and  fometimes  very 
ingenioufly,  handled.  The  ftyle  df  it  is 
cut  into  fhort  fentences,  very  acuW,  and 
of  wonderful  brevity,,-  adorned  .with  thofc 
oftentatious  figures,  which  both  , pleafe  the 
fancy  and  footh  the  ear,  of  antithcfis  and 
fimilarity  of  compofition,  like  anfwerihg  to 
like,  and  oppofite  to  oppofite.  Tacitus’s 
ftyle  refembles  it,  in  as  far  as  it  is  Ihoit 
and  disjointed,  but  differs  from  it,  in  as  far 
as  it  has  not  fo  many  of  thofe  ambitious 
ornaments ; and  the  fentences  are  not  fo 
well  rounded  and  pared,  but  mere  harfli 
and  abrupt.  But  the  ftyle  of  Seneca  the 
pbnlofopher  is,  in  every  refped,  fo  like  that 
of  the  fchool  of  declamation,  in  which  no 
doubt  he  had  pradiifed  muchj  that,  I think, 
it  is  impofliblc  to  diftinguifli  the  one  from 
•the  other.  To  be  convinced  of  this,  we 
iieed  only  compare  what  is  faid  .in  the  laft 
controverfy  I mentioned,  upon  the  mutabi- 
lity of  fortune,  with  what  Seneca  has  .fajd 
upon  the  fame  topic,  in  more  than  onC 
place,  and  we  Ihall  find,'  not  only  the  fame 
thoughts,  but  almoft  the  fame  wprds,  wHfi 
the  fame  comppfition. 
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Quindtilian’s  judgmentJ  of.the.flyle  of 
this  philofopher  is  fo  juft,'  and  fo-  candid; 
that  the  reader  will  not  b'e"  difpleafed  to  have 
it  here  ih  his  own  words : — ‘ Ex  induftria 
‘ Senecam  in  omnia  genere  eloquentise  ver-^ 
‘ fatum  diftuli  propter  vulgatam  falfo  de  me 
‘ opinionem,  quia  danfinare  euin,  et  invi- 
‘ fum  quoque  habere, *fUm  creclitus  ;•  quod 

* accidit  mihi  dum  corruptum  et  omnibus 
‘ vitiis  fratlum  dicendi  genus  revocare  ad 

* feveriora  judicia  contendo  ; turn  autem 
‘ folus  fere  hie  in  manibus  adolefcentum 
.*  fuit,- quern  non  equidettr  omnino-  conabar 
‘ excutere,  fed  potioribus  prreferri  non  fine-r- 
‘ bam,  ’ quos  ille  non  deftiterat  inceflere, 

* cum  diverfi,fibi  confeius  generis,  placere 
‘ fe  in  cjicendo  pofle  iis,  quibus  I illi  place- 
‘ rent,  diffideret.  Amabant  .'autem  eum  ma- 

* gis  quam  imitabantur,  tantumque  ab  eo 
‘ defluebant,'  quantum  ille  ab  antiquis  de-r 

* feenderat ; foret  enimioptandum,  pares  ac 
,*  faltem  preudmos  illi  vird  fieru  Sedplacebat 

* propter  fola  vitia,  et  ad  ea  fe  quifque  diri- 
‘ gebat  efRngenda,  quas  .poterat!  Deinde 
« ciim  fe  jadlaret  eodem  raodo.  dicere,  Sene- 
‘ cam  infamat,  cujus.  et  multse  alioquin  et 

* magnae  virtutes  fuerunt  j ingenium  facile  et 
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‘ copiofum,  plurimiim  ftiulu,  multa  rerum 
‘ coghltio,  in  qua  tamen  aliquando  ab  iis, 

* quibus  inquirenda  qusedain  maiidabat,  de- 
‘ ceptus  eft.  Tradavit- etiam  omnem  fer^ 

* fludiorum  materiam.  Nam  et  orationes' 

‘ ejus,  et  poeinata,  et  epiftolse,  et  dialogi' 

* ferunrur.  In  philofophia  parum  diligens,' 

‘ egregius  tamen- vitiorum  infedator  fuit;’ 

‘ multx  in-  eo  claraeque  fententix,  multa^ 

etiani  morum  gratia  legenda : Sed  in  elo- 
‘ quendo  corruptapleraque,.atque  eo  perni-- 
‘ ciofifllma,  quod  abundant  dulcibus  vitiis. 

‘ Velles  eum  fuo  ingenio  dixifle  alieno  ju- 
‘ dicio.  Naitt,fi  aliqua  contempfiflet,  fi  pa- 
‘ rum  coricupiftet,  ft  non' omnia  fua  amaftet, 

‘ ft  return  pondera  rriinutiflimis  fententiis 
‘ non  fregiflet,  corifenfu  potlus  eruditorum, 

‘ quam  puerorum  amofe  comprobaretur. 

* Verum  ftc  quoque  jam  robuftis,  et  feve- 
‘ riore  genere  fatis  ftrraatis,  legendus,  vel 

ideo,  quod  exercere  poteft  utrumque  judi- 
‘ cium.  j Multa  ei>Im,,ut  dixi,  probanda  in 
‘ eo,  multa  etiam  admiranda  I'unt,  eligcre 
‘ modo  curie  fit:  Quod  utinam  ipfe  fecif- 

* fet.  • Digna  enim  fuit  ilia  natura  qiise  me- 

* liora  vcllet  pquod  voluit;effecit  ; , r;  u; 
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Wliat  Quindilian  here  fays  of  the  dan- 
ger there  is  in  thofe  reading  him,  whofe 
judgment  is  not  confined  by  fevere  ftud.y,- 
and  the  imitation  of  better  authors,  is  cer- 
tainly true } for  they  will  imitate  thofe  dul~ 
da  vitia^  and,  as  is  always  the  cafe,  mul- 
tiply them,  or  make  them  worfc;  fo  that  | 

they  will  write  a ftyle  of  wit  altogether,  | 

which  is,  perhaps,  the  worft  of  all  ftylcs, 
being  the  fai  theft  removed  from  a ftyle  of 
fenfe  and  gravity, 

, I oblerve,  that  the  witty  writers  among 
us,  if  they  ftudy  at  the  fame  time  to  give  a 
roundnefs  and  fmoothnefs  to  their  fenten- 
ccs  (for  I cannot  call  them  periods),  imi- 
tate Seneca  more  than  Tacitus;  whereas' 
thofe  who  affedl  fentences  of  great  gravity' 
and  wifdom,  make  Tacitus  their  model; 
but  I would  advife  them  both  to  ftudy  di-  J 

ligently  thofe  remains  of  the  fchools  of  de- 
clamation, where,  I will  venture  to  lay,  that 
they  will  find  as  many  Jine  tbingf^  as  they 
are  commonly  called,  as  are  to  be  found  in  i 

any  one  book.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  a 
man  would  form  a ^ave,  manly  ftyle,  of  that 
noble  fimplicity,  in  which  the  perfedtion  of 
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all  the  arts  confifts,  a ftyle  of  bufinefs  fit  to 
convince  and  inftrud,  or  to  move  and  irb- 
flame,  if  that  be  required  j not  a ftyle  of 
pomp  and  oftentation,  proper  only  to  be 
admired  by  the  untaught  multitude ; let 
him  ftudy  the  great' rtiafters'  of  more  au- 
tient  times ; and  when  he  has,  by  fuch  ftu- 
dy, confirmed  his  tafte  and  judgment,  then 
he  may  cottie  without  danger  to  the  read- 
ing of  Tacitus,  Seneca,  Portius  Latro,and  the 
.other  declaijners,  from  whom  he  may  ga- 
ther not  only  many  flowers  of  fpeech,  but 
many  ufeful  things.  ' ' ' 

i \ '■ 

Thus  1 have  endeavoured  to  explain  the 
nature  of  the  eloquence  of  thofe  fchools  j and 
it  appears,  that  it  anfwers  ex,aiUy  to  the  dcr 
feription  of  one  kind  of  the  Afiatic  eloquence 
given  us  by  Cicero,  in  the  paflage  above  quo^ 
ted.  Accordingly,  I have  ihevv^n  that  it  came 
from  Afia;  and  it  was  very  natural  that  fuch 
an  eloquence  ftiould  be  produced  in  a coun- 
try  wher^dt  was  of  dittle^ufe,  except  foy 
jfhqw'  and:  oftentation*  : Theh;,  inftead  of 
found  fenfe;  arid,  argvn^ent,  and  diftin£l  aar-4 
rative  of  'fadbs^  fpeakiag  would  become  ^wiu 
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ty  and  clever ; and  as  wit  cannot  bear  to  be 
diiFufed  into  long  periods,  the  compofition 
would  naturally  be  broken  into  fhort  fmart 
fcntences,  turned  and  rounded  in  a manner 
agreeable  to  the  ear ; and  this,  as  we  lhall 
fliew  afterwards,  is  the  nature  of  wit. 

There  have  not  been,  in  modern  times, 
any  fchools  of  declamation  that  I have  heard 
of,  whatever  pradice  there  may- have  been 
of  it  in  private  clubs  or  focieties.  But  there 
is  what  the  French  call  the  declamation  of 
the  theatre^  chat  has  been  much  pradifed 
among  people  of  fafhion,  both  in  France 
and  England.  This  may  be  a very  good 
amufement ; but,  if  it  is  ufed  as  an  exercife 
preparatory  to  public  fpeaking,  I take  upoa 
me  abfolutely  to  condemn  it,  as  a pradice 
ftill  more  ufelefs  for  that  purpofe  than  the 
pradice  of  the  fchools  I have  been  cenfuring. 
For  there  the  genius  was  exercifed  in  the 
invention  of  arguments,  and  the  exprefliom 
as  well  as  the  thought,  was  the  declaimer’s 
own.  But  here  the  praditioner  fubmits  to 
the  mean  talk  of  repeating  another  man’s 
thoughts  and  words,  in  doing  which  he 
commonly  mimics  fome  player  that  is  in 
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fafliion,  and  very  often  tries  to  exprefs,  by 
voice  and  gefture,  a paffion  that  .he  does 
not  feel.  This  manner,  transferred  to  bu- 
fmefs  and  real  life,  will  difpleafe  a man  of 
fenfe  and  good  tafte,  niore  than  the  rudeft 
fimplicity,  and  greateft  want  of  art  in  fpeak- 
ing;  And  fuch  an  orator  lofes  one  of  the  chief 
means  of  perfuafion,  namely,  the  character  of 
the  fpeaker : For,  if  he  will  aflume  the 
manner  of  a player,  he  muft  be  contented 
to  pafs  for  a player,  not  a man  of  worth 
and  gravity^  not  the  patriot  or  lover  of  his 
tountry,  that  he  holds  out  to  us. 


VoL.  III.  U 
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CHAP.  XIV. 

Cy  the  other  kind  of  ornamented  fyle^  the 
gay  and  florid^-^Atttient  authors^  who 
have  written  in  that  fyle. — Modern^ 
filch  as  my  Lord  Shaft/bury. -^CharaSlcr 
of  this  fyle. 

The  other  kind  of  highly  ornamented 
ftyle  I call  the  gay  or  florid,  of 
•which  the  ornaments  are  quite  different 
from  thofe  of  Thucydides’s  ftyle  ; for  they 
are  of  the  harfti  and  auftere  kind  : Whereas 
the  ornaments  of  this  ftyle  are  all  of  the 
fweet  and  pleafurable  fort,  amufing  the  ima- 
gination with  fine  images,  and  tickling  the 
ear  with  the  moft  agreeable  founds.  Of 
this  kind  may  be  reckoned  the  poetry  of 
Sappho  and  Anacreon ; the  epididlic  orations 
too  among  the  Greeks,  fuch  as  Gorgias  and 
Hippias,  and  other  antient  fophifts,  ufed  to 
fpeak  at  the  games,  and  other  panegyrical 
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aflTemblies  in  Greece,  were  in  this  ftyle; 
and  likewife  the  orations  of  the  later  fo- 
phifts,  fuch  as  Libanius  and  ThemiftiuSj 
contemporaries  of  Julian  the  Emperor.  Of 
this  kind  alfo  is  a great  part  of  the  works 
of  Lucian,  particularly  one  of  his  dialogues, 
entitled  Anwres,  where  we  have  two  ora- 
tions, one  in  praife  of  the  love  of  women, 
another  an  inveftive  upon  women,  and  ex- 
tolling the  love  of  boys,  in  the  moft  florid 
ftyle  of  rhetoric  that  is,  I think,  any  where 
to  be  found.  And  of  the  fame  kind  were 
certain  fuppofititious  works,  forged  by  fome 
of  thofe  later  fophifts,  and  imputed  to  an- 
tient  authors,  fuch  as  the  poem  upon  the 
ftory  of  Hero  and  Leander,  faid  to  be  the 
work  of  Mufaeus. 

The  poetry  of  this  age  is  almoft  all  of 
this  kind,  and  a great  deal  of  our  profe ; 
not  only  what  is  profelTedly  poetical,  and  is 
Very  properly  faid,  by  Mr.  Pope,  not  to  be 
poetry,  but  profe  run  mad^  but  every  thing 
that  is  intended  for  a very  fine  compofition. 
One  of  the  moft  remarkable  of  this  fort,  that 
has  been  publilhed  of  late  years,  is  Hervey’s 
Meditations:  But  the  beft  by  far  of  the 
U 2 
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kind  are,  the  charadleriftics  of  my  Lord 
Shaftfbury,  particularly  the  laft  volume  of 
them,  which  is  almoft  wholly  in  this  ftyle 

• The  diftinguifliing  marks  of  It  are,  a 
great  copioufnefs  of  words,  and  thefe  the 


* This  noble  author,  as  I have  elfewhere  obferved, 
has  the  richeft  and  moft  copious  ftyle  of  any  writer  in 
Englidi ; but  as  in  this  he  has  imitated  Plato,  fo,  1 
think,  he  has  fallen  under  the  cenfure  which  the  Hali- 
carnaflian  pronounces  upon  Plato,  of  being  oftenta- 
tioufty  rich  in  words,  and  abounding  too  much  in  pe- 
riphrafes,  and  different  ways  of  cxprefling  the  fame 
thing — It’s  a7ttifOKoJM(~'  oni*a- 

T«»  im  hixwiJt-ari  (leg.  tm^iiioufuiro;}  *ikj»  ; od  Cn<, 

Pomp,  c,  2.  He  is  too,  as  the  Halicarnaftian  fays  of  Plato, 
ib.  over-abundant  in  epithets,  which  he  has  ufed  with  a 
poetical  licence.  He  often  concludes  his  periods  with 
two  nouns,  and  each  its  attendant  epithet,  which  gives 
a kind  of  dancing  cadence  to  his  periods,  to  which  one 
may  beat  time ; fuch  as,  ‘ a man  of  profound  craft,  and 
• notable  dexterity ib.  p.  112. — ‘ divinely  authorifed 
‘ inftruftor,  and  fpiritual  chief;’  p.  114.  Sometimes 
he  has  three  of  this  kind  all  in  a firing : ‘ A facred  hor- 
‘ ror,  religious  antipathy,  and  mutual  difcord,  among 
‘ worfliippcrs ib.  p.  6o.  But,  with  all  thefe  faults,  I 
ihink  it  muft  be  admitted,  that  his  ftyle  is  correA  as  to 
the  grammatical  part,  and  very  elegant ; and,  if  his 
faults  of  ftyle  were  greater  than  they  are,  I ihould  for- 
give them  all,  in  favour  of  his  high  tafte  of  antient  lite* 
Sature  and  the  fine  arts,  and  a certain  liberal  air  and 
jenileman-like  manner,  which  runs  through  all  hiv 
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moft  pompous  and  high  founding  that  can 
be  found ; a great  many  metaphors  an4 
other  tropes;  abundance  of  epithets,  anti- 
thefes,  fimiles,  and  poetical  defcriptions ; pa'- 
ronomafias,  parifofes,  and  fuch  like  figures, 
as  make  the  language  go  fmoothly  off  th§ 
tongue, 

And  fo  much  for  both  kinds  of  the 
highly  ornamented  ftyle,  the  fevere,  and 
the  gay  or  florid. 


writings,  and  is,  I think,  a peculiar  and  dillinguiihing 
mark  of  his  ftyle. 

But  his  matter  does  not  pleafe  me  fo  much  as  his 
ftyle ; -bccaufe  I approve  of  nothing  written  againft  the 
eftabliftied  religion  of  the  country,  whether  in  the 
way  of  ferious  argument,  or  of  ridicule.  The  raillery, 
it  is  true,  of  my  Lord  Shaftfbury  is  very  delicate  ; and 
he  has  treated  the  Chriftian  religion,  and  its  profeflbrs, 
with  decency,  at  leaft,  and  good  breeding,  which  is 
more  than  can  be  faid  of  fome  later  infidel  writers,  one 
of  whom  has  told  us,  in  fo  many  words,  that,  before  a 
man  can  believe  the  Bible  hiftory,  the  whole  principles 
of  his  underftanding  muft  be  fubverted.  But  my  Lord 
Shaftfbury  was  a high-bred  man  of  faftiion,  who  had 
improved  a natural  good  tafte,  not  only  by  the  ftudy  of 
the  politene/s  of  antient  dialogue,  to  ufe  his  own  expreftion, 
but  by  keeping  the  beft  company  in  the  age  in  which 
he  lived — a thing  which  I hold  to  be  no  lefs  necelTary 
tp  make  a polite  writer,  than  a well-bred  gentleman.  • 

U3 
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CHAP.  XV. 

OJ"  the  middle  ftyle, — Examples  of  that  fylcy 
antient  and  modern. 

The  third  and  laft  charadter  of  ftyle  I 
mentioned  is  the  middle  or  tempe- 
rate kind,  partaking  of  both,  but  ftiunning 
the  extremes  of  either ; for  it  is  not  fo 
fimple  as  the  one,  nor  fo  much  ornament- 
ed as  the  other.  Of  this  kind,  according 
to  the  Halicarnaflian,  is  the  ftyle  of  Ifo- 
crates  the  orator,  and  of  Plato  the  philofo- 
pher,  but  both  bordering  on  the  excefs  of 
gay  and  florid ; nor  was  this  ftyle  per- 
fe£ted,  fays  he,  till  the  time  of  Demofthe- 
‘ nes  *.  He,  in  fome  of  his  orations,  as  we 
have  feen,  and  where  the  nature  of  his  fub- 
jedt  required  it,  is  as  perfectly  fimple  as 
Lyfias ; but,  in  his  public  orations,  the 
ftyle  is  admirably  tempered  by  the  fimpli-; 
city  of  Lyfias,  the  aufterity  of  Thucydides, 

^ 5k*if®T»)To?  Ttf  ; cap,  14.  15.  16^ 
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and  the  fvveet  and  pleafurable  ftyle  of  Ifo- 
crates  and  Plato.  This  the  Halicarnaflian,  in 
the  pafiage  above  quoted,  has  proved  by  ex- 
amples from  all  the  three  authors. 

The  Halicarnaffian’s  own  ftyle  is  of  this 
kind,  plain  and  didacftic,  but  with  as  much 
ornament  as  art  or  fcience  admits.  And 
of  the  fame  kind  are  the  rhetorical  works 
of  Cicero,  particularly  his  three  books  de 
Orqtore^  the  moft  finiflied  of  his  works  of 
that  kind,  in  which  he  has  very  fuccefsfully 
imitated  the  dialogue  of  Plato, 

The  beft  writers  in  Englifh  compofe  in 
this  ftyle ; fuch  as  Milton,  Lord  Clarendon, 
Lord  Bolingbroke,  Dr.  Atterbury;  and,  to 
come  down  to  our  own  times.  Dr.  Arm- 
ftrong  and  Mr.  Harris,  who  has,  like  Plato 
and  Cicero,  adorned  philofophy  with  the 
lights  and  graces  of  eloquence;  and,  like 
the  Halicarnaflian,  has  fhewn  that  gram- 
mar and  criticifm  are  fufceptible  of  the  pr« 
naments  of  words. 
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CHAP.  XVI. 

• 

Of  a fourth  general  chara&er  of  fyle^  the 
ftihllme, — It  conft/ls  chief y of  the  inatter — 
Kxamples  of  it.—~The  counter  part  of  the 
fnbUme,  or  mock-hcroic. — Kxamples  of  this 
fylt\  antient  and  modern. — Improper  ufe 
of  it  by  Mr.  Fielding^  in  his  hifory  of 
Tom  fotics. — Of  a fix  th  general  char  alter 
of  fyley  the  ridiculous. — The  meaning  of 
the  word.-. — The  nature  of  the  thing. — 
The  reafon  of  the  pleafure  it  gives  tis.—~ 
General  obfervations  upon  it.  — Vanity  and 
affe nation  the  proper  fubjeEls  of  it. — Kx- 
amples of  a proper  and  an  improper  ri- 
diculous cbaratter, — Authors  antient  and 
modern  that  have  excelled  in  the  ridicu- 
lous.— It  does  not  belong  to  the  greatef  • 
geniufes. 

T Have,  in  the  preceeding  chapter,  fpo- 
•*  ken  of  three  general  charadters  of  ftyle ; 

I am  now  to  treat  of  a fourth,  which  1 call 
^he  fublime ; it  may  alfo  be  called  the  high 


I 


I 
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Jlyle;  but  we  mufl:  diftingulfli  it  from  what 
I call  the  highly  ornamented  Jlyle^  from 
which,  I think  it  is  very  different.  For  it 
is  the  matter  chiefly  that  conftitutes  the 
fublime;  and,  if  it  be  not  of  a nature  high 
and  exalted,  whatever  ornaments  of  di£lion 
we  may  beftow  upon  it,  we  fliall  never  atr 
tain  to  this  character  of  ftyle. 

What  then  is  the  matter  or  fubjed  of  the 
fublime?  I anfwer,  it  is  God  and 'nature; 
the  works  of  God  and  nature ; wifdom, 
virtue,  heroic  characters  of  men  and  their 
actions ; and,  in  fhort,  whatever  we  con- 
ceive to  be  higheft  and  moft  exalted,  whe- 
ther in  nature  or  in  art. 

But  is  the  matter  alone  fufficient  to  con- 
ftitute  the  fublime  ? If  it  were  fo,  then  the 
Phyflcs  and  Metaphyfics  of  Ariftotle,  or 
whatever  elfe  is  well  written  upon  fubjeCts 
of  high  fpeculation,  muft  be  reckoned  fu- 
blime. Something  more  then,  in  my  ap- 
prehenfion,  is  required  to  entitle  any  com- 
pofition  to  that  name : And  what  is  that  ? 
|t  is,  that  the  writer  fhould  have  fentiments 
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fuitable  to  the  fubje£t,  and  that  he  fhould 
jexprefs  thofe  fentiments.  And  what  are  . 

thole  fentiments  ? I anfwer,  fentiments  of  f 

high  admiration,  fuch  as  fubje£ts  pf  the 
Jdnd  we  are  fpeaking  of  ought  to  infpire, 
and  will  infpire,  into  every  man  of  genius. 

Jf,  therefore,  a philofopher  only  teaches  and 

explains  any  high  theorem  (and  that  is  all 

that  belongs  to  him  as  a philofopher),  but 

^exprelTes  no  emotion,  nor  any  thing  like 

japturous  or  enthufiafUc  admiration,  he  is 

DOt  a fublime  v.-riter,  though  he  may  have 

very  great  merit  as  a philofopher,  and  may 

raife  fuch  ideas  in  others,  and  perhaps 

feel  them  himfelf,  though  he  do  not  ex-  1 

prefs  them ; which,  I believe,  was  the 

cafe  of  Ariftotle,  and  was  certainly  the  cafe 

of  Plato.  j 

But  is  there  no  ornament  of  words,  no  j 

particular  kind  of  ftyle,  required  to  exprefs 
the  fublime  ? I think  not ; only  the  words 
muft  not  be  low,  nor  the  compofition  mean 
and  abjefl ; for  thefe  would  debafe  the  no- 
•blcft  thoughts.  But,  i think,  no  ornament 
is  required  ; or,  if  any  is  given,  it  ought  to 
be  rather  of  the  fevere  kind,  than  of  the 
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florid  ahd  pleafurable.  For  fuch  figures 
as  the  parifofis,  paronomafia,  and  like  end^ 
ings,  would  be  much  worfe  than  no  orna*" 
ment. 

Let  us  fee  how  this  notion  of  the  fublime 
will  apply  to  fome  famous  palfages  that 
have  been  quoted  as  inftances  of  the  fu- 
blime ; and  I will  begin  with  the  words  of 
Mofes,  giving  an  account  of  the  creation  of 
the  world  by  Almighty  God,  a fubjedt,  no 
doubt,  in  its  nature  moft  fublime : ‘ And 
‘ God  faid,  Let  there  be  light,  and  there  was 
' light.’  The  thing  to  be  exprelTed  here  is, 
the  adt  of  Omnipotence  creating,  at  once, 
and  by  a fimple  Jiaty  the  fineft  and  moft 
fubtile  of  all  material  things ; 

Etherial,  iirft  of  things,  quIntefTence  pure. 

Par.  Loft.  B.  vii.  v.  244. 

Such  an  adl,  fo  far  exceeding  all  human 
comprehenfion,  was  not  eafy  to  be  properly 
exprelTed ; for,  as  the  fame  author  fays. 

Immediate  are  the  adls  of  God,  more  fwift 
Than  time  or  motion  ; but  to  human  ears. 

Cannot  without  procefs  of  fpeech  be  told  ; 
told,  as  earthly  notion  can  receive. 

Book  vii.  V.  176. 
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To  endeavour  to  adorn  with  words  fuch  a 
thought,  would  be  to  degrade  it.  Mofes,  i 

tlierefore,  has  expreffed  it  in  the  fimpleft,  ' 

and,  at  the  fame  time,  the  nobleft  manner, 
by  which  he  has  told  us,  as  well  as  could 
be  told  by  procefs  of  Jpeech^  that  the  thing 
was  immediately  done  by  the  word  of  the 
Almighty.  And,  though  the  words  be  as 
liraple  as  poflible,  yet  it  may  be  obferved, 
that  there  is  a beauty  and  an  emphafis  in 
the  repetition  of  the  word  light',  for  the 
thought  would  not  have  been  fo  well  expref- 
fed, if  it  had  flood  thus:  ‘ God  faid.  Let  there 
^ be  liglit,  and  it  was  fo.’  Accordingly  Mil- 
ton,  in  tranflating  the  palfage  into  verfe,  has 
not  negledied  this  beauty  : 1 

Let  there  be  light,  faid  God,  and  forthwith  light 

Etherial,  firil  of  things,  quiiitc/Tence  pure, 

Sprung  from  the  deep.  B.  vii.  v.  243. 

And  as  it  is  thus  properly  expreffed  by 
Mofes,  it  could  not,  1 think,  have  been  fo 
expreffed  but  by  a man  who  had  a jufl 
conception  of  fo  great  an  adt  of  po^ver*. 

* This  is  the  opinion  of  Longinas,  who  quotes  this, 
palfage  as  an  inAance  of  the  fublime,  and  make  Mofes’s, 
unception  of  the  power  of  God  the  foundation  of  the  \ 
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Another  inftance  of  the  fiiblime,  quoted 
alfo  by  Longinus,  is  the  prayer  of  Ajax  in 
the  Iliad,  upon  occafion  of  a thick  darknefs 
which  covered  the  Grecian  army,  in  the 
midft  of  a hot  engagement.  He  prays  to 
Jupiter  to  deliver  them  from  the  darknefs ; 
and  then,  fays  he,  deftroy  us  in  the  light,, 
fince  that  is  your  will.  The  words  here  are 
all  common,  ordinary  words,  and  nowife 
figured  in  the  compofition  * ; but  the  fcn- 
timent  is  noble,  and  truly  heroic,  and  that 
makes  the  fublime  of  the  paflage  j for  he 


fublime  of  the  paflage.  He  had  before  quoted  a paflage 
fi-om  Homer,  which,  he  fays,  is  fublime,  becaufe  the 
poet  there  exprefles  an  idea  of  Neptune  worthy  of  the 
god.  In  like  manner,  fays  he,  the  law-giver  of  the 
Jews,  not  a common  man,  having  conceived  fuch  a no- 
tion of  the  power  of  God,  exprefles  it  thus:  LonginusV 
words  are—rattTJ?  xa»  c ruf  3Vo'/4c9fT>5f,  9 fvybif 

airif,  T»j>  TU  xx7x 

tk'  T>»  y^x-^xi  t&v  iiTrii'  0 dr6<, 

ipyiffh  Ti  ; x«]  l/ivsTc*  yr,f  kxI  iyiviTc  ^ 

Pc  fubl.  9. 

* Zsj  axTt^t  ^vff'XiVTF  vixu  'Ax^xtut* 

llur.C'-iv  ^ai0^r,p,  I'  ihcBxt 

*£»  ut  yxn  Kx)  T6i  UTo-’f  > 

11«  p*  V.  64^. 
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does  not  pray  to  live,  but  to  have  an  op- 
portunity of  dying  bravely  in  the  light. 
And  we  may  obl’erve,  in  palling,  that  there 
is  a bluntnefs  in  defiring  Jupiter  to  deftroy 
them,  which  fuits  very  well  the  charadter  of 
Ajax ; but  could  hardly,  with  propriety, 
have  been  put  into  the  mouth  of  any  other 
of  the  heroes. 


Longinus  quotes  feveral  other  paflages 
from  Homer  as  examples  of  the  fublime, 
particularly  his  defeription  of  the  battle  of 
the  gods,  in  the  2 2d  Iliad,  and  the  convul- 
fion  of  nature  upon  that  occafion.  For 
thefe  I refer  to  Longinus  himfelf ; and  I 
will  only  add,  that,  when  they  are  examin- 
ed, it  will  be  found,  that  the  fublime  of 
them  all  confifts  chiefly  in  the  thought : I 
fay  chief y ; for  I would  not  be  underftood 
to  deny  that  there  is  a language  fuitable  to 
great  thoughts,  and  that  there  fhould  be  a 
certain  dignity  both  in  the  words  and  the 
compofition.  But  over-doing  in  fuch  cafes- 
is  very  dangerous ; and  it  is  much  better 
that  the  language  fliould  be  too  little,  than 
too  much  ornamented. 
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But  what  fhews  evidently  that  the  mat- 
ter is  principal  in  the  fublime  character  of 
ftyle  is  this,  that,  if  the  matter  be  low 
and  trivial,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  the  fen- 
liments  heroic  with  language  fuitable,  then 
it  becomes  a fpecies  of  writing  altogether 
different,  and  indeed  oppofite,  and  which, 
accordingly,  bears  the  name  of  mock-heroic^ 
or  bnrlefque.  Of  this  kind  we  have  an  an- 
tient  poem,  by  fome  given  to  Homer,  but, 
probably,  the  work  of  a fophift  of  later 
times  ; I mean  the  battle  of  the  frogs  and 
mice,  in  which  we  have  afcribed  to  thofe 
little  contemptible  animals  the  fentiments 
and  adfions  of  the  heroes  of  the  Iliad  and 
Odyffey ; and  the  ridicule  of  the  pompous 
language  of  tragedy,  by  making  it  too 
pompous,  or  what  we  call  bombaft,  was 
frequent  among  the  poets'  of  the  old  come- 
dy at  Athens. 

In  modern  times,  there  are  many  w'orks 
of  this  kind,  both  in  profe  and  verfe ; but 
the  bert:  of  them  all,  in  my  judgment,  is 
the  Dunciad  of  Mr.  Pope,  in  which,  to  the 
ridicule  of  the  mock-heroic,  is  joined  the 
keeneft  fatire.  And  though,  I boliove,  moft 
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fcholars  who  underftand  the  original  are  of 
opinion,  that  he  has  not  tranflated  Homer 
well ; yet  every  body*  I imagine,  will  ad- 
mit that,  in  the  Dunciad,  he  has  paril^ied 
Virgil  exceedingly  well ; but  of  this  I have 
faid  enough  elfewhere** 

Mr.  Fielding,  m his  comic  narrative 
poem,  the  hiftory  of  Tom  Jones,  has  mix- 
ed with  his  narrative  a good  deal  of  the 
rhock-heroic ; and,  particularly,  there  is  a 
defeription  of  a fquabble  in  a country  church- 
yard wholly  in  that  ftyle  f . It  is,  in- 
deed, an  excellent  parody  of  Homer’s 
battles,  and  is  highly  ridiculous ; but,  in 
my  opinion,  it  is  not  proper  for  fuch  a 
Avork  : Firjl^  becaufe  it  is  too  great  a change 
of  ftyle,  greater  than  any  work  of  a legi- 
timate kind,  which  I think  Fielding’s  is,  will 
admit,  from  the  fimple  and  familiar  to  the 
heroic  or  mock-heroic.  It  is  no  better  than  a 
patch ; and,  though  it  be  a fhining  one,  no 
regular  work  ought  to  have  any  at  all.  For 
Horace  has  very  properly  given  it  as  a mark 
of  a work  irregular,  and  of  ill  texture,  the 
having  fuch  purple  clouts,  as  he  calls  them  j 

• P.  iio.  -}■  Book  iv,  c.  8< 
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Late  qui  fplendeat  unus  et  alter 

Afliiiter  pannus. Ars  Poet. 

Secondly^  becaiife  it  deftroys  the  probabi- 
lity of  the  narrative,  which  ought  to  be  care- 
fully Ifudied  in  all  works,  that,  like  Mr. 
Fielding’s,  are  imitations  of  real  life  and 
manners,  and  which,  accordingly,  has  been 
very  much  laboured  by  that  author.  It  is 
for  the  probability  of  the  narrative  chiefly 
that  I have  fo  much  commended  Gulliver’s 
Travels.  Now,  I appeal  to  every  reader, 
whether  fuch  a defcription  in  thofe  Travels, 
as  that  of  the  battle  in  the  church-yard, 
would  not  have  intirely  deftroyed  the  cre- 
dibility of  them,  and  prevented  their  im- 
poiing  upon  any  body,  as  it  is  faid  they 
did  at  firft.  This,  therefore,  I cannot  help 
thinking  a blemifh,  in  a work  which  has 
otiicrwife  a great  deal  of  merit,  and  which 
I fhould  have  thought  perfedl  of  the  kind, 
if  it  had  not  been  for  this,  and  another 
fault  that  I find  to  it,  namely,  the^  au- 
thor’s appearing  too  much  in  it  him- 
felf,  who  had  nothing  to  do  in  it  at 
VoL.  III.  X 
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all  *.  By  this  the  reader  will  underftand  that 
I mean  his  refledions,  with  which  he  begins 
his  books,  and  Ibrnetimes  his  chapters. 

And  fo  much  for  the  mock-heroic,  or 
burlefque,  which  I call  a fifth  general  cha- 
rader  of  ftyle. 

Of  kin  to  thisv  is  that  kind  of  ftyle  which 
we  may  call  the  ridiculous',  a ftyle  very 
much  pradifed,  but  the  nature  of  it  not 
underftood  by  every  body,  I ufe  the  word 
in  the  claffical  meaning,  to  llgnify  what- 

* The  fable  of  this  piece  is,  I think,  an  extraordi- 
nary effort  both  of  gcniiw  and  art ; for,  though  it  be 
very  complex,  taking  in  as  great  a variety  of  matter  as,  I 
believe,  any  heroic  fable,  it  is  fo  fimple  as  to  be  eafily 
enough  comprehended  in  one  view.  And  it  has  this  pe- 
culiar excellency,  that  every  incident  of  the  almoft  infi- 
nite variety  which  the  author  has  contrived  to  introduce 
into  it,  contributes,  fomc  way  or  otlrer,  to  bring  on  the 
cataftroplie,  which  is  fo  artfully  wrought  up,  and  brought 
about  by  a change  of  fortune  fo  fudden  and  furprlftng, 
that  it  gives  the  reader  all  the  picafurc  of  a well  written 
tragedy  or  comedy.  And,  therefore,  as  Ihold  the  invention 
and  compofition  of  the  fable  to  be  the  chief  beauty  of  every 
poem,  I mutt  be  of  opinion,  that  Mr.  Fielding  was  one  of 
the  greateft  poetical  geniufes  of  his  age  ; nor  do  I think  that 
his  work  has-hitherto  met  with  the  praife  that  it  deferves. 
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ever  tends  to  excite  laughter,  whether  per- 
fon  or  thing.  In  our  fenfe  of  the  word, 
wlien  applied  to  a perfon,  it  llgnifies  one 
who  is  himfelf  the  objedt  of  laughter; 
whereas,  in  the  fenfe  the  Romans  ufed  the 
word,  it  fignified  a perfon  who  excited 
laughter,  without  diftindlion,  whether  it 
was  at  his  own  expence,  or  at  the  expence 
of  another,  or  without  being  at  the  expence 
of  any  body,  if  he  prefented  to  us  images 
that  were  rifible.  According  to  the  Roman 
life,  therefore,  of  the  word,  when  applied 
to  perfons,  it  was  equivocal,  lignifying  two 
charadlers  of  men  very  different,  one  whom 
w'e  call  ridiculous,  and  another  that  wc 
would  rather  call  a wit,  or  a merry  face- 
tious fellow  *.  And  it  had  the  fame  am- 
biguity when  applied  to  the  words  or  fay- 
ings  of  men,  as  when  applied  to  their  per- 


* It  was  not,  however,  even  in  this  fenfe,  a refpec- 
table  charaRer  among  the  Romans ; nor  did  Cato  mean 
(to  pay  a compliment  to  Cicero  when  he  faid,  upon 
(hearing  his  jocofe  pleading  for  Murxna,  in  which  he 
/idicnled  the  iloical  philofophy  profefled  by  Cato, — 
‘ Quern  ridiculum  confulem  habemus !’  And  a profe/Ied 
jefter  was  a very  contemptible  characfter,  both  among 
the  Romans  and  Greeks,  He  was  called  Scurra  by  tl>c 
former,  and  or  by  the  latter. 
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fons ; for  it  denoted  either  what  wc  would  > 
call  a witty  or  pleafant  faying,  that  is,  a 
faying  that  excites  laughter  not  at  itfelf,  but 
at  fomething  elfe  or  what  wc  call  a ridi- 
culous faying,  that  is,  a faying  which  makes 
us  laugh  at  itfelf,  and,  by  confequence,  at  the 
pcrfoii  who  ufes  it.  It  is  in  the  firft  of  thefc 
i'enfes  that  I apply  the  word  to  ftyle,  mean- 
ing a ftyle  that  makes  us  laugh,  not  at  itfelf, 
but  prefents  to  us  other  images  of  laugh- 
ter. It  is  in  this  fenfe  that  Cicero  ufes  the 
word,  in  his  books  de  Oratore^  where  he 
lays  down  rules  for  the  ridiculous,  which 
he  makes  to  be  a confiderable  talent  of  an 
orator  f.  And  it  is  in  this  fenfe  that  Ho- 
race ufes  the  word,  when  he  fays,  ^ 

RIdiculum  acri  i 

Fortius  ac  melius  magnas  plerumque  fccat  res.  ■ 

Having  thus  fettled  the  meaning  of  the 
word,  the  queftion  is  next  concerning 

* In  this  fenfe  it  is  ufed  by  Cicero;  when  fpeakingofan  j 

orator:  He  commends  him  for  faying  many  things — ‘ Non 
‘ folum  acute,  fed  ridicule  et  facete  Lib.  i.  dc  Orat.  c.  57. 

And,  in  the  fame  fenfe,  Julius  Cajfar,  relating  a bon  mot 
of  one  of  his  foldiers,  fays,  ‘ Non  irridiculu  dixit;’  de 
Bell.  Gall.  Lib.  i.  c.  42.  , 

t De  Orat.  Lib.  ii-  c.  58. 
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the  thing  itfelf : What  is  it  that  excites 
this  extraordinary  commotion  in  us,  by 
which  not  only  the  countenance,  but  the 
whole  body  is  altered ; and,  if  it  goes  to 
any  excefs,  may  be  faid  to  be  convulfed  ? 
It  is  evidently  not  a mere  bodily  affedion, 
but  proceeds  originally  from  the  mind. 
What  affedion  then,  or  pallion  of  the  mind, 
produces  it?  Is  it  joy?  It  is  fo  in  children, 
who  laugh  merely  becaufe  they  are  pleafed; 
and  it  may  be  fo  likewife  in  men,  whofe 
underftandings  differ  little  from  thofe  of 
children : But  it  is  not  fo  in  men  of  fenfe  ; 
far  lefs  is  it  grief,  anger,  indignation,  or 
any  fuch  like  paflion.  Or  what  quality  is 
it  in  the  objed,  perfon,  or  thing,  which 
excites  it  ? It  is  not  goodnefs,  moft  cer- 
tainly, fitnefs,  or  aptitude,  for  any  purpofe ; 
neither  is  it  malice,  evil,  or  mifehievouf- 
nefs ; nor  is  it  beauty,  for  that  excites 
love  and  admiration,  not  laughter.  But 
what  fhall  we  fay  of  the  contrary  of  beau- 
ty— deformity?  Is  it  not  the  objed  of  ridi- 
cule? And,  I believe,  upon  inquiry,  it  will 
be  found,  that  every  thing  ridiculous,  I 
paean,  what  is  the  objed  of  laughter  ancj 
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derifion,  is,  in  fome  way  or  other,  dt- 
fortned*. 

So  far,  therefore,  we  are  advanced  in 
this  inquiry,  as  to  have  found  out  that  the 
object  of  laughter  is  deformity  : But  the 
queftion  ftill  remains.  What  is  deformity  ? 
It  is  the  oppofite  of  beauty,  as  we  have 
juft  now  faid.  But  what  is  beauty?  will  a 
man  aflc,  who  has  a philofophical  turn,  and 
w^ants  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  this  queftion. 
This  is  a matter  of  no  fmall  inquiry,  and 
goes  deep  into  philofophy  and  the  nature 
of  things ; but  it  will  be  fufficient,  for  our 
prefent  purpofe,  to  fay,  that  beauty  confifts 
of  a whole,  and  correfponding  parts,  in 
which  there  is  nothing  defe£tive,  nothing 
fuperfluous  or  redundant,  nothing  that  is 
unfuitable  or  foreign  to  the  defign  of  the 
whole.  Beauty,  therefore,  necelTarily  im- 
plies fome  defign,  plan,  or  fyftem  ; and 
where  that  is  milTed  of,  or  where  we  find 
any  thing  incongruous,  diflbnant,  or  incom- 


* Tills  is  the  account  that  Cicero  gives  of  the  ridi- 
culous: ‘ Locus  autem,  et  regio  quali  ridiculi,  turpitudine 
‘ et  deformitate  quadain  continetur Lib.  ii.  de  Orat. 
c.  58. 
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patible  with  that  defign,  then  have  we  the 
idea  of  deformity. 

But  if  this  be  the  obje£t  of  ridicule,  then 
is  not  only  but  vice^  ridiculous ; for 
nothing  is  more  difcordant  or  incompatible 
with  the  fyftem  of  a rational  and  focial  na- 
ture, and  with  the  fyftem  of  nature  in  ge- 
neral. But  vice  is  the  objedl  of  hatred  and 
averfion ; and,  if  it  be  accompanied  with 
abilities  and  power,  or  fear  and  terror,  not 
of  ridicule,  what  fhall  we  fay  then?  Muft 
we  retradl  w’hat  we  have  laid  down,  that 
deformity  is  the  fubjedt  of  laughter  ? No  ; 
that  w'ill  not  be  neceflary ; but  we  muft 
add  to  the  definition,  and  fay  that  it  is  t/je 
deformed  •without  hurt  or  vifchief*.  So 
that  whatever  quality  is  hurtful  or  mif- 

• Arift.  Ars  Poet.  T9  dfix^tfjLx  n xat 

xxt  e Cap. 

And  Cicero,  in  the  paflage  above  quoted,  after  having 
faid  that  deformity  is  the  fubjefl  of  ridicule,  adds,  * Nec 
‘ infignis  improbitas,  et  fcelere  junfta,  nec  rurfus  mife- 
* ria  infignis,  agitata  ridetur.  Facinorofos  enim  majore 
* ‘ quadam  vi,  quam  ridiculi,  vulnerari  volunt ; miferos  il> 

‘ ludi  nolunt,*  nifi  fi  fe  forte  jaftant.’  And,  a little  after, 
he  fays,  ‘ Quamobrem  materies  omnis  ridiculorum  eft  in 
‘ jftis  vitiis,  qua:  funt  in  vita  hominum,  neque  carorura, 

•X  4 
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chievous,  either  to  the  perfon  who  pofTefles 

it,  or  to  any  other,  or  to  both,  as  is  often  • | 

the  cafe,  is  not  ridiculous. 

But  the  queftion  is  not  yet  anfwered. 

From  what  affection  or  difpofition  of  the 
mind  this  adipn  of  the  mufcles  of  the  face 
and  agitation  of  the  body  proceeds  ? It  is 
not  from  joy,  grief,  or  any  other  of  the 
paflions  above-mentioned ; it  is  evident 
likewife,  that  we  are  not  indifferent  with 
refpeft  to  the  perfon  or  thing  at  which  we 
laugh.  It  remains,  therefore,  that  it  can 
only  proceed  from  contempt-,  and,  accord- 
ingly, w'e  never  laugh  at  what  we  value 
or  efteem,  in  fo  far,  at  leaft,  as  we  value 
and  efteem  it.  For  it  may  happen  that  a 
perfon  who,  upon  the  whole,  is  valuable  ? 

and  eftimable,  has  fomething  in  him  that 
is  ridiculous. 

But  there  is  one  thing  farther  that  is  ftill 
to  be  accounted  for  concerning  the  ridicu- 

I 

« 

‘ neque  calamltoforum,  neque  eorum  qui  ob  facinus  ad 
‘ fupplicium  rapiendi  videntur ; eaque,  belle  agitata,  ri- 
» den'turj’  Lib.  ii.  de  Orat.  c.  ijp.  ' 
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lous,  and  that  is,  how  it  comes  to  give  us 
pleafure  ; for  that  it  does  give  pleafurc,  and 
very  high  pleafure  too,  to  certain  charaders 
of  men,  is  a fiidl  that  cannot  be  difputed^ 
And  I fay  this  pleafure  proceeds  from  our 
opinion  that  we  are  free  from  the  blemifli 
or  deformity  which  we  laugh  at  in  others, 
and  therefore  are  fo  far  fuperior  to  them. 
And  hence  it  is,  that  vain  and  conceited  men 
are  mod  difpofcd  to  laugh  at  the  vanities 
and  follies  of  others  ; whereas  men  of  fenfe 
and  modefty  are  the  lead  difpofed  to  dp  fo*. 

* Ariftotie,  in  the  nth  chapter,  of  the  ift  book  of  his 
Rhetoric,  gives  no  other  reafon  why  the  ridiculous  is  plea- 
fant,  except  that  it  raifes  laughter,  and  is  a kind  of  play  or 
diverlion— — xa.  1J  'SJUtatx  ruv  yfoim  Kxt 

i Tu>  nStut,  atxyKTt  Ss  icai  ra  yfXaici  r,iix 

Eivxi,  ««i  aVfljwwet  *«i  Mya(  *ai  i;ya.  But  the  quellion 
returns.  Why  is  laughing  pleafant,  and  why  does  this 
kind  of  play  and  diverfion  pleafe  fome  perfons  much 
more  than  any  other  i For  that  all  diverfion  is  naturally 
pleafant,  being  an  eafe  or  rerniiTion  of  the  mind  from  la- 
bour and  ferious  thought,  cannot  be  denied.  But  why 
ihould  the  view  of  deformity  be  fo  peculiarly  pleafant, 
as  to  excite  in  os  a kind  of  convulfion  of  the  body?, I 
can  aflign  no  other  reafon  but  the  one  I have  mentioned, 
viz.  the  comparifon  we  fecretly  make  between  the  de- 
formed objeft  and  ourf?lvef. 
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If  the  curious  reader  further  inquire,  how 
it  comes  that  this  pleafure,  which  the  ridi- 
culous gives  us,  is  exprefled  by  laughing  ? 
the  anfwer  is,  that  every  emotion  or  pallion 
of  the  mind  is  denoted  by  fome  fymptom  or 
affedion  of  the  body,  which  by  nature  is 
made  to  accompany  the  emotion  or  paflion 
of  the  mind,  and  which,  therefore,  may  be 
called  the  language  of  nature,  long  prior  to 
any  language  of  human  inftitution.  Why 
fuch  an  adion  of  the  mufcles  of  the 
face,  or  the  correfponding  agitation  of  the 
body,  fhould  be  an  Indication  of  the  fenfe 
of  the  ridiculous,  is,  I believe,  as  difficult  to 
explain,  as  why  blufliing  ffiouJd  be  a fign 
of  fhame,  palenefs  or  rednefs  of  the  face,  of 
fear  or  anger.  All  I know  of  the  matter 
is,  that,  in  fome  brutes,  particularly  in  fome 
dogs,  a fimilar  adion  of  their’s  is  a fign  of 
pleafure  or  joy.  And,  as  the  infants  of  our 
fpecies  in  many  things  refemble  the  brutes* 
fo,  as  I have  already  obferved,  they  expre& 
their  joy  in  that  way;  even  men,  when 
they  are  pleafed,7fe7r,  which  no  doubt  has 
fome  affinity  to  laughing ; and,  according- 
ly, it  is  exprefled  in  Latin  by  a vrord  which 
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deiiotes  laughter  in  El  fmall  degree,  fubri*- 
dec  *. 

From  this  account  of  the  ridiculous,  feve^ 
ral  obferVatlons  will  arife  that  arc  worth  at- 
tending to  i The  firft  I ihall  mention  is 
donne£ted  with  what  I have  juft  now  faid; 
and  it  is  this — thit  men  of  greit  urtder«t 
ftanding,  and  fiiblime  gdoius^  though  the^ 
perceive  the  ridicule  of  things,  will  hot  de*- 
light  in  it,  nor  dwell  upon  it,  but  will  rather 
turn  their  attention  from  it,  beCaufe  truth  and 

• Homer,  who,  to  nfe  an  expreffion  of  Shakefpear’s, 
iae-iv  all  qualities  of  human  dealings  •with  b lebyneij^lrit,  hii 
well  diftinguilhed  betwikt  a Ihttgb  and  n /hfilt,  (br  whrdt 
laft  the  Greeks  have,  I think,  very  properly,  a tlillinA 
word,  as  we  have  in  Englilh,  not  as  in  the  Latin  ani 
French,  a word  compounded  with  thkt  Which  deuOtth 
laughter  and  the  prepolition.  It  h ki  that  aiofi  beautK 
ful  paflage,  the  fweeteft  by  far  and  moft  tender  in  thb 
whole  Iliad,  where  he  contrives  t6  make  H'eftdr  meet 
Andromache  and  his  child  th  the  ftrtftts  Of  Teoy.  'Whea 
he  fird  met  them,  he  Rood  and  fmlted,  looking  upon  hi« 
child  with  Rlentjoy,  Hrst  /S(  m wsuix  aunni^ 

Here  if  Heftor  had  laughed,  it  WOutd  beve  been  ifboltJh 
and  chlldHh ; but,  when  going  to  embrace  his  fon, 
Ihrunk  from  him  into  the  bofom  of  bis  nurfe,  frightened 
with  the  nodding  of  the  plumage  of  his  helmet,  both  he 
and  the  mother  very  properly  laughed, 

t*  ii  i7i>^as-£  rjsxTr^  Ti  ^tXo{,  xai'ttotri* 

Iliad  6.  V.ifiri, 
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beauty  are  their  purfuit,  not  deformity.  And 
accordingly  we  find,  that  none  of  the  great 
writers  of  antiquity,  fuch  as  Homer  and 
Virgil,  Plato,  Ariftotle,  or  even  Demofthe- 
ncs,  to  whom,  as  an  orator,  it  might  have 
been  ufeful,  pradifed  it.  With  refped  to 
the  laft  mentioned,  we  are  exprefsly  told, 
by  the  Halicarnaflian,  that  he  had  no  ta-^ 
lent  for  it;  and  I believe  that  to  have  been 
the  cafe  of  the  other  great  authors  above 
mentioned : For,  if  we  have  no  delight  in 
the  thing,  and  do  not  pradife  it,  we  cannot 
excell  in  it.  But  the  Halicarnaflian  does 
not  tell  us  the  reafon  why  Demofthenes 
had  not  this  talent,  which  I take  to  be  this, 
that  he  poflefled  much  greater,  and  was  a 
man  of  an  exalted  genius.  The  only  ex- 
ception almoft  I know  to  this  rule  is  Cice- 
ro ; but,  though  he  was  a great  writer,  he 
was  far  from  being  a great  man ; he  had 
many.  weaknelTes  and  littlenefles ; and, 
among  others,  a great  deal  of  vanity ; and 
the  neceffary  confequence  of  this  was,  his 
delighting  much  in  the  ridiculous,  in  which 
he  no  doubt  excelled  Demofthenes,  as  much 
as  he  fell  fhort  of  hiin  in  all  the  great 
talents  of  an  orator^  J 
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Another  obfervation  is,  that,  though 
weaknefs  and  folly,  not  vice,  be  the  fubjett 
of  ridicule,  yet  it  is  not  every  -weaknefs  or 
folly  that  is  properly  ridiculed.  For  natu- 
ral infirmities  and  defeats,  whether  of  body 
or  mind,  ought  not  to  be  laughed  at ; becaufe, 
though  they  be  imperfedions,  and  therefore 
may  be  accounted  deformities,  yet,  as  the 
perfon  is  not  to  blame  for  them,  they  are 
not  the  fubjedt  of  ridicule.  But  folly,  and 
even  mifery,  fi  fe  jaBaty  as  Cicero  has  ob- 
ferved*,  are  proper  enough  fubjects  of  con- 
tempt and  ridicule.  Nothing,  therefore,  in 
the  characters  of  men,  is  truly  ridiculous, 
except  that  fpecies  of  folly  we  call  vanityy 
by  which  a man  either  pretends  to  valuable 
accomplifhments  which  he  has  not,  or  values 
himfelf  upon  mean  and  trivial  qualities  de- 
ferving  no  praife.  Such  folly  will  make  even 
natural  infirmities  and  difeafes  ridiculous — 
as  when  a weak  man,  whether  by  nature  or 
by  difeafe,  pretends  to  be  ftrong  as  a Hercules, 
or  an  ugly  man  gives  himfelf  the  airs  of  au 
Adonis,  or  a man  naturally  dull  would  im- 
pofe  himfelf  upon  us  for  a great  wit  and  ge^ 

* De  Orat.  ubi  fupra. 
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mu8»  without  vjinity  or  ^ffoSUtipn,  no 

kind  of  defeQ  or  iroperfeifipn  either  of  body  f 

or  mind  can  njalf^  (the  pej-fop  ridiculous,  tho’ 

they  fn»Y  be  ridiculous  in  themfelve?.  For, 

whatever  i$  uoht  to  ferve  the  purpolO?  for 

which  it  is  intended,  or  ponhfts  of  dhcordant 

aod  incongruous  parts,  is  by  nature  ridicuT 

bus,  though  the  perfpn  tp  whom  it  belongs 

may  not  be  ib.  Thus,  /cn-  e;ifample,  if  I he 

drelTed  in  the  moft  fantahipaj  m&ni\er  thgt 

it  is  pplTible  to  imagine. 


$i  ^pnforc  capi|Ip- 

Pfcyrrp, r- 

— — ii  forte  fubpcula  pexx 

Trita  fubelt  tunics,  vel  fi  to^a  diflidet  impar. 

tdo«.  Epter.  1[.  in  fine. 


and  if  I at  the  lame  time  think  niyfelf  well 
dreffed,  I am  a coxcomb  and  ridiculous. 
But,  if  it  be  only  the  effetS  of  negligence,  or 
if  for  any  particular  purpofe  I fliall  think 
proper  to  put  on  a fool’s  coat,  I am  not  ridi- 
culous, though  fueh  difeordancies  and  incon- 
gruities in  drefs,  .or  in  -any  -thing  elfe,  be  no 
doubt  in  themfelves  ridiculous,  becaufethey 
are  deformities. 
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Horace  adds, 


Quid,  mea  cum  pugnat  fententia  fecum; 

Quod  petiit,  fpernit ; repeat  quod  nuper  omiiit ; 
.£ftuat,  et  vitx  difeonvenit  ordine  toto  ; 

Diruit,  sedificat,  mucat  quadrata  rotundis  t 
Infanire  pntas  folennia  me,  neque  rides. 

And  his  friend  was  in  the  right  for  not 
laughing,  at  leaft  not  laughing  at  Ho- 
race, unlefs  he  was  at  the  fame  time  vain 
of  what  he  ought  to  have  been  alhamed 
of.  For,  tho’  fuch  inconftancy  and  whimfi- 
calnefs  be  in  themfelves  ridiculous,  they  do 
not  make  the  perfon  fo  without  vanity  or  af- 
fedation.  Andthereisareafonfornot  laugh- 
ing even  at  the  things  themfelves,  namely, 
that  they  often  ruin  the  perfon’s  fortune, 
and  make  him  lead  an  unquiet  and  miferable 
life — fo  that  they  are  not  without  hurt  or 
mifehief. 

In  this  matter,  therefore,  of  the  ridiculous, 
we  muft  diftinguifh  between  things  and 
perfons.  A thing  is  ridiculous,  that  is,  de- 
formed, if  it  be  not  at  the  fame  time  mifehie- 
vous.  But  a perfon  is  not  ridiculous,  though 
he  may  have  fuch  deformity,  if  it  be  not  ac- 
companied with  vanity  and  affedation. 
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A third  obfcrvation  is,  that  though  vice 
be  not  of  itfelf  a fubjedl  of  ridicule,  nor  a 
vitious  perfon  ridiculous,  yet  if  to  vice  be 
V joined  vanity  and  affedlation,  then  is  fuch  a 
charadler,  of  all  others,  the  moft  proper  ob* 
jedb  of  ridicule.  If  a man  have  other  qua- 
lities that  are  good — if  he  be  generous  and 
humane,  and  do  a great  many  good  adlions, 
though  he  may  have  vanities  and  follies  that 
are  very  ridiculous;  yet  a man  of  fenfe  and 
good  nature  will  not  be  difpofed  to  laugh 
at  him,  nor  delight  to  fee  him  expofed: 
But  if  to  vanity  and  folly  is  joined  vice,  and 
an  ill  difpofition  of  mind,  then  he  will 
laugh  moft  freely,  and  think  the  expofing 
fuch  a perfon  is  a piece  of  juftice  done  to 
the  public.  For  this  reafon  I think  the  cha- 
radter  of  the  Nabob,  in  one  of  Mr.  Foote’s 
pieces,  is  one  of  the  moft  proper  fubjedls  of 
ridicule  that  ever  was  exhibited  on  any  ftage, 
becaufe  in  that  charadter  we  have  joined  to 
the  affedlation  of  being  a line  fpeaker  and 
a man  of  tafte,  the  pride  of  wealth,  the  in- 
folence  of  power,  and  great  cruelty  and 
hard- heart fdncl’s ; and,  if  the  poet  had 
brought  him,  in  the  conclulion  of  the  piece. 
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to  mifcry  and  difgpace,  which  certainly  poe- 
tical juftice  required,  I fhould  have  thought 
the  piece  very  compleat.  On  the  other  hand, 
as  he' has  made  his  Bankrupt  An  honed;  man, 
fo  that  he  rejefts  •with  indignation  all  the 
fraudulent  fchemes  of  bankruptcy  propofed 
to  him,  he  fliould  not  have  made  him  ridi- 
culous in  the  end  of  the  piece,  by  afl'enting 
to  the  opinion  of  every  body  with  whom  he 
converfes,  and  being  always  of  the  mind  of 
him  whom  he  laft  hears. 

The.  two  great  writers  in  antient  tinles  of 
the  ridiculous  kind  were  Ariftophanes  and 
Lucian,  both  of  them  excellent  in  their  dif- 
ferent w’ays;  but  they  were  neither  of  them, 
in  my  judgment,  fublime  geniufes,  nor  did 
they  attempt  any  thing  of  the  high  kind.  For 
it  appears  to  have  been  a maxim  among  the 
antients,  that  no  man  was  formed  by  nature 
to  excel  in  ways  fo  different.  And  accord- 
ingly, w'e  do  not  find  in  all  antiquity  any 
one  poet,  both  of  tragedy  or  epic,  and  of  co- 
medy, or  fo  much  as  a player  thataded  both 
tragedy  and  comedy.  The  greatefl:  writer 
of  this  kind  among  us,  greater  I think  than 
even  his  mafter  the  author  of  Hudibras,  and 

voL.  m.  Y 
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the  grcateft  of  the  kind  perhaps  that  ever 
wrote,  is  Dean  Swift.  But,  neither  do  I. 
think  that  he  was  a fublime  genius.  And 
he  very  wifely,  in  my  opinion,  forbore  to  at- 
tempt either  tragedy  or  heroic.  And  I fhould 
have  thought  even  his  ridicule  better,  if  it 
had  been  more  cleanly,  and  if  he  had  attend- 
ed to  wlint  Cicero  has  faid  of  the  ridiculous : 
— Hn^c  ridentur  vel  fola,  vel  maxime,  quae 
notant  et  ddignant  turpitudinem  aliquam 
non  turpiter ; Lib.  2.  de  Orat.  c.  58. 

1 have  only  further  to  obferve  on  this  fub- 
jedt,  that,  as  the  ridiculous  expofes  incon- 
gruity, abfurdity,  and  deformity,  of  every 
kind,  it  is  of  neceffity  fatirical,  and,  there- 
fore, we  very  properly  join  together  fatire 
and  ridicule.  There  may,  however,  be  fatire 
that  is  not  ridiculous.  Such  is  the  fatire  which 
has  for  its  objedi  crimes  or  enormous  vices, 
which  ought  not  to  be  laughed  at.  This 
fetire  we  commonly  diftinguifh  from  the 
other  by  the  name  of  inve&ive. 

And  fo  much  for  the  ridiculous,  which 
may  be  called  a fixth  general  charadler  of 
ftyle. 
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CHAP.  XVII. 

Of  another  general  chardBer  of  fyle,  viz. 
the  ‘Witty. — Nature  of  •wit^  and  the  three 
things  'which  it  requires. — Examples  of 
. this  from  the  laconic  apophthegms— from 
the  fayings  of  phtlofophers.,  and  from  Ci- 
cero.— Wit  arifes  from  the  ambiguity  of 
•words^  either  fugle  or  in  compofition — 

' from  metaphor— fimile — antithefts.- 

The  next  charadler  of  ftyle  I fliall 
mention  is  the  •witty.  Wit^  and  •wif- 
dem  were  formerly  fynonymous  terms  in 
EngliHi;  but  they  now  fignify  things  very 
different;  nor  indeed  is  it  ealy  to  fay  what 
is  meant  by  w/V,  according  to  the  prefent 
ufe  of  the  word.  As  it  is  iifed  by  fome,  it 
feems  to  be  the  fame  with  the  ridiculous ; 

• and  certainly  there  is  a great  afiinity  betwixt 

the  two.  Accordingly,  many  of  the  inftan- 
! ces  of  the  ridiculous  given  by  Cicero  in  his 

I 2d  book  de  Oratore^  may  be  alfo  faid 

1 properly  to  be  witty.  There  is  no  doubt, 

Y 2 
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therefore,  but  that  the  fame  faying  may  be 
both  witty  and  ridiculous ; on  the  other 
Iiand,  there  is  as  little  doubt  that  a thing  faid 
may  be  witty,  and  not  in  the  leaft  ridicu- 
lous ; or,  vice  vcrfa^  it  may  be  ridiculous 
and  not  witty ; fo  that  there  muft  be  a dif- 
ference betwixt  the  two.  Some  likewife 
confound  ttvV  and  humour-,  but  the  diftinc- 
tion  there  is  more  evident.  For  they  are  fo 
unlike  one  another,  that  if  we  attempt  to 
join  the  two  together,  the  humour  is  com- 
monly loft,  as  I fhall  fhew  when  I come  to 
define  what  humour  is.  Others  again  ufe 
the  word  in  fo  vague  a lenfe,  applying  it  to 
every  thing  they  think  pretty  or  genteel  in 
writing  or  difeourfe,  that  it  is  hardly  poflible 
to  fay  what  they  mean  by  it.  It  is  there- 
fore neceflary,  if  we  have  a mind  to  fpeak 
Intelligibly,  to  try  whether  we  cannot  de- 
fine this  quality  of  ftyle  better,  I think, 
than  it  has  hitherto  been  defined,  at  leaft  in 
any  thing  that  I have  feen  written  upon  the 
fubjefl: : But  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  I 
do  not  pretend  to  comprehend  in  my  defi- 
nition every  meaning  that  thofe  who  ufe 
this  word  may  give  to  it.  But  what  I pro- 
pofe  is  to  diftinguifti  it  from  the  other  g«- 
7 / 
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IJeral  characters  of  ftyle  that  I have  men- 
tioned, and  from  the  next  and  lad  that  I fhall 
mention. 

Of  the  fublime  I have  faid,  that  what  is 
principal  in  it  is  the  fenfe  or  matter,  and 
that  the  expreffion  is  but  fecondary ; but  of 
this  chara<3:er  of  ftyle,  I fay  that  it  confifts 
equally  of  both  ; for,  in  the  firft  place,  fenfe, 
and  a fenfe  not  very  obvious,  or  near  the 
furface,  is  abfolutely  required,  otherwife  it 
will  not  be  true  wit,  nor  indeed  w'it  at  all ; 
and  the  deeper  the  fenfe  is,  and  the  further 
removed  from  common  apprehenlion,  pro- 
vided it  be  not  an  abfolute  riddle,  the  better 
the  wit.  But,  fecondly,  it  is  as  neceflary 
that  the  expreffion  fhould  be  uncommon, 
and  even  furpriftng,  otherwife  it  will  not, 
in  my  apprehenlion,  be  wit,  however  great 
the  fenfe  contained  in  the  words  may  be. 
And,  laftly,  the  expreffion  mull  be  ffiort; 
for  wit  will  not  bear  to  be  diffufed  through 
many  words,  but  muft  be  pointed,  and,  as 
it  were,  darted  upon  us,  fo  as  to  ftrike  us  at 
once ; and  hence  it  is  commonly  faid  of  wit, 
that  it  is  piercing* 
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Thefe,  I think,  are  the  outlines  of  this 
various  and  multiform  thing  we  call  wity 
fuch  as,  I think,  will  comprehend  every  fpe- 
cies  of  it.  But  it  will  be  neceflary  to  ex- 
plain it  more  particularly,  and  to  jlluftrate 
what  I have  faid  by  examples.  - ' 

To  be  convinced  that  the  heft  fenfe,  with- 
out an  uncommon  turn  of  the  expreflion, 
will  not  make  wit,  we  need  only  go  through 
the  laconic  apophthegms  colledled  by  Plu- 
tarch, or  the  fayings  of  the  Greek  philofo- 
phers  colleded  by  Diogenes  Laertius.  In 
thefe  there  is,  no  doubt,  a great  deal  of  fenfe  j 
but  it  is  in  fome  of  them  only  that  there  is 
wit,  and  thefe  are  fuch  of  them  as  contain 
the  fenfe  in  few  words,  and  with  a turn 
of  expreflion  that  is  uncommon ' and  fur- 
prifing.  ' I will  give  a few  examples,  which 
will  explain  what  I mean  better  than  any 
W'ords  I can  ufe,  beginning  with  the  laconic 
apophthe;gms, 

Agefj.laus  the  Spartan  king,  was  not  only 
a great  king  and  commander,  but  what  the 
French  call  un  bomme  a boa  mot;  and  there 
gre  more  good  fayings  reported  of  him  than 
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of  any  other  Spartan.  Among  others,  be- 
ing alked  why  the  city  of  Sparta  was  not 
walled  ? ‘ Thefe,’  faid  he,  (fhewing  a body 
of  Spartans  armed,)  ‘ are  the  walls  of  Spar- 
‘ ta  ExprelTed  in  this  way,  it  was  both 
fcnfe  and  wit ; for  it  was  an  uncommon 
exprellion  to  call  men  the  walls  of  a city. 
At  the  fame  time,  it  has  that  brevity  and 
pungency  that  wit  requires : But,  if  he  had 
faid  limply  and  plainly,  that  a city  was  bet- 
ter defended  by  the  valour  of  its  citizens 
than  by  walls,  it  would  have  been  fenfe  and 
truth,  but  not  wit ; and  this  I think  is  the 
cafe  of  another  anfwer  which  he  made  to 
the  fame  queftion,  and  which  is  likewife  re- 
corded by  Plutarch  in  the  fame  place.  * A 
town,’  fays  he,  ‘ ought  not  to  be  fortified  by 
ftone  and  timber,  but  by  the  virtues  of  its 
inhabitants.’  This,  we  may  obferve,  has  a 
rhetorical  turn,  and  many  fuch  things  are 
to  be  fouud  in  the  Greek  orators;  but  I 
would  not  call  it  wit.  Again,  the  fame 
Agefilaus,  when  he  was  recalled  out  of  Afia, 
a confiderable  part  of  which  he  had  con- 


* Plutarch’s  Morals,  edit.  Froben.  p.  15^. 
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quered,  to  defend  his  own  country' that  wist 
attacked  by  the  Athenians  and  Thebans,; 
who  had  been  bribed  by.  the.  Perfian  rnoney, 
which  had  upon  it  the  ftjimp  of  an  archer^ 
faid,  when,  he  left  the  country,  that  he  was' 
driven  out  of  Afia  by  thirty  tboufand 
archers,  fo  many  pieces  of  Ithat  coin  having 
been  font  to  Athens  and  Thebes  Now,, 
if  he  had  laid  plainly,  that  he  was  driven 
out  of  Alia  by  the  money  of  the  Perfian 
king,  not  by  his  arms,  it  wpuld  not  have 
been  wit,  but  only  plain  truth.  And  whatr 
makes  the  faying  more  furprifing  at  firft- 
fight,  and  confcqucntly  gives  it  the  greater, 
poignancy,  is,  that  an  army,  fuch  as  his,  of 
heavy  armed  men,  Ihould  be  overcome  by 
an  army  of  archers. 

• * ' 

Agis,  another  king  of  Sparta,'  being  afk- 

ed  feveral  .times  by  a worthlefs  and  imper- 
tinent fellow,  who  was  the  befi;  man  in 
Sparta  ? anfwered  at  laft,  ‘ He  that  is  leaft 
‘ like  to  you  1 his  is  wit  as  well  as  fatirej 
for  it  was  an  ^nfwer  which  the  man  who 

j . ' 

afked  the  queuion  certainly  did  not  exped, 

• Plularchi  p.  155.  t p- 
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and  furprifes  the  reader  very  near  as  much 
as  it  did  him.  And,  fince  he  was  urged  to 
anfwer  lb  impertinent  a queftion,  it  could 
not  he  faid  to  be  ill-bred. 

I 

' f 

Antalcidas  the  Spartan,  the  fame,  as  I fup- 
pofe,  that  concluded  the  peace  with  the  Per- 
fian  king  which  bore  his  name,  anfwered  to 
an  Athenian  that  called  the  Spartans  un- 
learned, ‘It  is  true  indeed,’  faid  he,  ‘we  alone 
‘-of  all  the  Greeks  have  learned  nothing 
‘ bad  from  you  This  was  likewife  both 
wit  and  fatire,  and  allb  a great  truth; 
for  the  Athenians,  when  they  became  cor- 
rupted themfelves,  did,  by  their  wit  and 
eloquence,  contribute  very  much  to  corrupt 
the  reft  of  Greece,  t 

As  to  the  fayings  of  the  Greek  philofo- 
phers,  colledfed  by  Diogenes  Laertius,  there 
IS  more  fenfe  in  them  than  is  any  where  to 
be  found  in  fo  few  words;  but  there  is  wit 
in  very  few  of  them,  becaufe  they  want  that 
uncommon  turn  of  exprelfion,  which,  as 
• has  been  Ihown,  is  elTcntial  to  wit.  Nor 

* Plutarch,  p.  i6o.- 
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was  It  to  be  expeded  that  men,  who  were 
intent  upon  difeovering  the  nature  and  truth  I 

of  things,  fhould  ftudy  figures  and  forms  of 
expreflion  for  the  purpofe  only  of  catching 
the  applaufe  of  the  vulgar.  The  wittieft  of 
all  the  philofophers  was  Ariftippus  the  fcho-  | 

lar  of  Socrates.  At  the  fame  time,  he  was 
the  moft  worthlefs,  and,  for  that  very  rea- 
fon,  the  wittieft ; becaufe  the  ufe  he  made  of 
his  philofophy  was  to  flatter  and  make  his 
court  to  the  great  and  rich,  in  order  to  par- 
take of  their  good  things,  in  the  enjoyment 
of  which  he  made  the  happinefs  of  life  to 
confift.  Now  it  is  well  known  how  much 
wit,  if  difcreetly  ufed,  will  make  you  a fa-* 
vourite  of  fuch  men.  And  indeed  flattery, 
without  that  feafoning,  muft  foon  becoine 
naufeous  to  a man  of  the  leaft  delicacy  of  ! 

tafte,  . * 

^ I 

This  being  the  charader  of  Ariftip-  I 

pus,  w'e  are  not  to  wonder,  that,  of  all 
the  philofophers  and  men  of  letters  who 
frequented  the  court  of  Dionyfius,  he  was 
the  man  who  pleafed  the  tyrant  the  moft  *, 

• Diogenes  Lwt.  in  vit.  Arifljppi,  initio. 
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though  it  appears  that,  in  fome  of  his  witty 
fayings,  he  ufed  a good  deal  of  freedom  with 
the  tyrant  himfelf:  As  when  Dionyfius  alked 
him,  why  philofophers  came  fo  much  to  the 
gates  of  the  rich,  but  the  rich  not  to  their 
gates  ? becaufe,  fays  he,  philofophers  know 
what  they  want,  whereas  the  rich  do  not 
But  thofe,  who,  like  Ariftippus,  make  their 
xourt  to  the  great,  know  very  well  that  flat- 
tery, in  order  to  make  it  palatable,  requires 
a little  zeft  of  that  kind. 

Of  kin  to  this  faying  was  another  in  an- 
fwer  to  one,  who  afked  him  the  fame  ques- 
tion, why  the  philofophers  were  always  to 
be  feen  at  the  gates  of  the  rich  ? Phy ficians, 
fays  he,  in  like  manner,  are  to  be  feen  at 
the  gates  of  the  fick ; but  it  is  not,  for  that 
reafon,  better  to  be  the  fick  man  than  the 
phyfician  f . 

Having  employed  an  orator  to  plead  a 
caufe  for  him,  and  having  gained  it,  the 
orator,  meaning  to  infult  philofophy  and  So- 
crates, afked  him,  with  an  air  of  triumph, 

* Piogenes  Laert.  in  vit.  Ariftippi,  c.  69. 

f Jbid.  c.  70,  , , 
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of  what  ufe  now  was  Socrates  to  you  ? Of 
this,  anfwered  Ariftippus,  that  what  you 
faid  of  me  was  true 

A man  wanted  that  Ariftippus  fliould  take 
his  fon  and  inftrueft:  him,  for  which  Ari- 
ftippus demanded  a price  that  the  other 
thought  extravagant;  for,  fays  he,  I could 
buy  a flave  for  that  price.  Do,  fays  Ari- 
ftippus, and  then  you  will  have  two  f . Here, 
I think,  is  true  wit ; for  there  is  great  fenfe 
in  the  faying,  though  not  obvious  to  one 
who  does  not  know  that  it  is  only  philofo- 
phy  which  makes  a man  truly  free.  And, 
at  the  fame  time,  the  expreftion  is  as  ftiort 
and  furprifing  as  can  well  be. 

It  may  be  reckoned  wit  when  an  argu- 
ment is  cleverly  turned  againft  a man.  Of 
this  kind  was  what  Ariftippus  anfwered  to 
Diogenes,  whom  he  found  wafliing  fome 
herbs  that  he  was  preparing  for  his  dinner. 
If,  fays  the  Cynic,  you  could  dine  upon 
herbs,  you  would  not  make  court  to  tyrants. 
If  you  could  live  and  converfe  with  men, 

* Diogenes  Laeit.  in  vit.  ArilUppi,  c.  71. 

t Ibid.  72, 
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replies  Ariftlppus,  you  would  not  dine  upon 
herbs 

It  is,  I think,  for  the  credit  of  the  other 
Greek  philofophers,  that  there  are  but  few 

• Diogenes  Laert.  in  vit.  Ariftippi,  c.  68.  Horace,  in 
his  epillle  to  Scxva,  Lib.  i.  EpilL  17.  mentions  this  fay- 
ing of  Ariftippus  ; 

Si  pranderet  olus  patienter,  regibus  uti 
Nollet  Ariftippus.  Si  fciret  regibus  uti, 

Faftidiret  olus,  qui  me  notat.  v.  14. 

Horace,  it  may  be  obfcrved,  was  a little  defukory  in 
his  phllofophy,  as  he  tells  us  liimfelf ; for  fometimea 
he  was  a rigid  Stoic  : 

Virtutis  verx  cufios  rigidufque  fatelles  ; 

But  he  adds. 

Nunc  in  Arlftippi  furtiin  prxcepta  relabor, 

£t  mihi  res,  non  me  rebus,  fubmittere  Conor. 

Lib.  i.  Ep.  I. 

The  meaning  of  which  laft  line  is,  that,  whereas  the 
Stoics  fubmitted  with  refignation  to  the  lot  which  Pro-- 
»idence  had  aftigned  them,  and  only  endeavoured  to 
afl  well  the  part  which  was  allotted  to  them  in  the 
drama  of  human  life,  Ariftippus,  not  contented  with 
that  lot,  endeavoured  to  make  a fortune  for  himfelf. 
And  hence  it  is  that  Horace,  in  the  fame  epiftle  to 
Scxva,  deferibes  him,  ‘ Tentantem  majora;’  but  he 
adds,  ‘ Fere  prxfentibas  xquum.’  And  it  was  no 
doubt  his  charadler,  as  Laertius  informs  us,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  his  life,  that,  though  he  aimed  at  the 
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fayings  recorded  of  them  which  can  be  call- 
ed witty;  and  I fhall  only  mention  one  of 
Arcefilaus,  the  founder  of  the  Middle  Aca- 
demy, Avho,  being  afked,  why  fo  many  of 

higheft  fortune,  he  could  fuit  hiir.felf  to  the  lowelh 
Although  Horace,  in  this  pafTage,  fays,  that  he  only 
Ilipt  into  the  precepts  of  Aiidippus,  as  it  were,  by 
Health,  and  imperceptibly  even  to  himfelf ; yet  it  ap- 
pears to  me,  that,  in  the  practice  of  life,  he  follosved 
much  more  the  philofophy  of  Ariftippus  than  that  of 
Epicurus,  which  he  profelled.  for  Epicurus,  though, 
like  Ariltippus,  he  made  happinefs  confilt  in  bodily  plea- 
fcre,  yet  he  held  that  the  greateft  pleafitre  of  that 
Jtiiid  was  to  be  found  in  temperance  and  fober  living  j 
therefore  he  lived  mod  frugally  and  penurioully  in  his 
garden,  without  going  near  the  great  and  rich  ; and  he 
boafted,  that  he  could  live  upon  a penny  a-day ; where- 
as his  friend  Metrodorus  required  two-pence.  Ariftip- 
pus,  on  the  other  hand,  made  his  happinefs  confil  in  ' 

coldly  and  delicate  living;  and,  in  this  refpetl,  he 
preferred  his  life  to  that  of  the  Cynic,  who  lived  mi- 
ferably,  as  he  thought,  upon  the  meaneft  and  cheapeft 
things: 

- ■ Rectius  hoc,  et 

Splendidius  multo  eft,  equus  ut  me  portet,  alat  rex. 

Now  it  is  evident,  not  only  from  what  Suetonius  tells 
us  in  the  life  of  Horace,  but  from  the  account  which 
Horace  gives  of  himfelf,  that  he  did,  in  this  refpeft, 
follow  the  precepts  of  Ariftippus ; for  he  lived  very 
much  with  Meexnas,  and  svas  fo  often  at  his  table, 
that  Anguftus,  in  a letter  of  his,  which  Suetonius  has 
preferred  to  us,  ‘ la  vita  Horatii,’  calls  him  the  fa~ 
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all  other  feds  went  over  to  the  Epicureans^ 
hut  none  ever  came  from  them  ? anfwered. 
That  men  might  be  made  eunuchs,  but  eu- 
nuchs never  could  become  men  *. 

Cicero  alfo  has  furnifhed  us  examples  of 
witty  fayings,  where  the  wit  confided  as 
much  in  the  turn  of  expreffion  as  in  the 
thought.  There  was  one  P.  Cornelius,  who 
was  a great  thief,  but  very  brave,  and  a 
good  general.  He  was  chofen  confiil,  for 


ra/ite  of  Mecainas.  And,  indeed,  in  this  epiftle  to 
Scxva,  he  very  plainly  declares  himfelf  a follower  of 
Ariftippus,  and  advifa*  Sciva  to  fellow  him  likewife. 
When  he  came,  however,  to  be  in  the  decline  of  life, 
he  began  to  be  of  another  opinion  ; and  I am  per- 
fuaded  that,  where  he  fays, 

Dulcis  inexpertis  cultura  potentis  amici; 

Expertus  metuit. 

he  made  the  application  to  himfelf.  And,  in  an 
epilUe  to  Mecasnas,  anfwering  one  from  him,  in  which 
he  required  that  Horace  ihould  come  to  him  at  the  time 
he  had  promifed,  he  plainly  tells  him,  that  he  could 
not  now  give  him  the  attendance  that  he  had  formerly 
given  him ; and  that,  rather  than  do  it,  he  would 
refign  every  thing  he  had  got  from  him ; Epift.  vii. 

Idb.  I. 

* Laert.  in  vit.  ArcefiJai,  c.  43. 
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carrying  on  a veiy  dangerous  war,  by  the 
intcreft  of  C.  Fabricius,  his  profefled  enemy, 
to  whom  when  He  returned  thanks  for  ail- 
ing fo  difinterefted  a part,  ‘ You  owe  me 
* no  thanks,’  faid  he,  ‘ if  I chofe  rather  to  be 
‘ robbed  than  fold  as  a flave  This  was 
wit,  becaufe  it  was  fhort,  pungent,  and  un- 
expedled ; and  it  is  not  only  witty,  but  it 
has  a good  deal  of  the  ridiculous  in  it,  as  it 
expofed  the  knavery  of  the  man,  and  there- 
fore it  would  naturally  raife  a laugh  in  thofe 
that  heard  it.  Of  the  fame  kiutl  was  what 
Fabius  Maximus  faid  to  one  Livius  Salina- 
tor,  who  had  loft  the  town  of  Tarentum, 
but  w'as  of  great  ufe  in  affifting  Maximus 
to  retake  it.  Of  this  fervice  Salinator  put- 
ting Maximus  in  mind,  and  telling  him 
that  it  was  by  his  means  he  had  taken  the 
town,  ‘ No  doubt,’  fays  he,  ‘ if  you  had  not 
‘ loft  it,  1 fhould  not  have  taken  It  f.’ 

In  all  thefe,  and  fuch  like  inftances,  it  is 
the  uncommon  turn  given  to  the  thought 
that  makes  the  wit  of  the  faying,  which 

• Cicero  de  Oral.  Lib.  ii.  c.  66. 

f Idem,  ibid.  c.  67. 
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otherwife  would  be  nothing  but  plain  fenfe. 
In  many  other  ways  fuch  turns  might  be 
given  to  the  thought  and  expreffion ; and, 
if  there  be  fenfe  at  the  fame  time,  we  will 
call  it  fmart,  clever,  and  witty.  Of  this 
kind  there  is  a great  deal  in  Mr.  Fielding’s 
work,  which  I have  quoted  more  than  once, 
the  Hiftory  of  Tom  Jones,  in  which  there 
is  no  lefs  wit  than  manners  and  clxaraders. 
I (hall  not  quote  inftances,  becaufe  they  are 
to  be  found  in  every  page  of  the  work  ; but 
I will  give  one  inftance  more  of  this  kind 
of  wit  from  a famous  faying  of  Lewis 
XL  king  of  France,  who  had  received  an 
injury  from  fome  perfon  before  he  was 
king,  and  while  he  was  only  Duke  of  Or- 
leans, and  was  advifed  to  refent  it  after  he 
became  king  : ‘ No,’  fays  he,  ‘ a king  of 
France  ought  not  to  avenge  the  injuries  of 
the  Duke  of  Orleans.’  This  was  both  fen- 
fible  and  wdtty ; but,  if  he  had  only  faid, 
that  now,  when  he  was  king,  he  ought  not 
to  refent  the  injuries  that  he  had  received 
when  he  was  only  Duke  of  Orleans,  the 
wit  of  it  would  have  been  intirely  loft. 

VOL.  III.  Z 
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Tliere  is  one  way  of  giving  an  uncommon 
and  furprifing  turn  to  the  expreffion,  and  fo 
making  wit,  that  is  very  Well  known.  It  is 
by  ambiguity  or  double  meaning,  and  this 
either  of  fingle  words,  or  of  a compofition 
of  them ; I mean  a phrafe  or  fentence.  The 
firft  kind  is  well  known  by  the  name  of  a 
puv^  and,  when  there  isfenfe  in  it,  joined  with 
fatire  or  ridicule,  it  may  be  reckoned  a fpe- 
cies  of  wit.  It  w^as  not  unknown  among 
the  antients,  though,  I believe,  lefspradlifed 
among  them  than  among  us.  Cicero  gives 
an  example  of  it  that  happened  in  a trial 
w’here  a very  little  man  w^as  produced  as  a 
■w'itnefs.  As  it  cannot  be  rendered  into 
Englifli,  I have  given  the  Latin  words 
below  The  other  kind  is  where  the  am- 
biguity is  not  in  a fingle  w'ord,  but  in 
feveral,  making  a fentence.  It  is  di- 
ftinguiflied  among  us  from  the  other  by 
the  name  of  a play  upon  nioords.  This  fort 
of  wit  appears  to  have  been  more  pradlifed 
among  the  antients  j and  Cicero  gives  us 

* Pufillus  tcflis  proccffit.  Lieu,  inquit,  rogart,  Phi- 
lippus  J Turn  quxfitor  properans,  modo  breviter.  Hie 
ille,  non  accufabis-,  perpujillum  rogebo.  Cic,  dc  Otat,  lib» 
2.  c 6o. 
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feveral  inftances  of  it  *.  Both  the  two  furprife 
and  pleafe  likewifc,  if  there  he  fenfe  in  them ; 
but  they  are  not  at  all  fit  for  grave  com- 
pofition.  Nor  does  Cicero,  though  a great 
joker,  and  very  witty,  more,  I think,  than 
became  a man  of  confular  dignity,  and  the 
firft  fenator  in  Rome  f,  ufe  them  in  his  ora- 
tions, or  in  any  of  his  philofophical  works. 

• One  of  them  is  an  invitation,  which  a joker  of 
thofe  days  gave  to  himfelf  to  fup  with  one  Sexclus, 
who  wanted  an  eye.  ‘ Coenabo,  inquit,  apud  te  huic 
' lufco  familiari  meob.  Sextio,  uxi  en  m locum  ejfe  'video  * 
where  the  joke  turned  upon  the  lalt  words,  which  might 
fignify,  that  there  was  place  either  for  one  gueft  more. 
Dr  one  eye.  Another  inliance  he  gives  is  of  a faying 
of  one  Nero  upon  a thievifh  flave  : * Ridiculum  ell  iilud 

* Neronianum  vetus  in  furace  fervo.  Sohm  cffe  cui  dome 

• ei/nl  fit  rtec  ohjignatum  nec  occlufum  of  which  the  joke 
was,  as  Cicero  tells  us,  that  the  words  applied  equally  to 
Q good  or  bad  flave ; Ibid.  c.  6 1 . This  is  faid  by  Cicero 
to  be  ridiculous,  and  fo  it  is  as  well  as  the  other,  be- 
Caufe  they  allude  the  one  to  bodily  deformity*  and  the 
Other  to  knavery.  But  he  gives  an  inllance  afterwards 
of  a double  meaning  of  this  fort,  which  is  only  witty, 
but  not  ridiculous.  ‘ Africano  illi  majori,  coronam  fibi 

• in  convivio  ad  caput  accommodanti,  cum  ea  fazpius 

* rnmperetur,  P.  Licinius  Varus,  Holi  mirari,  inquit,  ft 
‘ non  convenit ; caput  enim  magnum  ej}.’  He  adds.  Hoc 
‘ laudabile  et  honefium Ibid.  That  is,  not  ridiculous. 

f There  was  a colleflion  of  his  jokes  and  fmart  Ihy- 
ings  made  in  his  own  time;  and  Dr.  Middleton,  in  his 
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The  next  kind  of  wit  I fliall  mention  is 
that  which  confifts  in  metaphor^  a figure  fo 
much  ufed  in  this  kind  of  flyle,  that  it  may- 
be called  the  figure  of  wit ; and,  according 
to  AriRotle,  it  conflitutes  chiefly  what  he 
called  the  to  acrrafoi/,  anfwering  to  the  Latin 
word  iirbamim  or  urhamtas^  a term  which 
comes  nearer  to  the  fignification  of  our  word 
wit,  than  any  other  that  I know  in  Greek  or 
Latin  ; but  it  comprehended,  befides  wit^ 
genteel  pleafantry,  and  likewife  politenefs, 
as  is  evident  from  many  pafTages  of  antient 
authors,  and  particularly  one  in  Horace* 
where  he  mentions,  as  belonging  to  the 
charader  of  Urhatms,  the  greateft  of  all 
politenefs,  that  of  finking  or  lowering  your- 
I'elf  in  company,  in  order  that  you  may  not 
offend  the  vanity  of  thofe  with  whom  you 
converle. 


life  of  Cicero,  vol.  II,  870.  p.  294.  and  334.  has  given 
.us  fevcral  of  them.  They  give  great  offence  to  many, 
.and  fometimes,  I believe,  did  much  mifehief ; for  it  is 
not  uniiheJy  that  his  pun,  when  fpeaking  of  Oilavius, 
he  faid,  that,  the  young  man  was  laiidandus,  ornandus  tt 
tolUndus,  upon  tlie  word  tilhttdui,  coft  him  his  life, 
and  the  republic  its  liberty.  And,  it  is  certain,  that 
while  he  was  in  Pompey’s  camp,  before  the  battle  of 
Pharfalia,  his  jokes  were  fo  fevere,  and  fo  unfeafonabie, 
that  Pompey  vvilhed  liim  upon  the  other  fide ; and  then, 
fays  he,  you  will  begin  not  to  defpife  us,  but  to  fear  us. 
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Urban!  parcentis  viribus,  atque 
Extenuantis  fefe  confulto. 


It  Is  not,  however,  every  raetaplior,  as 
Ariftotle  has  obferved  *,  that  makes  wit. 


* Ariftotle  has  beftovved  no  lefs  than  two  chapters, 
viz.  the  loth  and  iith  of  his  3d  book  of  rhetoric,  upon 
the  T<x  uTTita,  or  the  , another  word  that  he 

ufes,  and  which,  I think,  comes  likcwile  very  near  our 
word  au/V,  becaufe  it  fignifies  thofe  Aiyings  which  pro- 
cure a man  praife  and  applaufe.  As  he  is  an  author 
who  has  defined  more  and  better  than  any  other,  it  is 
from  him  chiefly  that  I have  taken  the  definition  of  wit. 
And,  firft,  he  has  required  that  there  ftiall  be  truth  and 
fenfe  in  the  witticifm,  and  fuch  as  does  not  lie  too  near 
the  furface ; oJ  it  ait  w^oo’itrat  to  X.syo/xiFoy  aAv.'&ej  nat  fiv 
ir^7T0^x^o^t  c.  i^.  And  again,  in  c.  lo,  he  fays,  «ti  t* 

Tuv  it(kff<r}^uaTUf  (imTrcXxtx  ysc^ 

Tx  ‘crayri  xxi  cc  f/.r.hr  on  ^>iTr<ca()> 

ay^'tyfAirst  ijti,  aXX  o:rvr  y)  a[jt%  ttauj-’ut  13  ytyio-i^  yiytTxif  xal  it 
STf.Tffos  virufjjsi,  v;  ftixf'ii’  oVrsai^o  n itxmx.  There  Can- 
not, I think,  be  a better  definition  than  this  of  what  may 
be  called  the  matter  of  wit,  that  is,  the  thought,  independ- 
ent of  the  exprefiion.  For,  fays  he,  it  muft  not  be  upon 
the  furface  (that  is  the  meaning  of  the  Greek  word 
JjTiTriXziw)  fo  as  to  be  obvious  to  every  body,  nor  muft  it 
lie  too  deep,  fo  as  not  to  be  underftood,  or,  at  leaft,  not 
eafily  underftood ; for  then  it  is  a riddle ; but  it  muft  be 
betwi  st  thefe  two,  fo  as  to  be  apprehended  by  the  mind,  if 
pot  immediately,  at  leaft  upon  a very  Ihort  refledlion. 
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or,  as  he  calls  it,  the  to  uttucv',  for  there  is  no 
trope  or  figure  of  words  more  common,  be- 
ing ufed,  as  we  have  feen,  not  only  for  or- 
nament, but  for  neceffity,  But  it  mail  be  a 
metaphor  not  commonly  ufed,  or,  at  leaft, 
not  commonly  applied  to  that  fubjeft ; and 
it  mufl;  be  ftrong  and  lively,  fetting  the 
thing  as  it  were  before  our  eyes,  and  at  the 
fame  time  conveying  fome  important  mean- 
ing ; then  it  will  have  all  the  characters  of 
wit  above-mentioned,  for  it  will  convey 
fenfe  in  the  fhortefl;  way  poffible,  that  is,  by 
a fingle  word,  and  at  the  fame  time  in  ai> 
uncommon  way,  and  fuch  as  will  both  fur- 


Eut,  that  the  thought  Ihould  be  fuch,  is  not,  ac- 
cording to  Ariftotle,  fufficient.  There  muft  alfo  be  a 
certain  turn  of  expreflion.  For,  fays  he,  atayKn  o,- 

xxl  otv'jWrjxxTa  rxvTx  axruxt  oxx  i)-x«r  ftat- 

Bru-irt  raxiixi;  lo.  And  he  particularly  mentions  the  me- 
taphor as  one  way  of  giving  wit  to  the  expreflion.  But, 
fays  he,  the  metaphor  mull:  not  be  far  fetched,  or  u\- 
>.oT§>a,  as  he  calls  it,  for  then  it  is  difficult  to  be  un- 
derftood.  Neither  muft  it  be  too  common  or  obvious ; 
for  then  it  will  not  ftrike  or  furprife  us.  And,  further, 
it  ought  to  fet  the  thing  as  it  were  clofe  before  our 
eyes,  ifaftarao  rooiiii,  by  which  the  expreflion  ac^ 
(quires  a kind  of  life,  and  what  he  calls 
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prife  and  pleafe.  Of  fuch  metaphors  ufed 
in  his  time,  Ariftotle  gives  fome  examples  *. 

A fimile  may  be  called  a metaphor  ex- 
tended, as  a metaphor  is  a fimile  contradl- 
ed ; it  is  therefore  natural  that  there  fhould 
. be  wit  likewife  in  a fimile.  But  it  is  not 
every  fimile,  any  more  than  every  meta- 
phor, that  is  witty ; for  it  is  required  that 
it  fliould  be  ihort.  An  Homeric  fimile, 
therefore,  with  a long  tail,  as  Mr.  Perault 
exprefles  it,  is  not  wit,  but  belongs  to  a 


* Of  this  kind  is  what  one  Leptines,  whom  he  men- 
tions, faid  concerning  the  deflruflion  of  Laccdxmon, 
that  they  ought  not  to  fuffer  Greece  to  become  ont- 
tyed  or  bergm,  as  the  French  exprefs  it  in  one  word. 

ux  iat  S Ibid.  C.  10. 

meaning,  as  I fuppofe,  that  Athens  and  Lacedsemon 
were  the  two  eyes  of  Greece.  Another  example  of  this 
is  what  Pericles  faid  of  the  ifland  of  Aigina,  that  it 
was  r5  Thi^aitut ; Ibid,  which  may  be  tranflated 
an  eye-fore  of  the  Athenian  harbour  of  the  Pira:um ; a 
metaphor  which,  it  feems,  was  not  fo  common  in 
Greek  as  in  Englifh,  otherwife  it  would  not  have  been 
quoted  by  Ariftotle  as  wit.  Of  this  kind  are  two  me- 
taphors ufed  in  Englilh,  by  which  we  call  e/d  age  the 
(vening,  Mii  youth  morning  of  life,  Thefe  metaphors 
were  alfo  ufed  in  Greek,  as  appears  from  a paflage  in 
]l.onginu3. 
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ftyle  quite  different.  Secondly,  it  muff  not 
be  common  or  obvious,  otherwife  it  will 
not  furprife,  which  all  wit  ought  to  do. 
And,  thirdly,  it  muff  convey  fome  impor- 
tant meaning ; for,  luppoflng  it  to  have  the 
other  two  requifites,  but  to  want  this,  it  will 
be  called  not  wit,  but  a quaint  conceit  *. 

It  is  the  great  ufe  which  wit  makes  of 
Ynetaphor  atid  fimilc,  that  has  induced  Mr. 
I.ocke  to  make  it  confift  altogether  in  the 
refernblancc  of  things  ; but,  I think,  it  is 
evident,  from  the  examples  I have  given, 
that  there  may  be  wit,  and  very  true  wit, 
without  metaphor,  fimile,  or  any  thing  re- 
lating to  likenefs  or  refemblance;  fo  that  I 
doubt  Mr.  Locke  has  proceeded  upon  too 
narrow  views  of  the  fubjedl,  when  he  made 
wit  confift  in  finding  out  the  refemblanced 

* Neither  did  this  kind  of  wit  by  fimiles  efcape  Ari- 
ftoile ; for  he  tells  us,  that  limiles  are  witty  for  the 
fume  reafon  that  metaphors  are ; itat  oi  *ai  a. 

xa)  tv  tck  cctUf  am  rsoTrot  Ttta 

i ati  ya^  sM  $voiv  ^yc^rat  y)  ara?\'jyow 

luragoia;  c.  II.  And,  in  the  preceeding  chapter,  ha 
gives  an  example  of  a fimile  of  Pericles,  in  which  he 
compares  the  dettroying  the  youth  of  a city  to  the  taking 
the  fpring  from  the  year. 
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of  things,  as  well  as  when  he  made  judg- 
ment confift  in  difcovering  their  differences. 


There  is  alfo  another  figure  belonging  to 
wit,  viz.  antithefis,  which  is  a common  fi- 
gure, as  well  as  metaphor  and  fimile ; but 
a witty  antithefis  muft  not  be  common,  for 
it  muft  fet  in  oppofition  two  things  that  are 
not  commonly  oppofed  ; and  it  muft  have 
this  quality,  belonging  to  all  kinds  of  wit, 
of  containing  fome  truth  not  common  or 
trivial  ''■■■. 


As  wit  neceffarily  requires  that  there 
fliould  be  fomething  uncommon,  both  in 
the  thought  and  exprefllon,  Ariftotle  has 
well  obfcrved,  that  the  wit  is  moft  pungent 
when  the  meaning  comes  out  altoge- 

* It  is  in  this  figure  belonging  to  the  compofition, 
and  as  oppofed  to  tropes,  that  Ariftotle  makes  the  wit 
of  e.vpreflion  chiefly  confift  : For,  after  having  explain- 
ed the  matter  of  wit  in  the  paflage  above  quoted,  he 
adds,  Ks^rd  h rret  Tu  fAt*  cyjixari  ia.7  diTiKtxfxivuq 

Ib.  c.  10.  Then  he  proceeds  to  fpeak  of  the 
wit  that  confifts  in  the  trope  of  metaphor,  rcif  S inj/Mn 
&C. 
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thcr  difl'erent  from  what  was  expedlcd  in 
tlie  beginning ; for  then  it  becomes  very  1 

ftriking  and  fiirprifing,  and  the  mind  fays  ( 

to  itlclf,  ‘ This  is  the  truth  of  the  matter,  | 

♦ but  I was  mlftaken 

Thus  I have  endeavoured  to  define  this 
xmdefineable  thing  called  w// ; and  I have 
made  it  to  be,  ‘ Senfe  not  common,  fhortly 

* conveyed  in  a way  not  common,’  whe-- 
ther  by  metaphor,  fimile,  antithefis,  words 
ambiguous,  or  in  any  other  way  not  ordi- 
nary, and  therefore  furprifing.  By  this  de- 
finition it  is  fufficiently  diftinguifhcd  from 

• ’EtfTt  St  /cat  rx  otrrtut  raar^irra  Six  niTxfo^at,  zxi  ix 
T»  t^xtruTaif  (I.  ai(Ot^awxrai) , jtia/iXor  yx^  yimxi 

Jr,X5»,  OTI  IflxOl,  •ax^x  TO  i)XITIV(  ^ytit  i 

4'5’X’J  syo?  S 'y  I^.  C.  II.  And  hc  givcs 

an  inflance  of  a faying  that  was  become  proverbial,  but 
was  6rlt  ufed  by  Stelichoms  the  poet,  who,  fpeaking  of 
the  calamity  that  was  to  befal  a people,  of  having  their 
country  laid  wafte  by  an  enemy,  faid,  that  their  grafshop- 
pers  would  ling  upon  the  ground  ; meaning  that  all  their 
trees  would  he  cut  down.  For  the  Greek  word  Timf,  or 
the  Latin  cicaJa,  does  no.t  denote  what  we  call  gra/shopfer,^ 
but  what  the  French  call  cigale,  an  infefl  which  fits  upon 
trees  during  the  fummer  months  in  the  warm  countries, 
and  really  fings,  or  makes  a mufical  noife,  which  ouf 
graLhoppers  do  not,  any  more  than  they  fit  upon  trees. 
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the  ridiculous,  though  they  be  not  incom- 
patible ; and  it  often  happens,  in  fa€i,  as  I 
have  fhewn,  that  they  go  together ; and 
how  it  is  to  be  diftinguiftied  from  humour, 
will  appear  in  the  next  chapter. 

As  to  the  pleafure  which  wit  affords  us, 
Ariftotle,  I think,  has  well  accounted  for  it. 
He  fays,  that,  if  to  learn  be  pleafant,  as  it 
certainly  is  to  the  rational  mind,  to  learn 
eafily  and  quickly  muft  certainly  be  very 
pleafant ; and  this  is  the  cafe  when  we  learn 
by  one,  or  a very  few  words.  Now,  un- 
common metaphor,  fliort  fimilcs,  by  which 
we  are  led  to  find  refemblances  in  things 
that  we  knew  nothing  of  before,  teach  us  in 
this  way,  efpecially  if  there  be,  at  the  fame 
time,  antithefis,  becaufe  every  thing  is  beft 
illuftrated  by  its  contrar)\  And  if  w'e  at 
firll  mifapprehend  it,  and  then  are  fet  right, 
it  is  thereby  made  evident  to  us,  that  we 
Jearn  what  we  did  not  know  before  *, 


• Ariilotle  begins  his  chapter  (Rh.  I.  3.  c.  10.)  upon 
the  XtrTSiOff  by  laying  down  the  foundation  that  there  ii 
for  the  pleafure  of  it  in  nature,  uttu  ifMv  to 

y<x9  fuaihecfuf  t)^v  ^ac\  <pva"u  icrig  ru  os  Iii9f4.sir» 

7»*  UJ7S  Qffaa.  7UTt  vjoiu 
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I have  been  the  fuller  upon  the  fubjc£l  of 
wit,  that  it  is  a colour  of  ftyle  which  is 
predominant,  more  than  any  other,  in  the 
^vritings  of  the  prefent  age,  as  well  as  in 
our  converfation ; the  reafon  of  which  is, 
that  our  tafte  of  ftyle  is  commonly  formed 


I 

I 

cT'.tti  Tvro  fca\irru.  Then  he  proceeds  to  tell  us  that  the 
fimiles  of  the  poets  have  the  fame  e/Fed  ; for  a fimile 
is  a ntetaphor,  only  lengthened  out,  but  for  that  rea- 
ibn  it  pleafes  lefs ; tart  vj  eixot.',  st^r, txi 

oio  Ytnw  ^lov^  on- 

jEjt*  u TtfTo  iicEoo.  The  meaning  of  which 

Jail  words,  as  he  has  explained  it  in  his  Poetics,  cap.  4. 
is,  that  a metaphor  is  a propolition  in  a fiiigle  word, 
affirming  that  this  is  that.  Then  he  goes  on  to  inforiq 
ns,  that  the  learning  mull  be  quick ; xtxyxD  in  xxi  Xe|;>  xat 

hitfxnfXXTx  Tuvrx  iirai  aoTiix,  iax  wceei  «fii»  fAa^ncit  i 

T*;c;iar.  And,  in  the  next  chapter,  he  further  tells  us  1 

that  the  wit  is  fo  much  the  greater  by  how  much  the  ^ 

thing  is  faid  in  fewer  words,  and  by  way  of  antithefis 
or  oppofition  ; the  reafon  of  which  is,  that  by  oppoli- 
tion  the  thing  is  better  learned,  apd,  by  few  words, 
more  quickly,  oaa  av  ihxTTcn  xott  arriXEE^tErur 

T&ETSTaE  ivdQXifxu  fAaXXoE,  To  ^ aiTiotf  ote  ei  fxa$r,o-t^  hx  to 
/x^j  aE'TEXiET&ai,  |u.aXXov,  itx  ii  To  Ev  o\iyu.  doETTOi  ymTxi ; 

an  expreflion  fo  fhort,  and  at  the  fame  time  fo  clear, 

and  what  we  would  call  clever,  that,  if  the  fubjed  were 

capable  of  wit,  it  might  be  faid  to  be  witty.  It  is  at  I 

lead  a fpecimen  of  Attic  brevity,  and  the  genuine  di-, 

dsidic  ftyle. 
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upon  the  ftudy  of  fuch  authors  as  Tacitus, 
Seneca,  and  the  fafhionable  French  \vriters 
of  the  prefent  age,  to  whom  I would  advile 
an  author,  who  affects  this  ftyle,  to  add 
Portius  Latro,  and  the  other  declalmers, 
whole  clever  and  witty  arguments  Seneca 
the  rhetorician  has  collected.  And,  how- 
ever various  and  undefineable  a thing  wit  is 
commonly  reckoned  to  be,  I am  much  mif- 
taken  if  the  three  charaderiftical  marks  I 
have  given  of  it  will  not  agree  to  every  tl>ing 
which  a man  of  fenfe  will  call  wit. 
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CHAP,  xviir. 

The  difference  betwixt  humour  and  a hti-*' 
ntonrijl—  One  ffpecies  of  humour  is  the  imi* 
tatlon  of  the  htimourijl — a general  defni*  i 

tion  of  it — Ufe  of  it  in  modern  comedy—^ 
incompatible  with  wit, 

I COME  now  to  fpeak  of  the  laft  gene* 
ral  charader  of  ftyle  I fhall  mention, 
and  that  is,  the  ftyle  of  humour.  Humour^ 
applied  to  the  body,  or  to  the  temper  of 
the  mind,  is  very  well  underftood ; nor  is  ' 

it,  even  in  the  laft  fenfe,  a word  peculiar  to  | 

the  Englilh  language;  but,  applied  to  ftyle,  • 

it  is  peculiar,  and  is  not  to  be  tranflated, 
by  one  word,  into  any  other  language  that 
1 know.  In  this  fenfe,  it  is  a word  generally 
as  little  underftood  as  the  one  we  have  en*  i 

deavoured  to  define  ; I mean  wit.  And  by  I 

fome  they  are  ufed  as  fynonymous  terms, 
and,  by  many  more,  there  is  no  determinate 
meaning  applied  to  either.  8 
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The  eafieft  way,  I believe,  to  come  at  the 
true  meaning  of  it,  will  be  to  confider  what 
is  the  meaning  of  the  word  bumoiiri/It 
which,  by  its  found,  ought  to  have  fome 
connection  with  it.  Now,  the  meaning  of 
this  word  is  pretty  much  fettled  ; for  I think 
it  is  agreed  by  all,  that  a humourift  is  a 
man  of  a character  lingular  and  odd.  Are 
then  an  humourift  and  a man  of  humour 
the  fame  ? They  certainly  are  not.  But 
fuppofe  that  a man,  though  no  humourift 
himfelf,  has  the  faculty  of  imitating,  in 
fpeaking  or  in  writing,  fuch  a character, 
fhould  we  not  fay  that  he  w'as  a man  of 
humour?  And  I think  every  body  muft 
agree  in  giving  him  that  name. 

But  is  he  the  only  man  of  humour  ? or 
is  this  but  one  kind  of  humour  ? Sup- 
pofe  the  perfon  has  the  faculty  of  repre- 
fenting  other  characters,  that  are  not  whim* 
fical  or  odd,  is  not  he  likewife  a man  of 
humour?  If  fo,  then  humour  muft  be  the 
talent  of  imitating  characters  and  manners 
in  general.  But,  I am  afraid  that,  as  the 
laft  definition  w^as  too  narrow,  this  is  too 
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general ; for  it  would  take  in  all  poets* 
even  fuch  as,  like  Homer  and  Virgil,  imi- 
tate heroic  charadters.  But  nobody  ever 
faid  that  Homer,  Virgil,  Sophocles,  or  Eu- 
ripides had  humour. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  imitation 
of  high  charadlers  and  manners  does  not 
make  what  we  call  humour.  Does  humour 
then  confift  in  the  imitation  of  the  cha- 
radlers  of  men  in  low  or  middle  life,  fuch 
as  the  perfonages  in  comedy  are  ? If  this 
were  fo,  then  we  thould  fay,  that  there  was 
humour  in  the  comedies  of  Terence,  or  in 
the  imitations  of  characters,  fuch  as  Lord 
Townly,  Sir  Charles  Eafy,  or  Young 
Bevil,  in  our  own  comedies.  But  this, 
I think,  can  hardly  be  faid.  It  is  not,  there- 
fore, the  imitation  of  all  comic  characters 
that  conRitutes  humour.  Neither  is  it  the 
imitation  of  heroic  characters ; yet  it  ap- 
pears that  humour  confifts  in  the  imitation 
of  certain  characters.  Of  what  kind  then 
are  the  characters  which  it  imitates,  befides 
thofe  we  have  already  mentioned,  viz.  the 
odd  and  whimhcal? 
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■ And  I fay  it  is  all  other  cliaraders  that 
have  a mixture  of  the  ridieiilous  in  them. 

This  makes  a great  affinity  betwixt  ridicule 
and  humour ; but  the  difference  is,  that 
•what  is  Only  defcrlbed  by  what  we  have 
called  the  ridiculous  ftyle,  is  imitated  by 
humour  *i 

And  here  we  may  fee  the  reafon  why 
humour  makes  us  laugh  more  perhaps  than 
any  thing  elfe  in  fpeaking  or  writing.  It 
is  becaufe  it  imitates  the  ridiculous,  which 
is  the  ftrongeft  and  mofl;  lively  way  of  fet- 
ting  it  before  our  eyes ; for  we  cannot  be 
fo  much  moved  by  any  defeription  of  a ru- 
diculous  perfon,  as  by  having  him  flrewii 
to  Us. 

Humourj  therefore,  I define  the  imita- 
tion of  charabters  ridiculous;  and  this  de- 
finition comprehends  the  imitation  of  the 
charadter  of  humourifts,  becaufe  fuch  cha- 
fadlers  have  always  a mixture,  more  or  lefs, 

* See  the  difference  explained  betwixt  deferibing  a cha- 
rader  and  imitating  it,  f,  iz/^.  \ 

VoL.  III.  A a 
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©f  the  rIdiculo»is.  It  belongs  to  a figure  of 
compofition,ji£which  l have  already  treated 
under  the  napje  of  the  Ethic  ; and  I might 
very  propedy  have  explained  it  when  I wa» 
upon  that  fubjedt ; but  I thought  it  was 
better  to  defer  it  till  I came  to  fpeak  of  wit, 
with  which  it  Is  commonly  thought  to  have 
a great  connedlionu 

By  far  the  greatefi:  part  of  the  charaflers 
of  modern  comedy  are  characters  of  hu- 
mour ; for,  fmee  comedy  ceafed  to  be  the 
reprelentaticn  of  the  manners  of  commoa 
life,  the  odd  and  the  ridiculous  predominate 
in  it ; and  it  is  now  rather  an  entertain- 
ment for  making  us  laugh,  than  moral  and 
inftrnCUvc  as  it  was  formerly.  Nor  are 
many  of  our  comedies  much  different  from 
an  entertainment  which  profefl'es  nothing 
elfe  but  to  make  us  laugh  j.  I mean  farce. 

But  our  corned y-writers  fhould  take  care 
not  to  mix  wit  with  their  humour,  two- 
riiiugs,.  which,  though  fuppofed  to  have  a 
great  eonneClion,  and  by  fbme  to  be  the 

lame,,  are  quite  different,  and  almoft  incom- 

\ 
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patible.  For  all  kind  of  ethic  writing,  as  I 
obferved  before,  muft  be  in  the  fimple  ftyle; 
and,  if  it  be  witty,  or  anywife  figured  in 
the  compofition,  it  will  not  be  underftood 
to  come  from  the  heart,  or  to  be  the  ge- 
nuine reprefentation  of  the  character  of  the 
fpeaker  or  writer.  And  this  holds  particu- 
larly in  low  chara£lers  ; for,  if  the  poet  in- 
troduces them  fpeaking  wittily,  he  goes  out 
of  the  charader  altogether,  and  it  is  evi- 
dent the  wit  is  his  own,  not  that  of  the  per- 
fon  who  fpeaks  it.  An  inftance  of  this  I 
remember  in  the  Beaux  Stratagem,  where 
Scrub  (which  is  undoubtedly  a character  of 
humour),  in  deferibing  his  occupation  in  the 
family,  is  made  to  fay,  ‘ On  Friday  I go  to 
‘ market ; on  Saturday  I draw  w'arrants^ 
* and  on  Sunday  I draw  beer,’  where  the 
afi'edfation  of  wit,  by  the  play  upon  the 
word  draw^  deftroys  the  native  fimplicity 
and  humour  of  the  charader. 

I do  not  know  any  work  in  Englifh,  nor 
Indeed  any  work,  in  which  there  is  more 
humour,  as  well  as  wit,  than  in  Fielding’s 
Hiftory  of  Tom  Jones.  All  the  characters  in 
A a 2 
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It  are  charaders  of  humour,  that  Is,  of  the  rl- 
tliculous  kind,  except  that  of  Mr.  Allworthy, 
Jones  himfelf,  Sophia,  and  Bliiil,  who  is  a 
complete  villain,  and,  perhaps,  two  or  three 
more  ; but  he  has  taken  care  never  to  mix 
his  wit  with  his  humour ; for  all  the  wit  in 
the  piece  is  from  himfelf,  or,  at  lead  he  does 
not  put  it  into  the  mouth  of  his  charaders 
of  humour. 


i 
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CHAP.  XIX. 

I 

Particular  charaElers  of  fylc. — Fi'f,  the 
Jlyle  of  converfatlon — quite  different  from 
that  of  public  fpeaking. — The  epiftolary 
fyle — more  concife  than  that  of  converfi- 
tion. — Pbe  didaElic  fylc — of  tivo  kinds. 
— The  different  maimer  of  the  two  di- 
daElic poems  of  Virgil  and  Lucretius.—;^ 
The  hiforical  fylc. — It  conffed  of  two 
parts  among  the  antients — narrative  and 
rhetorical. — Is  only  narrative  among  the 
moderns — but  the  narrative  often  too  rhe- 
torical and  poetical 

Hitherto  I have  treated  only  of 
general  charaders  of  ftyle,  appli' 
cable  to  many  different  fubjeds  ; but  lam 
now  to  confider  ftyle  as  fuited  to  particular 
fubjeds  and  occaftons.  And  I will  begin 
w'ith  the  lirft  and  moft  neceffary  life  of  lan- 
guage, converfatlon.^  which  is  either  upon 
the  fubjed  of  the  common  affairs  of  life,  or 
Upon  matters  of  art  and  feience.  This  me- 
A a 3 
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thod  of  communication  was,  like  every 
other,  at  firll  rude  and  artlefs ; but,  in  pro- 
cefs  of  time,  it  was  formed  into  a ftyle. 

This  flyle  is  very  different  from  almofl 
(Every  other  kind  of  compofition,  and  pai> 
ticularly  from  the  rhetorical  ftyle,  or  the 
ftyle  of  public  fpeaking ; to  which,  indeed, 
it  may  be  faid  to  be  the  juft  oppofite,  both 
in  refpeeft  of  the  tone  or  pronunciation, 
and  of  the  whole  tafte  and  manner  of  the 
compofition.  And,  as  very  few  perfonij 
have  fuch  extent  of  genius  as  to  excell  iu 
things  altogether  unlike  or  oppofite,  it  fel- 
dom  happens  that  thofe,  who  have  great  ta- 
lents for  public  fpeaking,  and  praeftife  it 
much,  excell  likewife  in  the  ftyle  of  private 
converlation ; but  by  far  the  greater  part 
of  orators,  when  they  enter  a little  fe- 
rioufly  into  converlation,  fall  into  the  tone 
of  an  oration.  And,  on  the  other  hand, 
thofe  who  fpeak  moll  agreeably  in  private 
converfation,  when  they  attempt  public 
fpeaking,  take  it  up  in  a tone  much  too  low, 
and  which  may  be  called  prattle^  compared 
y/ith  what  public  fpeaking  ought  to  be. 
There  |iaye  been,  however,  in  our  age, 
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and  thore  are  fome  ftill  living,  who  are  ex- 
ceptions to  this  rule  ; but  they  are  few  in. 
number.. 

Negatively.,  therefore,  this  ftyle  may  be 
defined  not  to  be  the  ftyle  of  public  fpeak- 
ing.  But  what  is  it  pofitively  ? I fay  it  is  a 
ftyle  that,  however  much  laboured  it  may  be, 
ought  to  appear  altogether  unpremeditated : 
It  fliould,  therefore,  have  no  ftudied  orna- 
ments ; tire  v/ords  Ihould  be  common  and 
ordinary,  the  com^wfition  plain  and  firaple. 
Periods,  therefore,  fhould  be  avoided  in 
this  ftyle,  as  much  as  they  are  fought  for 
in  an  oration  5 and  it  fhould  not  run  out, 
oven  into  long  fentences,  with  parenthefes, 
or  a.uy  other  figure,  whiclr  tends  to  make 
the  oompG^ition  any  wife  perplexed  or  in- 
volved. It  is  not,  however,  without  orna-  . 
uaent  belonging  to  it ; for  it  admits  of  wit 
of  every  kind,  which  indeed  is  a more  pro- 
per ornament  of  converfation  than  of  more 
grave  and  ferious  compofitions.  But  there 
ought  not  to  be  too  much  even  of  this  or- 
nament, otherwife  it  ceafes  to  be  fimple 
and  natural.  This  is  tire  gi'eat  fault  of  the 
dialogue  in  Congreve’s  comedies,  v/hich  are 
A a 4 
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pverlaid  with  wit ; and,  in  general,  it  is 
the  fiiult  of  moft  of  our  Englifh  comedies. 

But  the  chief  ornament  of  converfation 
is  what  I call  the  cthic^  or  the  expreflion  of 
charatSlers  and  manners,  whether  it  be  the 
fpeaker’s  own  character,  or  that  of  any 
other  perfon  ; and  here  comes  in  humour, 
which  every  body  allows  to  be  one  of  the 
moft  pleafant  things  in  converfation.  It  is 
this  that  makes  ftory-tclling  agreeable,  i 

which,  without  this  fcafoning,  is  commonly 
very  dilagreeable.  But,  among  people  of 
fafliion,  the  humour  ought  not  to  be  of  the 
lowed  kind,  nor  defeend  to  downright 
farce.  ; 

J 

Thefe,  I think,  are  the  principal  cha-  'i 

raders  of  this  ftyle  ; nor  do  I know  that  j 

there  is  any  material  difference  whether  the  : 

fubjed  of  converfation  be  the  ordinary  oc-  \ 

currences  of  life,  or  matters  of  art  and 
fcience,  except  that,  in  the  lad  cafe,  there  j 

fliould  be  more  exadnefs  and  accuracy  in 
the  ufe  of  words.  And  there  is  one  kind 
pf  \yit,  which  is  tolerable  and  even  agree?- 


\ 
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able,  if  not  too  frequent,  in  converfatioii 
upon  ordinary  fubjedls,  bqt  is  not  at  all 
proper  upon  fubjedls  of  learning ; I mean 
any  kind  of  ambiguity  or  playing  upon 
Avords.  Neither  is  there  much  place  for 
humour  upon  fuch  fubjedls. 

To  this  ftyle  is  nearly  related  the  next 
that  I fhall  mention,  viz.  the  Epiftolar)’- ; 
nor  do  I know  any  difference  betwixt  them, 
except  that  the  ftyle  of  the  latter  lliould  be 
more  concife  and  comprelfcd,  and  more  cut 
into  flrort  fentences,  or  commas,  as  the  an- 
tient  critics  call  them  ; for  the  converfation-r 
ftyle  admits  of  a greater  flow,  and  more 
loofenefs  and  prolixity  of  expreffion.  Of 
this  kind  is  the  letter  of  Lentulus,  which  I 
before  quoted  from  Salluft  and  Cicero’s, 
and  thofe  of  other  antients  written  in  good 
tafte.  It  was  this  concifenefs  and  frugality 
of  words,  Avhich,  I believe,  made  Ariftotle 
be  reputed  fo  good  a letter-writer '[' ; for  that 
is  the  diftinguifhing  charadleriftic  of  his 
ftyle.  As  to  the  letters  of  Seneca,  and 

• Pag.  206. 

f Demetrius  Plialeriqj,  Par.  tr.-n  ioftmia;.  ’ 
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fome  of  Pliny  the  younger,  they  ought  not 
to  be  called  letters,  as  not  being  written  for 
private  ufe,  but  for  the  public  ; and  indeed 
they  are  altogether  things  of  fhow,  and  arc 
rather  cpidei£tic  orations,  but  in  a bad  tafte 
of  compofidon,  than  familiar  epiftles.  In 
this  they  have  been  imitated  by  many  mo- 
derns, who,  not  knowing  what  regular  form 
to  give  to  their  loofe  disjointed  thoughts, 
have  thrown  them  together  into  a feries  of 
letters,  in  which  I obferve  fome  of  the  French 
writers  have  taken  occalion  to  fliew  their 
breeding  and  addrefs,  by  treating  their  ima- 
ginary correfpondents  with  mod  courtly 
politejfe. 

The  next  particular  character  of  ftyle  I 
fhall  mention  is  the  didadic,  or  the  ftyle  of 
fcience.  This  I diftinguifh  into  two  kinds  j 
the  firft  coincides  with  the  ftyle  of  which  I 
have  already  treated,  viz.  the  ftyle  of  con- 
verfation.  For  it  is  when  fcience  is  deli- 
vered by  way  of  dialogue,  the  moft  antient 
way  undoubtedly  of  teaching,  or  of  fearch- 
ing  and  inveftigating,  and  I am  perfuaded 
the  beft.  It  appears  to  have  been  the  only 
method  pradifed  in  the  moft  learned  coun- 
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try,  that,  I believe,  ever  exlfted,  I mean 
Egypt,  and  among  the  Pythagoreans,  the 
mod  learned  feet  of  philofophers  that  ever 
was  in  Greece.  Socrates,  as  it  is  well 
known,  ufed  no  other  method  of  inftruc- 
tion  ■*.  And  in  this  manner  of  delivering 
philofophy,  his  fcholar,  Plato,  copied  him, 
and  fo  fuccefsfully,  that  his  dialogues,  fq 


* Every  man  wl)o  has  any  experience  in  teaching 
children  (and  all  vulgar  or  uninllruiled  men  are 
more  or  lefs  children,)  muft  know,  with  great  cer- 
tainty, that  it  is  the  bell:  When  a child  hears  any 
thing  in  a continued  difeourfe,  he  does  not  much 
mind  it;  but,  if  the  quellion  is  alked,  his  attention 
is  excited,  and  the  anfwer  is  jnfixed  in  his  memory, 
cfpecially  if  the  teacher  can,  by  proper  introduflory 
qnellions,  contrive  it  fo  that  it  is  made  by  himfelf ; 
for  then  he  feems  to  be  his  own  teacher,  and  what 
he  finds  out  in  that  way  he  confiders  as  a difeoverjr 
of  his  own,  which  he  very  feldom  forgets.  It  is  in 
tliis  way  that  Plato,  in  the  Mcno,  makes  a flave  of 
Mcno'%  folve  a problem  of  geometry,  about  which 
many  of  thofe  who  think  themfelves  pretty  good 
geometers  might  at  firft  blunder,  as  much  as  the 
flave  did.  And,  not  only  in  teaching  did  the  an- 
lient  Greek  philofophers  ufe  this  method  of  quelHon 
and  anfwer,  but  alfo  in  difputation,  and  in  the  in- 
velligation  of  any  fubjefl.  This  method  was  at  lall 
reduced  into  an  art,  and  was  called  diah^ic,  from 
the  Greek  word  tfiaXsysj-Sai,  fignifying  to  conver/e ; 
from  whence  the  wor4  hxHyo-,  and  our  own  wo?4 
dialogue. 
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far  as  they  keep  to  the  ftyle  of  converfition,  \ 

are  maftcr-picees  of  the  kind  that  never  yet 
have  been  equalled,  though  often  imitated. 

This  is  acknowledged  by  all  the  antient  cri- 
tics, and  particularly  by  the  Halicarnaffian  | 

who  in  other  refpedls  is  not  a little  fevere  ; 

upon  Plato’s  ftyle.  This  fort  of  didailic  ^ 

writing  admits  of  ail  the  ornaments  belong-  ■■ 

ing  to  converfation  upon  matters  of  fcience, 
and  particularly  the  et/nc,  with  which  Plato’s 
dialogues  abound ; and  befides,  he  has  given 
them  a fable,  with  various  turns  and  inci- 
dents, and  has  really  made  them  dramatic 
pieces,  as  I fhall  take  occafion  to  obferve,  ] 

when  I come  to  fpeak  of  poetry. 

The  other  kind  of  didaftic  ftyle  is  that 
by  which  any  art  or  fcience  is  delivered  in 
continued  difeourfe  or  writing,  without  que- 
ftion  or  anfwer,  or  introducing  any  per- 
fonages  to  difpute  together.  This  method  1 

has  been  almoft  univerfally  pradlifed  ever  j 

iince  the  days  of  Ariftotlp,  who  appears  tp  j 

• Epift.  ad  Pompeiuni,  c.  2.  where  he  contrails 
this  plain,  and  fimple,  and  unmade  ftyle,  as  he  calls 
it,  with  that  kind  of  forced,  or  made  ftyle,  which 
he  fometimes  runs  intp. 
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iTie  to  have  been  among  the  firft,  at  leaft  of 
the  Socratic  family,  who  ufed  it.  When  it 
is  perfedl  of  the  kind,  it  is  of  all  others 
the  moft  completely  fimple,  fo  fimple  as 
hardly  to  deferve  the  name  of  ftyle  or  com- 
pofition  ; nor  has  it  any  thing  that  can  en- 
title it  to  that  appellation,  except  order  and 
method,  and  the  moft  exa£t  propriety  of 
words.  For  it  admits  of  no  tropes  or  fi- 
gures, either  of  fingle  words  or  of  compo- 
fition,  nor  of  any  the  leaft  fuperfluity  of 
words,  not  even  of  words  to  explain  or  re- 
move ambiguities  ; So  that  the  only  virtues 
of  this  ftyle  are  brevity  and  perfpicuity. 
The  moft  perfe£t  model  of  this  kind  of 
writing  is  Euclid’s  Elements,  in  which  there 
is  not  fo  much  as  a metaphorical  word  to 
be  found  from  beginning  to  end ; and  all 
mathematical  writings  fince  his  time  have 
been  of  this  kind.  Ariftotle’s  works  of  ab- 
ftrufe  fcience,  fuch  as  he  calls  his  Efoteric  or 
Acroamatic  works,  which  he  never  intended 
for  the  ufe  of  the  people,  are  of  the  fame 
kind.  Thefe  are  his  books  of  logic,  his 
books  of  phyfics,  entitled  De  Pbyjica  Auf~ 
cultatione^  and  his  books  of  raetaphyfies,' 

in  none  of  which  is  there,  as  far  as  I 
5 ' 
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can  recolle£t,  a Tingle  metaphor  to  be  found, 
unlefs  perhaps  Tome  To  common  as  to  have 
elcaped  my  obfcrvation. 

But  fcienccs  that  do  not  admit  of  fuch 
ftritft  demonihation,  and  are  of  more  popu- 
lar life,  Avill  bear  more  ornament  in  the  de- 
livery, and,  I think,  are  the  better  for  fome 
variety  of  cxprellion,  and  for  explanation 
and  illuftration  by  metaphors,  comparifonsj 
and  examples.  The  fciences  I mean  are 
^orals,  government,  criticifm,  and  the  po- 
pular arts  of  rhetoric  and  poetry.  And 
accordingly,  Ariftotle,  in  his  books  upon 
thofc  fubj'e<Ts,  which  he  intended  for  the 
ufe  of  the  people,  does  not  write  in  a ftylc 
fo  dry  and  jejune,  but,  on  the  contrary’, 
pleafant,  agreeable,  and  as  much  ornament- 
ed as  he  thought  the  ftyle  of  a philofopher 
ought  to  be.  And  Cicero  goes  fo  far  as  to 
fay,  fpeaking,  as  I think  he  muft  be  under- 
ftood,  of  his  popular  writings,  that  his 
ftyle  was  incredibly  fweet  and  copious*. 

• Cic.  Toplca  ad  Trebatium,  c.  i.  where  he  fays  a 
thing  which  could  hardly  be  believed,  if  we  had  not  fo 
good  authority  for  it,  namely,  that  Ariftotle’s  writ- 
ings were  not  at  all  known  to  the  rhetoriciansy 
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His  works  of  this  kind  are  his  morals  to 
Nicomachus  ; his  books  upon  government, 
his  three  books  on  rhetoric,  and  his  fmgle 
book  on  poetry,  mutilated  and  imperfedt  as 


and  but  to  very  few  philofophert.  He  adds,  ‘ Qui- 

* bus  eo  minus  ignofcendum  ell,  quod  non  modo 

* rebus  iis,  qus  ab  iilo  di^ae  et  inventa:  funt,  al- 

* lici  debuerunt ; fed  dicendi  quoque  incredibili  qua,. 

* dam  cum  copia,  turn  etiam  fuavitate.*  To  thofe, 

who  are  only  converfant  with  Ariftotle’s  works  of  ab- 
llrufe  philofophy,  this  account  of  his  llyle  will  appear 
very  ftrange ; but,  to  prove  that  it  is  true  of  his  po- 
pular writings,  I will  give  but  one  inllance,  from 
his  introdudlion  to  his  Book  of  Poetry,  which  is  as 
follows ITfft  avTTtt  T£  »ta(  Ttit  avrijc, 

’iiTiva  ixaffTCit  *“*  cTMiaTaaSai  T»?  ftu- 

$%;,  i>  fruMot  xa>Lu;  n iri  ii  ex  <ca7m  xxi 

•rooiwE  Ear*  OE  xxe  T&'i  Itx  Txt 

asrrnt  lari  Xiytt/fAirg  EE^fajxEv^E  xxtx  (pvc-trj 

Toy  airo.  rw>  fflfoTtfy.  This  is  a period  of  which  the 
compofition  may  be  faid  to  be  numerous  and  flow- 
ing. Of  the  fame  kind  are  the  introduAions  to  fome 
even  of  his  books  of  deep  philofophy.  I have  mention- 
ed in  the  text  his  books  of  Metaphyfics;  and  I will  add  an 
example  of  a very  good  period,  with  which  he  begins 
one  of  his  molt  abflrufe  works,  and  upon  a moll  abllrufe 
liibjedl;  I mean  his  books  ‘ T<vy  xaXtB 

xas  rt(Mu>  rnt  liSr,rit  u9rB\»|tE£ai9(Ts(>  fuxXXoE  ^ etejxe 
n x«T  osX{i?Ei3i,  V ru  Ts  xat  dat/fiocwn^ut  eitxi, 

«(ipoT£j»  T«vT«  mi  Ti)  I'arsjiXE  e»^07«{  «»  n wjotsi} 
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it  is.  And,  bcfides  thefe,  there  is  the  in-^ 
trodudion  to  his  Mctaphyfics,  which  is 
written  in  a very  agreeable  ftyle,  and  is,  I 
think,  a fine  piece  of  compofition. 

There  are  two  famous  didadic  poems, 
both  excellent  of  the  kind,  but  written  in 
flyles  very  different ; I mean  Lucretius’s 
poem  ck  rernm  Natnra^  and  Virgil’s  Geor- 
gies. The  firfl  has  hardly  any  ornament 
at  all  in  the  didadic  part,  and 

——Si  prius  ordine  verb  urn 
Pollerius  facias,  ■ - ■ 

, perfed  profe,  and  mere  philofophy,  tranflat- 
ed  from  the  books  of  Epicurus  and  his 
followers.  But,  in  his  introdiidion,  and  the 
beginnings  of  his  books,  there  is  as  fine 
poetry,  and  language  as  highly  ornamented, 
as  is  to  ^bc  found  any  where.  Virgil,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  ornamented  throughout, 
not  only  in  his  Exordiumj  the  beginnings 
of  his  other  books,  and  his  digreffions,  but 
likewife  in  the  didadic  part,  where  he  deli- 
vers the  precepts  of  the  art.  For  proof  of  this 
we  need  go  no  farther  than  the  firit  Geor- 
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gic,  in  which,  after  the  propofition  of  the 
fubjeiS:,  the  invocation,  and  the  fine  com-  , 
pliment  to  Auguftus,  he  enters  upon  his 
fubjecf,  by  defcribing  the  time  when  the 
huibandman  fhould  begin  to  plow  in  the 
fpring,  in  the  two  following  beautiful 
lines : 

Verd  novo  gelidus  canis  cum  tnohtibus  humor 
Liquitur.  et  zephyro  putris  fe  gleba  refolvit. 

Then,  in  the  next  following,  he  defcribes 
the  operation  of  plowing  as  poetically  As  it 
is  polfible ; fpr  he  paints  it,  and  fets  it  before 
our  eyes : , 

Depreflb  inclpiat  Jam  turn  mihi  tauriis  aratro 
Ingemere,  et  fulco  attritus  fplendefcefe  vomer. 

Here  is  not  only  true  poetical  defcription, 
by  the  circumftances  of  the  thing,  but 
great  beauty  of  numbers,  and  that  peculiar 
artifice  of  verfification  which  diftinguiflies 
Virgil’s  poetry  from  every  other  in  Latin. 

Lucretius,  on  the  other  hand,  after  a 
very  pompous  exordium,  in  as  fweet  flowing 
verfe  as  ever  was  written,  and  after  a fine 
compliment  to  his  patron  Memmius,  be- 
gins his  fiibje£t  in  this  manner : 

VoL.  III.  B b 
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I 


Frinciplum  hinc  cujus  nobis  exordia  fumet, 

Nullam  rem  e nihilo  gigni  divinitus  unquam. 

Quippe  ita  formido  mortales  continet  omnes. 

Quod  multa  rn  terris  fieri,  cceloque  cuentur. 

Quorum  operum  caufas  nulla  ratione  vidcre 
PolTunt;  ac  fieri  divino  numine  rentur. 

Quas  ob  res,  ubi  viderimus  nihil  poflecreari 
De  nihilo;  turn,  quod  fequimur,  jam  reftiusinde 
Perfpiciemus;  et  unde  queat  res  quxque  creari, 

Ec  quo  quxque  modo  fiant  opera  fine  divum. 

Nam  ft  de  nihilo  fierent,  ex  omnibus  rebus 
Omne  genus  nafei  poflet ; nil  femine  egeret. 

It  is  needleft  to  quote  more  paflages 
from  the  two  poets ; thefe  are  fufficient  to 
Ihew  their  different  ftyle  and  manner.  The 
queftion  then  is,  which  of  the  two 
is  heft  ? And,  for  my  own  part,  I have  no 
fcruple  to  declare,  that  I think  Lucretius’® 
manner  is  more  correft,  and  in  better  tafte. 
For  every  work,  whether  in  profe  or  verfe, 
fhould  perform  in  the  heft  manner  that 
which  it  promifes.  Now,  both  are  didadtic 
poems,  profeffmg  the  one  to  teach  Epicu- 
rus’s philofophy,  and  the  other  agricul- 
ture ; and  it  is  certain,  that  every  art  or 
fcience  is  better  taught  in  plain  fimple  laa- 
guage,  where  nothing  is  ftudied  but  pro- 
priety, than  in  a high  figurative  ftyle,  and 
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pompous  artificial  verfe.  And,  accordingly, 
there  are  many  obfcurities  and  ambiguities  in 
Virgil,  though  he  treat  of  a fubje<£l  much  bet* 
ter  known,  and  lefs  difficult  to  be  underftood, 
than  in  LUcretius,  who,  as  he  tells  us  him- 
felf,  had  even  a language  to  invent  for  ex* 
preffing 

■ Graiorum  obfcara  repehta. 

At  the  fame  time,  I think,  every  poem 
fhould  be  ornamented  more  or  lefs,  and 
that  there  fhould  be  in  it  both  fine  lan- 
guage and  fine  verfification.  Nor  is  either 
of  thefe  wanting  in  Lucretius*  But  the 
difference  betwixt  him  and  Virgil  is,  that 
he  ufes  them  where  they  fhould  be  j Vir- 
gil throughout,  and  where  they  fhould  not 
be. 


I would  not,  however,  have  it  thought 
that  Virgil  did  not  know, 

Defcriptas  fervare  vices,  operumque  colores. 

But  he  complied  with  the  fafhion  of  the 
times,  and  made  a poem  more,  I believe, 
to  the  tafte  of  Auguftus  and  his  court  than 
to  his  own.  For  at  that  time  there  was 
B b 3 
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beginning  In  Rome  a magnificence,  and  a 
kind  of  luxury  of  tafte,  which  at  laft  cor- 
rupted not  only  painting,  as  Pliny  tells 
us*,  but  all  the  arts.  And  I not  only 
praile  the  corredlnefs  of  tafte  of  Horace,  but 
his  manly  firmnefs  and  refolution,  in  daring 
to  write  his  fatires  and  epiftles  in  a ftyle  i 

very  fuitablc,  indeed,  to  the  fubjed:,  but  I | 

am  perfuadcd  not  agreeable  to  the  tafte  of  1 

Auguftus,  or  of  his  patron  Mecaenas.  The 
fame  complaifance  to  the  tafte  of  the  times 
very  probably  made  Dr.  Armftrong,  in  his  ^ 

admirable  poem  upon  health,  imitate  Vir- 
gil rather  than  Lucretius.  For,  had  he  de-  1 

livered  his  precepts  for  preferving  health  in  | 

the  fame  plain  language  and  artlefs  numi- 
bers  that  Lucretius  has  ufed  in  delivering  < 

his  doOlrines  of  philofophy,  no  body  would  I 

have  read  him. — And  fo  much  for  the  di-  ’ 

da£lic  ftyle.  | 

• Pliny,  Nat.  Hid.  Horace  fays  the  fame  of  the 
theatrical  mufic  among  the  Romans ; where,  fpeaking 
of  its  antient  fimplicity,  and  the  refinements  that  had 
\ been  made  upon  it  in  later  times,  he  fays,  I 

Sic  prifcx  motumque  et  luxuriem  addidet  arti  • 

Tibicen,  traxitquc  vagus  per  pulpita  veftem.  • j 

Art  Poet.  V.  zr^  ; 
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The  next  ftyle  I fliall  mention  is  the  hif- 
torical.  This  ftyle,  in  antient  times,  con- 
fifted  of  two  parts,  the  narrative  and  the 
rhetorical ; I mean  the  fpeeches ; for  as  all 
public  bufinefs  was  in  thofe  days  carried  on 
by  fpeaking,  an  hiftorian  could  not  have 
given  a full  account  of  public  tranfadions, 
without  inferting  fpeeches  into  his  hiftory, 
as  well  as  fads  and  events.  And  accord- 
ingly Thucydides  tells  us,  that  the  many 
Ipeeches  which  he  has  inferred  in  his  hiftory 
were  all  adually  fpoken,  at  leaft  in  fub- 
ftance  And  befides,  fuppofing  the 
fpeeches  to  be  feigned,  as  they  muft  have 
been,  if  the  author  lived  at  any  diftance  of 
time  from  the  adions  related,  it  was  the 
propereft  way  of  giving  an  account  of  the 
motives  of  councils  and  adions,  and  of  dif-  / 
puting  any  queftion  about  what  was  juft  or 
unjuft,  honourable  or  diftionourable,  ufeful 
or  the  contrary.  All  this  muft  be  done  in 
hiftories  without  fpeeches,  by  letting  the 
ftory  ftarjd  ftill  to  make  long  refledions, 
which  Jlick  out^  as  it  were,  and  make,  pro- 
perly fpeaking,  no  part  of  the  work.  To 
thefe  two  parts  Herodotus  has  added  a 

♦ Lib.  I.  in  proentI(), 

Bb  3 
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third,  viz.  Dialogue,  and,  by  confequence, 
the  imitation  of  characters  and  manners,  or, 
as  I call  it,  the  Ethicy  which  makes  his 
hiftory,  as  the  HalicarnalTian  oblerves  *,  as 
beautiful  and  pleafant  to  read  as  any  poem. 
And  this  is  one  reafon,  befidcs  the  igno- 
rance of  antient  cuftoms  and  manners,  that 
makes  the  modern  reader,  not  acquainted 
with  this  art  of  writing  hiftory,  believe  the 
ftories  in  Herodotus  to  be  no  better  than 
poetical  fictions. 

Our  modern  hiftorians,  therefore,  by 
leaving  out  not  only  dialogue  but  fpeeches, 
have  eafed  themfelves  of  very  near  one  half 
of  the  labour  which  the  antient  hiftorians 
beftowed  upon  their  works.  And  I believe 
it  is  well,  both  for  their  reputation  and  their 
cafe,  that  they  do  fo ; for  the  moft  of  them,  if 
they  had  been  obliged  to  make  fpeeches 
(not  to  mention  the  dialogue  of  Herodotus) 
fuch  as  thole  of  Thucydides,  Salluft,  Livy, 
or  even  Herodotus,  though  he  has  not  many 
of  them,  would,  I am  afraid,  not  have 
added  to  their  reputation.  But  if  they  do 
not  fliew  their  rhetoric  in  fpeeches,  they 

^ De  Thacyd,  Judicium,  c,  23, 
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have  enough  of  it,  and,  I think,  more  than 
enough,  in  their  narrative.  For  the  nar- 
rative of  an  hiftorian  ought,  in  my  appre- 
henlion,  to  be  plain  and  firople,  at  leaft  not 
rhetorical,  nor  adapted  to  move  the  paffions, 
or  inflame  the  imagination  by  epithets, 
■with  which  we  fee  the  ftyle  of  modern 
hiftory  is  loaded,  or  by  defcriptions  fo  par- 
ticular as  to  be  poetical  painting,  many  of 
which  we  fee  in  fome  hiftories  that  have  a 
great  vogue  amcmg  us.  Such  a manner  of 
writing  hiftory  makes  an  intelligent  reader 
fufpetft:  that  it  is  little  better  than  a novel ; 
and,  if  he  has  curiofity  enough  to  look  into 
the  original  authors  and  records  from  which 
it  ftiould  have  been  compiled,  he  will,  I be- 
lieve, in  moft  cafes,  find  that  this  fufpicion  is 
not  ill  founded  ; and  he  will  have  this  fur- 
ther fatisfadlion  for  his  trouble,  that,  by 
reading  but  one  of  the  heft  of  thofe  original 
authors,  he  will  learn  more  of  the  fadfs,  and, 
what  is  of  greater  confequence,  more  of  the 
manners  and  opinions  of  the  age,  than  by 
reading  twenty  compilements. 

I would  therefore  advife  our  compilers  of 
hiftory,  if  they  will  not  ftudy  the  models 
B b 4 
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of  the  hiftoric  ftyle  which  the  anticnts  have 
left  us,  at  leaft  to  imitate  the  fimplicity  of 
Dean  Swift’s  ftyle  in  his  Gulliver’s  Travels, 
and  to  endeavour  to  give  as  much  the  ap- 
pearance of  credibility  to  what  truth  they 
relate  as  he  has  given  to  his  monllrous  fic- 
tions ; not  that  I would  be  underftood  to  re- 
commend the  ftyle  of  thofe  travels  as  a pattern 
for  hiftory,  for  which  it  never  was  intend- 
ed, being  indeed  an  excellent  imitation  of  the 
narrative  of  a failor,  but  wanting  that  gravity, 
dignity,  and  ornament  which  the  hiftorical 
ftyle  requires.  For  the  fubjed;  being  the 
great  affairs  of  a nation,  the  ftyle  ought  to 
be  fuitable.  The  words,  therefore,  fhould 
be  well  chofen,  and  the  beft  in  common 
life,  and  they  fhould  be  put  together  with 
an  agreeable  compofition.  For  hiftory 
ought  not  to  be  written  in  Ihort  detached 
fentences,  after  the  manner  of  Salluft  or 
Tacitus ; neither  fhould  it  be  rounded  or 
conftrided  into  periods  like  thofe  of  an  ora- 
tion ; but  the  compofition  fhould  be  loofcr, 
and  of  a more  eafy  and  natural  flow*. 

* This  is  the  defcription  given  by  Demetrius  Pha- 
lerius,  roip  of  the  hillorical  period,  which 

he  places  in  the  middle  betwixt  the  rhetorical  and  that 
of  dialogue,  not  being  fo  conllrifled  (irvtfirrgafijn)  as  the 
one,  nor  fo  loofe  as  the  other. 
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Thefe  are  the  rules  laid  down  by  antient 
critics,  by  which  they  tell  us,  the  ftyle  of  hi- 
ftorical  narrative  ftiould  be  framed ; for,  as  to 
the  fpeeches,  they  belong  to  a different  kind 
of  compofition,viz.  the  rhetorical;  and  there 
are  no  other  rules  at  this  day,  fo  far  as  I 
know,  by  which  we  can  judge  of  the  ftyle 
of  hiftory.  If,  therefore,  we  find  a hiftory, 
of  which  the  ftyle  is  loaded  with  meta- 
phors and  epithets,  embellill^ed  with  poeti- 
cal defcriptions,  the  compofition  either  too 
much  rounded  into  periods,  or  altogether  dif- 
jointed  and  unconnedled,  whatever  praife  or 
reputation  fuch  hiftories  may  acquire,  we  are 
fure  they  are  not  according  to  the  claflicvil 
ftandard. 

The  only  two  particular  charaders  of 
ftyle,  that  remain  to  be  treated  of,  are  the 
rhetorical  and  the  poetical ; but,  for  this, 
the  proper  time  will  be  when  I come  to 
treat  of  rhetoric  and  poetry. 
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CHAP.  XX. 

General  obfervations — Compqfitlon  an  art  at 
well  as  language — The  Greeks  our  majlers 
both  in  that  art  and  the  other  Jine  arts, 
fuch  as  fculpture — The  Romans  likewife 
our  majlers,  but  at  fecond-band — Only  to 
'be  imitated  in  fo  jar  as  they  th^felves, 
imitated  the  Greeks — Praife  of  the  fyle  of 
Horace — Julius  Cafar — Cicero — Upon  tbd- 
revival  of  letters,  the  Greek  writers  mojl 
f tidied  and  imitated,  particularly  in  Eng- 
land. 

T N the  preceding  chapters,  I have  endea- 
voured  to  explain  all  the  various  immu- 
tations  of  fingle  words,  in  rerpe£t  both  of 
found  and  fenfe.  I have  alfo  fliewn  the  fe- 
veral  changes  they  undergo  by  compofition 
in  both  thefe  rcfpeds.  Thefe  I call  the 
materials  of  which  llyle  is  made;  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  ufe  that  is  made  of  thefe  ma- 
terials, ftyle  affiimes  certain  charadlers,.  ge- 
neral or  particular,  which  I have  alfo  en- 
deavoured to  explain.  The  following  chap- 
ters will  contain  fome  obfervations,  which. 
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I think,  naturally  arife  from  what  has  gone 
before. 

And  the  firft  thing  to  be  confidered  is, 
w'hether  I have  not  made  a great  deal  too 
much  of  this  art  in  compofiticn,  as  well  as 
of  the  art  of  language,  and  whether  there 
be  really  any  art  at  all  in  it  ? This  would 
have  appeared  a ftrange  doubt  in  antient 
times ; but  certain  geniufes  have  arifen  of 
late  among  us,  w’ho  think  they  hand  in  no 
need  of  learning  to  affift  their  natural  parts, 
and  who,  being  confeious  that  they  have 
never  learned  either  the  grammatical  art, 
or  that  of  compofition,  with  any  degree  of 
accuracy,  are  willing  to  believe  that  there 
is  no  art  of  either  j or,  if  there  be  arts  of 
both,  that,  as  thefe  were  formed  with- 
out art,  and  have  grown  up  from  mere  ufe 
and  pradice,  they  may  be  learned  in  the 
fame  way.  But  I hope  I have  faid  enough, 
in  this  and  the  preceding  volume,  to  con- 
vince every  intelligent  reader  that  there  is 
an  art  both  of  language  and  of  ftyle.  That 
thefe  arts,  though  they  muft  at  firft  have 
arifen,  like  all  other  arts  liberal  and  mechani- 
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cal,  from  rude  experience  and  obfervation 
merely,  never  could  have  been  formed  into 
arts,  or  pradtifed  to  any  degree  of  perfedtion, 
except  by  men  of  fuperior  geniius  and  un- 
derftanding ; and  not  even  by  them,  but 
after  a long  courfe  of  time,  and  a fuccelTion 
of  ages  of  pradtice  and  obfervation.  That 
the  art  being  thus  formed,  and  models 
for  the  pradlice  exhibited,  fuch  models 
may  be  imitated  even  by  thofe  who 
are  ignorant  of  the  art,  but  not  per- 
fedtly,  nor  without  great  hazard  of  er- 
ror ; and  that  thofe  only  can  perform  beft, 
and  judge  mofl;  truly  of  the  performance  of 
others,  who  have  both  learned  the  rules  of 
the  art,  and  formed  their  tafte  upon  the 
ftudy  of  the  beft  models  in  that  art ; but 
that  thofe  who  have  done  neither  muft  be 
wn'ctched  performers  and  very  bad  critics. 
If  this  be  true,  and  I think  nobody  can 
doubt  of  it,  whofe  vanity  is  not  concerned 
to  maintain  the  contrary,  it  behoves  all 
thofe  who  defire  to  excel  in  fpeaking  or 
■writing,  or  even  to  be  good  judges  of  thofe 
arts,  to  apply  to  the  beft  mafters,  and  to 
ferm  their  tafte  upon  the  beft  models. 
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The  only  queftion  then  is,  who  thofe 
beft  mailers  are,  and  where  the  (jell  models 
are  to  be  found  ? In  fome  other  arts,  fuch 
as  fculpture  and  architedure,  that  is  no 
queftion  ; for  the  antients  there  are  acknow- 
ledged mailers.  Nor  will  any  man  be  al- 
lowed to  have  a liniftied  tafte  in  thofe  arts, 
much  lefs  to  be  an  able  performer,  if  he 
has  not  carefully  ftudied  the  antient  remains 
of  them  that  are  preferved.  Now,  it  is  a 
fact  moll  certain,  that,  both  in  Athens  and 
Rome,  the  art  of  fpeaking,.which,  as  I have 
faid,  is  the  principal  and  parent  art  was 
much  more  ftudied  than  either  of  the  other 
two.  And  there  was  a very  good  reafon 
why  it  Ihould  be  more  cultivated  than  any 
of  thofe  mute  arts^  as  they  were  called,  be- 
caufe,  without  eloquence,  no  man  could  rile 
to  anji  eminence  in  the  ftate ; and  even  his 
life  and  fortune  very  often  depended  upon 
his  talent  of  fpeaking ; fo  that  every  mo- 
tive of  glory,  ambition,  and  even  fafety, 
prompted  an  Athenian  or  a Roman  to  apply 
to  the  ftudy  of  eloquence  ; whereas  a great 
fculptor,  painter,  or  architedl  could  expedl 
nothing  from  excelling  in  thofe  arts,  but 

* Page  2 
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the  reputation  of  a good  ardft,  and  he  could 
fear  nothing  from  not  fucceeding  in  them. 

If,  therefore,  the  antients  did  not  excel  in 
an  art  which  they  pradifed  fo  much,  and  to 
the  ftudy  of  which  they  had  fuch  incite-  i 

ments,  and  with  the  advantage  too  of  a 
language  fo  fitted,  in  every  refped,  for  fine 
compofition^  it  muft  have  been  great  want  of 
genius.  And  if  we,  on  the  other  hand,  with 
much  lefs  pradice  of  the  art,  and  much  lefs 
incitement  to  the  ftudy  of  it,  and  under  the 
difadvantages  of  a harfh  unmufical  lan- 
guage, have  neverthelefs  excelled  them  in 
eloquence  and  fine  writing,  we  muft  have  a 
great  fuperlority  of  genius;  for  that  we 
exceed  them  in  induftry  and  application, 
or  that  we  have  greater  advantages  of  edu- 
cation, will  hardly,  I think,  be  maintained. 

Now,  that  there  is  fuch  a difparitjuof  ge- 
nius betwixt  us  and  them,  no  man  of  fenfe 
will  believe.  And,  if  fo,  the  conclufion 
feems  to  be,  that,  as  there  is  an  art  of  ftyle 
and  compofition,  we  muft  go  to  the  an- 
tient  mafters  to  learn  the  rules  of  it ; and 
we  muft  ftudy  and  imitate  the  patterns  for 
the  pradice  of  it  which  they  have  left  be- 
hind them.  5 
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But,  of  the  antlents,  who  are  to  be  our 
fnafters,  the  Greeks  or  the  Romans  ? That 
is  aiking,  in  other  words,  whether  we  arc 
to  chufe  for  our  mafters  thofe  who  were 
fcholars  themfelves,  or  their  mafters  ? And 
here  the  parallel  will  likewife  hold  betwixt 
the  two  arts  above-mentioned,  particularly 
the  art  of  fculpturc,  and  this  art  of  compo- 
fition.  For,  though  the  Romans  had  fta- 
tuaries  as  well  as  writers,  who  no  doubt 
likewife  formed  themfelves  by  imitation  of 
the  Greek  models,  it  is  allowed  by  all  the 
connoifleurs,  that  none  of  the  ftatues  which 
they  have  produced  can  bear  a comparifon 
with  the  Greek ; and  a judge  in  that  art 
can  immediately  diftinguith  the  Greek 
ftatue,  by  a certain  fymmetry,  elegance,  and 
grace,  which  do  not  belong  to  the  Roman- 

But,  of  the  Greek  mafters,  whom  are  we 
to  prefer,  the  more  antient,  or  the  latex 
writers  ? This  queftion  Horace  has  deter- 
mined ; for  he  has  told  us  *,  that  the  moft 

• Qjia  Graiorum  funt  antiquiflima  qojeqne 
^ Scripca  t’d  optima. 

Ub.  z.  £piil.  I.  Vk 
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antient  are  the  beft.  And  this  is  undoubt- 
edly true  with  refpedt  to  poetry,  of  which 
he  is  fpeaking;  for  Homer  is  certainly  the 
beft,  as  well  as  the  oldeft  poet.  And,  tho’ 
all  the  later  poets  have  imitated  him,  none 
have  equalled,'  much  lefs  exceeded  him. 
By  this  I would  not  be  underftood  to  mean, 
nor  was  it,  I am  perfuaded,  Horace’s  mean- 
ing, that  there  were  no  poets  in  Greece  be- 
fore Homer  (for  that,  I think,  by  the  nature 
of  things,  was  impoflible) ; but  that  there 
were  none  before  him  whofe  poems  were 
thought  worth  preferving.  And  it  is  in  the 
fame  fenfe  that  Herodotus  is  the  oldeft,  and, 
in  my  opinion,  the  beft,  of  the  Greek  hifto- 
rians.  Demofthenes,  however,  we  muft 
admit,  is  an  exception  from  this  rule ; the 
reafon  of  which  is,  that  there  was  in  his 
time  a greater  fcope,  and  finer  field  for 
eloquence,  than  ever  there  had  been  at  any 
time  before  in  Greece.  For  it  is  only  great 
occafions  that  call  forth  and  produce  great 
men  in  every  art.  And  it  was  for  the  fame 
reafon  that,  in  Rome,  before  the  age  of  Ci- 
cero, there  was  no  orator  fo  great  as  he.  But, 
if  Demofthenes  be  not  the  oldeft,  he  is  the 
lateft  great  orator  of  Greece  ; and,  as  I have 
obferved  ellcwhere,  all  good  writing  after  his 
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time  was  no  more  than  imitation  "!!^.  For 
then  the  ftandard  of  beauty  in  eloquence, 
and  every  kind  of  compofition,  was  fixed, 
as  well  as  in  the  other  fine  arts.  And  here 
likewife  the  comparifon  will  hold  betwixt 


?•*  After  Demofthenes,  or  after  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  whom  Demofthenes  furvived  but 
a fliort  time,  eloquence,  as  the  Halicarnaftian  tells 
us,  de  Oratoribus  a^tiquis,  in  initio,  began  to  decline; 
and  Cicero  fays  the  fame  thing,  in  his  book  dt  Clar. 
Oratoribus,  c.  9.  where  he  tells  us,  that,  after  Demof- 
thenes, Hyperjdes,  ALfehines,  Lycurgus,  Dinarchus, 
and  Demades,  who  all  lived  much  about  the  fame 
time,  a bad  tafte  of  fpeaking  began  to  be  introdu- 
ced ; and  he  names  the  man  who  firft  corrupted 
what  he  calls  ‘ Succus  ille  et  fanguis  incorruptus 

* eloquentia;,  in  qua  naturalis  ineftet,  non  fucatus 
‘ nitor.’  This  was  Demetrius  Phalereus,  the  feho- 
lar  of  the  philofopher  Theophraftus,  who  had  been 
trained  up,  not  in  the  Forum,  or  in  real  bulinefs,  but 
philofophical  difputations.  ‘ Hie  primus  inilcxit 
‘ orationem,’  fays  our  author,  ‘ et  earn  mollem  tene- 
‘ ramque  reddidit ; et  fuavis,  ficut  fuit,  videri  ma- 
‘ luit,  quam  grayis ; fed  fuavitate  ea,  qua  perfunde- 
‘ ret  animos,  non  qua  perfringeret ; et  tantum  ut 
‘ memoriam  concinnitatis  fua:,  non  (quemadmodum 
‘ de  Pericle  fcripfit  Eupolis,)  cum  deleftatione  aculeos 

* etiam  relinquerct  in  animis  eorum,  a quibus  eftet 

VoL.  III.  C c 
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ftatuary  and  the  writing  art.  For  thofe 
ftatues  that  we  now  admire  as  the  models 
of  pcrfe<Stion,  are  in  all  probability  no  more 

' auditus.’  This  corruption  of  eloquence,  thus  begun, 
went  on  fo  fall,  that,  as  the  Halicarnaffian  informs  us, 
di3o  loci,  about  his  time  a good  talle  in  fpeaking  was 
almoR  wholly  extinguilhed ; and,  in  place  of  the  true 
Attic,  and  philofophical  eloquence,  as  he  calls  it,  a 
barbarous  kind  of  it  fiicceeded  from  Alia,  Phrygia,  or 
Caria  — loud  and  impudent,  without  philofophy,  or  the 
aflillance  of  any  good  learning.  And  in  this  way  things 
continued  till,  by  the  patronage  of  fome  great  men 
in  Rome,  a better  tafte  began  to  revive.  And  how 
was  this  better  tallc  rcllored  ? It  was  by  the  imita- 
tion of  the  great  orators  above-mentioned;  and,  in 
general,  of  all  the  great  writers  of  antient  Greece. 
This  is  evident  from  the  writings  of  the  Halicar- 
nallian,  who  was  himfelf  one  of  the  great  rellorers 
of  this  better  tafte,  under  the  proteflion  of  fome  of 
thefe  great  men  at  Rome,  with  whom,  it  appears, 
he  was  connefled.  He  wrote  three  books  upon  the 
fubjedl  of  imitation,  which  are  now  loft;  but  they 
are  mentioned  in  his  letter  to  Pompey,  c.  3.  And, 
from  the  whole  tenor  of  his  critical  writings,  it  is 
evident,  he  thought  that  a good  ftyle  could  no  other- 
wife  be  formed  than  by  the  imitation  of  the  great 
writers  in  the  flourilhing  days  of  Greece.  And, 
accordingly,  he  himfelf  has  in  that  way  formed  a ftyle, 
which  is,  in  my  opinion,  as  I have  elfewhere  obferved, 
the  bell  that  has  been  written  ftnee  fine  fpeaking  and 
writing  ceafed  to  be  living  arts. 
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than  copies  of  more  antient  ftatues,  the 
work  of  artifts  who  lived  at  or  before  the 
time  of  Demofthenes.  This,  at  leaft,  we 
are  fure  was  the  cafe  of  the  Venus  de  Me- 
lt may  be  obferved,  from  the  letter  above-men- 
tioned to  Pompey,  c.  2.  that  he  not  only  wrote  to 
Pompey,  but  that  Pompey  correfponded  with  hiih 
upon  fubjefls  of  literature.  He  has  given  us  two 
quotations  from  a letter  of  Pompey’s  to  him,  which 
Ihew,  both  the  great  regard  that  Pompey  had  to 
his  judgment,  in  matter  of  ftyle  and  compofitioh, 
and  how  good  a judge  he  himfelf  was  in  that  mat- 
ter, as  well  as  a very  elegant  writer,  even  in 
Greek,  in  which  language,  it  appears,  he  correfpond- 
ed with  the  Halicarnadian.  1 take  notice  of  this 
the  rather,  becaufe,  1 think,  juftice  has  not  been 
done  to  this  great  man’s  charadler,  with  regard  to 
his  learning  and  talle.  And,  as  this  is  the  only  mo- 
nument of  the  kind,  as  far  as  I know,  remaining  of 
this  great  man,  the  learned  reader  will  not  be  dif- 
pleafed  to  read  it  here.  The  fubjeft  of  Pompey’s 
letter  is  the  defence  of  Plato  againd  the  Halicar- 
naflian’s  cenfure  of  his  high  llyle.  The  firft  quo- 
tation is  in  thefe  words  : — ‘ E>  /xi,  yaj  irffoi? 

SVEV'e.v  fAIC707  Tt  tTFtUtiV  KXi  fAt  £7  ^£ 

Tn  KJtTacmtevr;,  to  ft»j  tsr.T.t^Dfr,  wot7Tri  anoTvy^a7£T0£i» 

im  fiO£  Six££  TtfTHt  TU(  ax  £X  Tu>  iorufirav,orxTw>, 

£Aaff'ff’D7mf  uMi  £X  tui*  'ZDXr.ffTwr  xa£  £vrvX‘ij6£7T»/7  .1- 

Ta^iw.*  The  fecond  quotation  is  as  follows : — * Eyu 
avoXoyr,a'aj‘Q(xt  aifetvrm  >)  yi  tirXfi- 

cxmf  y 0’6t  tramoc  ?ityuv»  ly  twto 

oT»  ««  fcrr*  fitystT^uf  7ck»vt<x 
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dicis,  which  was  no  more  than  a copy  of 
the  ftatue  of  that  goddefs  in  her  temple  in 
Cnidus,  made  by  one  Diomedes  an  Athe- 
nian, as  the  infcription  upon  the  pedeftal  of 
the  ftatue  at  Florence  bears.  The  original  was 
the  work  of  Praxitiles ; and,  as  it  is  defcribed 
by  Lucian  in  his  Imagines,  cap.  6.  and  his 
Amores,  cap.  13.  it  had  a beauty  which  the 
copier  has  not  endeavoured  to  imitate,  nor, 
fo  far  as  1 know,  any  later  Greek  ftatuary. 
The  beauty  I mean  is  the  imitation  of  the 
eyes,  which  were  reprefented  as  moift,  and 
exprefling  fomething  chearful  and  gracious. 
The  head,  I know,  of  the  Medicean  ftatue 
is  thought  by  fome  connoifleurs  not  to  be 
antient,  but  a modern  addition,  fuch  as  we 
know  has  been  made  to  many  antient  fta- 
tues.  But,  fuppofe  this  to  be  the  cafe,  I am 


TaXfAi.'iTa  itca  tv  Kat  tcTiP 

atxyKctKiK.’  This  is  faid  by  the  Halicarnaflian  to  be 
iwxiS.uTiii,  and,  I think,  without  the  learft 
flattery ; for  it  is  admirable,  both  for  the  matter 
and  the  llyle,  being  a moft  fenfible  piece  of  criti- 
cifm,  and  in  as  good  words,  and  as  elegant  cotn- 
.pofuion,  as  the  Halicarnaflian  himfelf  could  Jiave 
11  fed. 
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perfuaded  the  original  head  made  by  Dio- 
medes  had  no  fuch  expreffion  ; and  indeed 
we  have  hardly  a conception  how  any  fuch 
can  be  given  to  marble. 

But,  though  I thus  prefer  the  Greek 
writers  of  every  kind  to  the  Roman,  I would 
not  have  it  believed  that  I think  meanly  of 
the  latter,  foine  of  whom  were  excellent 
imitators,  and  thofe  that  imitated  mod: 
wrote  beft.  Of  this  number  is  Horace, 
w’ho  certainly  took  to  himfelf  the  advice  he 
gives  to  the  Pifones. 

■ — Vos  exemplaria  Grzca 

Nofturna  verfate  manu,  verfate  diurna. 

And  he  profefles  his  admiration  of  the 
Greek  genius  and  eloquence  in  the  follow- 
ing paffage,  where  he  contrails  the  manners 
of  the  Greeks  with  thofe  of  his  own  country- 
men, and  in  that  way  accounts  why  they 
neither  did  nor  could  rival  them  in  the  fine 
arts. 

Graiis  ingenium,  Graiis  dedit  ore  rotundo 

Mufa  loqui,  prxter  laudem,  nullius  avaris. 

Romani  pueri  longis  rationibus  a/Tem 

C c 3 
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Difcunt  in  partes  centum  diducere.  Dicat 
Filius  Albini,  fi  de  quincunce  remota  eft 
Uncia,  quid  fuperet?  Poteras  dixifle,  Triens?  Eu! 
Rem  poteris  lervare  tuam.  Redit  uncia  : quid  fit? 
Semis.  An  htec  animos  ®rugo  et  cura  peculi 
Ciim  feme!  imbuerit,  fperamus  carmina  fingi 
Pofle  linenda  cedro,  et  levi  fervanda  cupreflb? 

Ars  Poet.  v.  323, 


How  far  this  account  which  Horace  gives 
of  the  genius  and  charadler  of  the  Romans 
in  his  time  is  applicable  to  our  times,  and 
whether  the  cura  et  arugo  peculi  be  not  as 
great  an  enemy  to  fine  writing,  and  all  the 
fine  arts,  among  us,  as  among  them,  I am 
not  at  prefent  to  inquire.  But  it  belongs  to 
our  fubjeft  to  obferve,  that  Horace,  in  con- 
fequence  of  this  admiration  and  imitation 
of  the  Greek  mafters,  is,  in  my  opinion, 
the  moft  perfedt  of  all  the  Roman  writers 
in  every  kind  of  writing  that  he  has  at- 
tempted. For  the  fchools  of  declamation 
were  beginning,  about  this  time  in  Rome, 
to  infedl  the  ftyle  of  all  kinds  of  writing; 
and  I have  ventured  to  affirm,  that  even  Vir- 
gil has  not  entirely  efcaped  the  infedlion*. 

* See  what  I have  before  Paid  u|>on  thiis  fubjedl,  p,  260. 
ft  fec[, 
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Thefe  fchools,  in  the  fucceecUng  age,  intirely 
corrupted  the  tafte,  and  produced  a Seneca, 
a Tacitus,  and  a Pliny  the  younger*. 

Another  great  writer  among  the  Romans 
was  Julius  Caefar ; great  in  letters  and  elo- 
quence, as  well  as  in  arms.  He  fpoke 
with  the  fame  fpirit,  fays  Quimflilian,  with 
which  he  fought ; and,  if  any  of  his  ora- 
tions had  come  down  to  us,  I believe  w'e 
fhould  have  admired  thofe  of  Cicero  lefs. 
Thus  much,  at  leaft,  is  certain,  that  his 
Commentaries,  the  only  work  of  his  that 
remains,  are  moft  perfeift  of  the  kind : 
They  are  no  more  than  memoirs,  which,  as 
we  are  told,  he  intended  only  as  materials 
for  hiftory,  not  having  time  to  give  them 
the  ornament  and  drefs  which  hiftory  re- 
quires. But,  in  the  opinion,  not  only  of  his 
friend  Hirtius,  hut  of  Cicero,  who  had  cer- 
tainly no  partiality  for  him,  they  were  fo 
elegantly  and  fo  well  written  in  every  re- 
fpedf,  as  to  difeourage  even  the  ableft  wri- 
ters from  attempting  to  give  more  orna- 

* See  what  I have  further  faid  upon  this  fubjefl  in  the 
pafla^e  above  quoted. 
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merit  to  the  fubjed;  *.  Indeed,  it  is  fur- 
prifing  with  what  a perfpicuous  brevity, 
very  different  from  the  obfcure  and  affed- 
ed  brevity  of  Tacitus,  and  with  what  per- 
fed  fiinplicity  of  ftyle,  he  has  recorded 
the  greateft  military  operations  that  are 
any  where  to  be  found  in  the  hiftory  of 
mankind  f. 

But  the  greateft  profe-writer  among  the 
Romans,  both  for  the  value  and  number  of 


* ' Hirtius,  in  prafatione  ad  librum  oitavum  de 
* bello  Gallico.  Cicero,  de  Claris  oratoribus,  cap.  75.’ 
Hircius  fays,  that  he  more  than  others  mud  admire 
thofe  commentaries,  becaufe  others  only  Know  how 
corre£tIy  and  well  they  are  written,  but  he  knew  how 
eafily  and  quickly. 

f It  is,  I think,  entertaining  to  read  the  deferip- 
tions  of  our  modern  battles  (which,  with  all  their  noife 
and  fmoke,  compared  with  thofe  of  Julius,  are  little 
better  than  the  battles  of  cranes  and  pigmies,  or  of  frogs 
and  mice)  ; and  to  read  at  the  fame  time  Cmfar’s  account 
of  his  battles,  which  were  truly  heroic^battles,  like  thofe 
that  Homer  deferibes. 

■ ' ' 'OTi  t5  iia.  ^vnom^  IxoiTo, 

£t/>  ( iCizXst  i 

Xa,>Jtio&ufnKut’  ata^  airTtiSef 

Iliad  iv.  L.  456. 
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his  works,  is  Cicero.  In  his  critical  and 
philofophical  works,  the  ftyle  is  moft  beau- 
tiful ; and  his  letters  are  perfedk  models  of 
epiftolary  writing.  As  to  his  orations,  I 
have  prefumed  to  criticife  pretty  feverely 
the  ftyle  of  them,  in  which  I have  done 
no  more  than  follow  the  judgment  of  the 
heft  critics  of  the  time  in  which  he  lived, 
and  fome  of  them  too  his  own  particular 
friends,  fuch  as  Brutus,  who  defiderated  in 
him  the  Succus  et  fatiguis  mcorruptus^  to  ufe 
Cicero’s  own  words,  of  the  Attic  eloquence  j 


Such  was  his  firft  battle  with  the  Helvetii,  where 
he  fent  away  his  own  horfe,  and  the  horfes  of  all  his 
officers,  that  the  danger  might  be  equal  to  them  all, 
which  he  judged  to  be  fo  great,  that  he  would  not  ven- 
ture in  any  of  his  three  lines  of  battle  two  new-levied 
legions,  but  potted  them  with  the  auxiliaries  upon  the 
top  of  the  hill,  quite  out  of  the  reach  of  the  enemy. 
The  battle,  he  fays,  continued  from  morning  to  night, 
during  all  which  time  no  man  favj  the  back  of  an 
enemy.  A mere  modern  reader  would  think  this  very 
flat,  and  expedl  that  a great  deal  more  would  have  been 
faid  of  fo  obttinate  a battle,  that  had  latted  fo  long. 
And  indeed  if  we  could  fuppofe,  in  modern  times,  bodies 
and  fpirits  of  men,  arms  and  difcipline  lit  for  fuch  a 
conflifl,  what  exaggeration  would  there  not  be  in  the 
defcription  of  it ! How  Would  the  ttyle  be  leaded  with 
epithets,  fuch  as  heroic  valour— unparalleled  courage— 
irrefiftible  fury,  &c.  &c. 
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and  there  is  certainly  foinething  too  florid, 
and  what  may  be  called  bloated,  in  the  flyle 
of  his  orations,  when  compared  with  that 
of  Deraofthenes,  Lyfias,  or  any  other  of 
the  great  orators  of  Athens.  But,  fuch  as 
they  are,  they  are  very  much  better  than 
the  bell  after  his  time.  To  be  convinced 
of  this,  we  need  only  compare  his  enco-  j 

mium  upon  Julius  Csefar,  pronounced  in 
the  fenate  upon  occafion  of  that  conqueror 
pardoning  Marcus  Marcellus,  with  Pliny’s 
panegyric  upon  the  Emperor  Trajan,  the 
mod  perfedl  thing  of  the  rhetorical  kind 
in  later  times.  In  the  one  w’e  find  a 
copious  flowing  eloquence,  which  fills  the 
mind  no  lefs  than  the  ears ; and,  in  the 
other,  but  a fcanty  fenfe,  frittered  into 
little  terfe  fentcnces,  acute  enough,  but 
without  gravity  or  weight.  It  muft,  how- 
ever, be  acknowledged,  that  he  would  have 
done  better,  if  he  had  duck  clofer  to  his  ' 

Greek  maders,  and  continued,  as  he  began, 
to  tranflate  from  Demodhenes,  inflead  of  \ 

pradlifing  fo  much  on  fictitious  fubjedls  in  ! 

the  fchools  of  declamation.  This,  indeed,  1 

gave  him  a copioufnefs  in  fpeakingj  but^  I 
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at  the  fame  time,  a redundancy  and  dif- 
fiuence,  to  ufe  a metaphor  of  his  own, 
which  pleafed  the  people  more  than  it  did 
good  judges  *. 

To  conclude  this  criticifm  upon  the  Ro- 
man authors,  as  far  as  they  imitated  the 
Greeks,  fo  far,  and  no  farther, they  fucceeded. 
Salluft  was  the  firft,  as  I have  already  ob- 
ferved,  who  ventured  to  negled  that  ftan- 
dard,  and  to  llrike  out  a new  ftyle  of  hiftory 


• That  fuch  was  Cicero’s  ftyle  in  his  younger  days 
before  he  went  to  Rhodes,  is  confefled  by  Cicero  him- 
felf;  fpr,  fpeaking  of  his  Greek  mafter  at  Rhodes, 
Molo,  he  fays,  ‘ Is  dedit  operam,  ft  modo  id  confequi 
‘ potuit,  ut  nimis  redundantes  nos,  ct  fuperfluentes 
‘ javenili  quadam  dicendi  impunitate  ec  licentia,  re- 
‘ primeret,  et  quafi  extra  ripas  diflluentes  coerceret.’ 
Here  the  reader  will  obferve,  that  he  very  modeftly  fays, 
fi  modo  id  cov/equi  potuit.  Now  the  fevere  critics  in 
Rome  thought  that  he  had  not  accompliftied  it,  nor 
is  it  likely  that,  in  fo  ihort  a time  as  he  was  at  Rhodes, 
he  would  be  able  to  alter,  altogether,  a manner  al- 
ready formed  ; but  by  the  people  he  was  exceedingly 
admired,  and,  perhaps,  more  admired  than  if  he  had 
been  more  cliafte  and  correft ; for  it  was  the  people  of 
Rome  that  admired  him,  not  the  people  that  admired 
Demofthenes.  And  to  them  we  may  apply  the  French 
proverb,  '■  Aux  gens  de  village  trompettes  de  bois.’ 
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peculiar  to  himfelf.  Tacitus  endeavour- 
ed to  improve  ujmn  the  pattern  he  had  fet, 
but  made  it  much  worfe,  becaufe  ftill  far- 
ther removed  from  the  Gfeek  ftandard ; 
and  fo  things  went  on  from  bad  to  worfe, 
till  at  laft  the  tafte  of  writing,  as  well  as  of 
every  other  art,  became  quite  barbarous. 

I 

Upon  the  revival  of  letters,  the  firfl  fcho- 
lars  in  Europe,  and  particularly  in  England,  ' 

formed  their  ftyle,  as  the  bcft  Roman  au- 
thors did,  upon  the  model  of  the  Greek 
writers  ; for  they  did  not  imitate  thofe  who 
were  no  more  than  imitators  themfelves, 
but  went  to  the  fountain-head,  without  fol- 
lowing the  rivulets  which  the  Latins  had 
from  thence  derived.  Among  the  firft  of 
thefe  fcholars  was  Chancellor  More,  whofc 
judgment,  preferring  the  Greek  to  the  Ro- 
man writers,  I have  elfewhere  quoted ; and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  not  his 
opinion  fmgly,  but  that  of  all  the  learned 
of  his  age.  Milton’s  ftyle  may  be  faid  to  ^ 

be  as  much  Greek  as  it  is  poflible  to  make  ! 

Englifh ; and  even  his  Latin  ftyle  appears  . 

to  me  to  have  been  formed,  not  from  the 
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imitation  of  any  Roman  writer,  but  by  the 
Randard  of  the  Greek,  as  the  Romans 
thcmfelves  wrote.  Roger  Afcham,  who  li- 
ved a generation  before,  and  was  an  excel- 
lent Greek  and  Latin  fcholar,  has  no  doubt 
in  this  matter ; and  I will  here  tranfcribe 
what  he  fays  upon  the  fubjedl.  After  hav- 
ing enumerated  all  the  great  authors  that 
the  iingle  city  of  Athens  had  produced  in 
philofophy,  eloquence,  hiftory,  and  poetry,  ^ 
he  adds,  ‘ Now  let  Italian,  and  Latin  itfelf, 

‘ Spanifh,  ■.French,  Dutch,  and  Englifh, 

‘ bring  forth  their  learning,  and  recite  their 
* authors,  Cicero  only  excepted,  and  one  or 
‘ two  more  in  Latin,  they  be  all  patched  up 
‘ clouts  and  rags,  in  comparifon  of  fair 
‘ woven  broad  cloths ; and  truly,  if  there 
‘ be  any  good  in  them,  it  is  either  learned, 

‘ borrowed,  or  ftolen,  from  fome  of  thofe 
‘ worthy  wdts  of  Athens 


• P.  235.  of  Afeham’s  Englifh  works,  publifhed  at 
Loodqn  1771.  This  Roger  Afcham  was  preceptor  to 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  taught  her  Greek  and  Latin. 
He  relates,  p.  272.  that  fora  year  or  two  Ihe  employed 
herfelf  conflantly  every  forenoon  in  dnubU  tranjlating, 
as  he  calls  it,  of  DempRhenes  and  Ifgcrates,  and  of 
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The  Greek  writers,  therefore,  muft  be 
acknowledged  to  be  the  ftandards  for  good 
writing,  as  much  as  their  ftatues  are  for  good 
ftatuary  or  painting.  If,  however,  the  young 
Undent  will  not  give  himfelf  the  trouble 
neceffary  to  attain  fuch  a knowledge  of  th 

feme  part  of  Tally  in  the  afternoon ; by  which  he 
means,  firft  tranilating  from  the  Greek  or  Latin  into 
Englifh,  and  then  from  the  Englilh  back  again  into 
Greek  or  Latin;  by  which  means,  he  fays,  that  Ihe 
attained  to  fuch  a perfeft  knowledge  of  both  languages, 
that  there  were  few  in  both  the  univerfities,  or  elfe- 
where  in  England,  to  be,  in  that  refpeifl,  compared 
with  her.  And,  in  another  place,  p.  222.  he  relates, 
that  when  he  went  to  take  leave  of  Lady  Jane  Gray, 
before  his  journey  to  Germany,  he  found  her  in  her 
chamber  reading  the  Phxdo  of  Plato  in  Greek,  * and 

* with  as  much  delight  as  fome  gentlemen  would  read  a 

* merry  tale  in  Boccace,  while  her  parents,  the  duke 
‘ and  the  duchefs,  with  all  their  houlhold,  gentlemen 

* and  gentlewomen,  were  hunting  in  the  park.’  And 
of  this  lady  he  fays  further,  in  a letter  to  a friend  of 
his,  one  Sturmius  a German,  ‘ Hac  fuperiore  sedate, 

* cum  amicos  meos  in  agro  Eboracenfi  viferem,  et 
‘ inde  literis  Johannis  Checi  in  aulam,  ut  hue  profi- 
« eifeerem  accitus  fum,  in  via  deflexi  Leicedriam, 

* ubi  Jana  Graja  cum  patre  habitaret.  Statira  ad- 

* milTus  fum  in  cubiculum : inveni  nobilem  puel- 

‘ lam,  Dii  boni  ! legentem  Gratce  Phaedonem, 
< quern  fic  intelligit,  ut  mihi  ipli  fummam  admira- 
‘ tionem  injiceret.  Sic  loquitur  et  feribit  Grasce, 

* ut  vera  referenti  vix  ddes  adhiberi  poflit.  Nafla 
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Greek,  as  to  enable  him  to  read  with  eafe  and 
delight  the  Greek  authors,  there  are  La- 
tin, fuch  as  thofe  I have  mentioned 
above,  that  are  not  unworthy  of  imitation  ; 
particularly,  I recommend  Cicero,  as  the 

• eft  prsEceptorem  Joannem  Elinarum,  utriufque  lingua: 
‘ ralde  peritum ; propter  humanitatem,  prudentiam, 

* uCum,  reftam  religionem,  et  alia  multa  recliffima: 

‘ amiciti®  vincula,  mihi  conjundiflimum.’  The 
young  King  Edward  VI.  who  had  Sir  John  Cheke  for 
his  preceptor,  was  alfo  very  learned,  and,  as  Afcham 
fays,  p.  241.  ‘ Had  he  lived  a little  longer,  his 

‘ only  example  had  bred  fuch  a race  of  worthy  learn* 

• ed  gentlemen  as  this  realm  never  did  yet  afford.’ 
And,  in  the  fame  pafl'age,  he  mentions  ‘ two  noble 

* primrofes  of  nobility,  the  young  Duke  of  Suffolk  and 
‘ Lord  Henry  Matravers,  who  were  fuch  two  examples 
‘ to  the  court  for  learning  as  our  time  may  rather  wifh 
‘ than  look  for  again.’ 

If,  therefore,  the  antient  learning  be,  as  I fuppofe, 
the  only  true  learning,  that  age  was  certainly  a more 
learned  age  than  this.  It  does  not  belong  to  my  fubjefi, 
as  I have  faid,  to  compare  it  in  other  refpedls  with  the 
prefent;  but  thus  much  I hope  I may  fay  without 
offence,  that,  if  our  kings  and  queens  were  educated  as 
Edward  VI  and  Queen  Elizabeth  were,  and  if  our  people 
of  fafhion  employed  their  leifure-hours,  as  Lady  Jane 
Gray  did,  and  the  other  perfons  of  diftintftion  mentioned 
by  Afcham,  neither  our  public  nor  private  af^irs  would 
go  the  worfe  for  it. 
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moft  copious  and  elegant,  if  not  the  mofl 
correct  of  them  all.  His  works  I would 
advife  fuch  a ftudent  to  ftudy  day  and 
night,  as  Horace  advifed  the  Pifones  to  ftur 
dy  the  Greek  mafters.  And  I know  no 
better  introdudion  to  the  reading  of  Cicero 
than  his  life,  written  by  I)r.  Middleton,  who 
bas  fhewn  an  excellent  example,  both  of 
tranllating  and  imitating. 
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C H A P.  XXt. 

The  necejfity  of  forming  a fylc  by  imitation  — 
The  Greek  authors  t1:K  bejl  models  for 
imitation — Hext  to  them  the  Latin — Who 
next  to  the  Greek  and  Latin  ? — Not  the 
•writings  of  the  French  Beaux  Efprits  of 
this  age — Examination  of  thefe  French 
•writers,  both  as  to  their  matter  and fylc — • 
The  imitation  of  our  own  authors,  who 
have  formed  themf elves  upon  the  ant  lent 
models,  is  bfi,  next  to  the  imitation  of  tie 
Greek  and  Latin. 

IT  may  feem  ftrange,  but  it  vs  not  more 
ftrange  than  true,  that  every  au- 
thor, however  original  he  may  think  him- 
felf,  or  be  thought  by  others,  in  point  of 
ftyle  and  compofition,  is  no  better  than  an 
imitator.  The  cafe  tnily  is,  that  either 
there  is  fome  author  whom  we  admire,  and 
propofe  to  ourfelves  as  a model,  which  I 
believe  generally  happens,  or  we  take  in- 
VoL.  III.  D d 
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fenfibly,  and  without  knowing  it,  after  the 
ftyle  and  manner  of  thofe  with  whoni  we 
converfe,  or  of  the  books  which  wc  read  ; 
and  the  utmoft  that  invention  has  ever  done 
in  this  matter,  is  either  to  improve  or 
lieighten  one  ftyle  that  has  been  formerly 
ufed,  or  to  mix  different  ftyles  together,  and 
temper  the  one  with  the  other.  It  is  there- 
fore of  the  utmoft  importance  to  every 
man  who  would  form  a good  ftyle,  to  b« 
very  careful  in  the  choice  of  the  authors 
whom  he  reads,  or  whofe  ftyle  he  would 
chufe  to  imitate.  And  we  have  feen  an  ex- 
ample of  an  author  who  certainly  had  ge- 
nius (I  mean  Tacitus),  and  would  have  writ- 
ten well,  if,  inftead  of  imitating  Salluft  and 
the  fchools  of  declamation,  he  had  chofen 
for  his  model  fome  of  the  great  authors 
of  Greece.  It  was  in  this  way,  as  I 
have  elfewhere  obfcrved,  that  Dionyfius 
the  Halicarnaftian  formed  fo  excellent  a 
ftyle ; and,  by  the  fame  means,  in  later 
times  than  thofe  of  Tacitus,  Lucian  wrote 
in  a manner  of  which  Athens  needed  not 
to  have  been  afhamed,  when  in  the  height 
of  its  glory  for  arts  and  learning* 
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Since,  therefore,  we  mu  ft  of  necefiity 
imitate,  the  only  quellion  is,  whom  fhall 
we  imitate?  And,  according  to  my  judg- 
ment, the  Greeks  ought  to  be  our  mafters 
in  the  writing  art,  no  lefs  than  in  fculpture 
and  painting.  Next  to  them  are  their  imi- 
tators, the  Latin  writers.  But,  fuppofe  a 
man  underftands  neither  Greek  nor  Latin, 
and  yet  will  write,  who  then  fliall  be  his 
model  ? Shall  it  be  the  Italian  authors,  the 
French,  or  fome  of  our  own?  For  as  to  the 
Swedilh  and  German  authors,  I believe  no- 
body will  propofe  them  as  patterns  of  ftyle. 

As  to  the  Italians,  there  was  a time  in 
England  when  the  authors  of  that  nation 
were  very  much  in  falhion.  And  it  ap- 
♦ pears  evidently,  that  even  the  great  Milton 
has  ftudied  and  imitated  them  a good  deal. 
And,  indeed,  if  we  are  to  forfake  the  antient 
models,  I do  not  know  that  we  can  chufe 
better.  For,  not  only  fome  of  the  old  Ita- 
lian authors  are  excellent  writers,  but  it 
appears  to  me,  from  fome  things  which 
I have  feen  lately  come  from  that  coun- 
try, that  the  tafte  of  good  writing  is 
ftill  preferved  there,  as  well  as  of  fculp- 
ture and  painting.  But  thofe  authors, 
D d 2 
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however  excellent,  are  fo  much  out  of 
faihion  at  prefent,  that,  I believe,  no  man 
in  Britain  imitates  them  as  ftandards  of 
good  writing. 

The  queftion,  therefore,  lies  altogether 
betwixt  French  and  Englilh  authors.  And, 
as  many  now-a-days  think  the  French 
writers  better  ftandards  than  even  the  Greek 
and  Latin,  and  fome  of  our  moft  fafliion- 
able  authors  have  imitated  them,  even  fo 
far  as  to  adopt  the  idioms  of  their  language, 
it  is,  I think,  worth  the  while  to  examine 
their  pretenfions,  and  inquire,  at  fome 
length,  whether  we  ought,  for  them,  to 
give  up  the  antient  authors,  or  even  ouf 
own. 

And,  In  the  entry  of  this  Inquiry,  it  is 
proper  to  obferve,  that  it  is  not  of  the  French 
writers  of  the  laft  age  that  I fpeak,  nor  of 
all  of  this.  I think  1 know  myfelf  fome  wri  - 
ters at  prefent  In  France,  who  are  men  of 
fenfe  and  modefty  as  well  as  of  fcience,  and 
who  write  fenfibly  and  foberly.  We  mull 
admit,  that,  in  this  age,  natural  know- 
ledge and  the  difeovery  of  this  our  earth 
owes  a great  deal  to  the  labours  of  the 
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learned  of  France ; and,  in  former  ages,  it 
cannot  be  denied,  that  they  contributed 
very  much  to  the  rcftoration  of  learning, 
and  particularly  of  Greek  learning.  But 
the  writers  I fpeak  of  are  late  wTiters,  dif- 
tinguifhed  in  their  own  country  by  the 
name  of  Beaux  F/prits^  from  the  /^avans 
or  learned  of  the  nation.  Thefe  gentle- 
men know  little  or  nothing  of  the  antient 
learning,  nor  indeed  of  any  good  learning 
of  any  kind,  but  fet  up  for  writers  upon 
the  ftock  of  their  own  wit  and  genius 
merely,  not  knowing  that  the  greateft  na- 
tural genius,  if  it  be  not  furnilhed  with  ma- 
terials by  the  ftudy  of  books,  or  the  pradHce 
of  bufmefs,  and  the  knowledge  of  man- 
kind thence  arifing,  cannot  produce  any 
thing  of  value;  and  further,  that  it  is  not 
fufficient  for  an  artift  of  any  kind  to  have 
both  genius,  and  materials  for  that  genius 
to  work  upon,  if  he  be  not  likewife  inftrudt- 
cd  in  the  rules  of  the  art,  and  have  formed 
his  tafte  by  the  ftudy  and  imitation  of  the 
beft  models.  Thefe  are  the  writers  w'ho, 
by  the  briUiancy  of  their  ftyle,  as  it  is  called, 
that  is,  in  plain  Englifti,  by  a florid,  and 
foiuetimes  pert  and  flippant  manner  of  cx- 
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prellion,  have  debauched  the  tafte  of  many 
of  our  writers,  and  made  them  reject  the 
grave,  fober,  and  fenfiblc  ftyle  of  the  great 
antient  mailers. 

And,  firft,  let  us  confider  the  fubjedf  of 
thefe  writings  : — If  it  be  of  a philofophical 
kind,  it  is  either  a fyftem  of  nature,  with*? 
out  that  which  is  principal  in  nature,  I mean 
mind ; for  our  atheillical  writers  mull  not 
pretend  to  be  originals  in  their  fubjedl,  any 
more  than  in  their  llyle,  but  are  copies  of 
the  French  in  both.  And  the  French  have 
this  eminence  above  them,  that  the  lively 
impiety  of  fome  of  them  has  done  much 
more  mifehief  than  the  dull  dogmatical  in- 
fidelity of  our  irreligious  writers.  And,  in- 
deed, thefe  French  authors  have  the  honour, 
if  it  may  be  called  fuch,  to  have  propagated, 
almoft  all  over  Europe,  the  difhelief  of  all 
religion,  natural  as  well  as- revealed,  and, 
by  confequence,  a general  corruption  of 
manners. — Or  it  is  hiftory  without  fadls,  or, 
at  leaft,  without  authorities  for  fails,  For 
it  is  part  of  the  Hate  aflumed  by  thefe  au- 
thors, that  they  will  not  deign  to  quote  j but 
we  mull  take  every  thing  upon  their  word, 
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even  fa£ls  collected  from  authors,  whom  it 
is  well  known  they  do  not  underftand ; 
and  very  often  they  take  upon  them  tp 
cohtradidl  fails  related  by  authors,  both 
antient  and  modern,  upon  the  credit  of 
their  miferable  narrow  fyftems  of  philofo- 
phy; — Or,  laftly,  it  is  fome  random  incohe- 
rent thoughts  thrown  out  upon  the  fubjeil 
of  morals  or  politics,  without  any  real 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  the  va- 
rious fteps  of  its  progrcflion  Such  is 
the  matter  of  thoi'e  writings,  and  the  ftyle 
is  fuitable  to  the  matter,  without  dignity 
or  gravity,  trifling,  florid,  and  flalliy ; 
for  it  is  not  to  be  expeited  that  fuch  wri- 
ters fliould  have  fenfe  enough  to  be  above 
u>i/,  pointy  and  tii?'n.  They  write  a kind 
of  epigrammatic  ftyle,  confifting  all  of  ikorr, 
fmart  fentences,  without  beauty  or  variety 

* r am  really  diverted  with  the  vanity  and  futility  of 
thefe  petit!  maitrei  writers  upon  the  fubjefl  of  men  and 
manners.  They  feem  to  take  it  for  granted,  that  the 
French  nation  is,  or,  at  lead,  was,  in  the  age  of  Letsia 
XIV.  the  flancLard  of  the  perfedlion  of  human  nature. 
And  there  is  another  poftulatom,  which , they  defire  the 
reader  Ihonld  grant,  viz.  th.at  they  themfelvcs  are  the 
of  their  nation,  or,  at  leaf!,  have  a large  (hare  of  this  na- 
tional perfeftion, 
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of  compofition,  and  as  little  connedion  iu 
the  language  as  there  is  in  the  matter. 

Such  are  the  writers  who  have  given  the 
tone^  to  ufc  an  exprellion  of  their  own,  to 
Europe ; and  the  queftion  is,  whether,  for 
the  fake  of  imitating  them,  we  (hall  give 
up  the  antients,  and  our  owu  authors,  whq 
have  fo  fuccefsfully  imitated  the' antients?  If  I 

we  are  to  forfake  the  antient  models  in  other  ; 

arts,  as,  for  example,  in  ftatuary  and  point- 
ing, and  make  the  French  our  models  in 
thefe,  as  well  as  in  the  writing  art,  every 
connoifleur  would  be  fcandalized,  and  ex- 
claim againft  the  degeneracy  of  our  tafte  j 
he  would  complain  that  we  no  longer  re- 
liflied  the  chafte  beauties  of  an  Italian  hand, 
but  were  pleafed  with  the  gay,  florid,  cox- 
comb manner  of  the  French  The  fame,  ■ 

* I have  been  told  a flory  of  a French  painter,  in 
the  King  of  France’s  academy  of  painting  at  Rome,^ 
who  was  copying  Raphael’s  battle  pf  Conflantine 
and  Maxentius,  where  thpre  is  a remat'(table  horfe. 

An  Italian,  looking  over  his  ihonicier,  obferved  that 
the  horfe  he  painted  was  not  the  horfe  of  Raphael  : 
t Ah,  dit  il,  Monlieur,  il  faut  animer  la  froideur  dp 
( Raphael,’  So  he  made  a kipd  of  coxcomb  french 
hprfe, 
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I am  perfuaded,  will  be  the  judgment,  with 
refpcdb  to  the  writing  art,  of  every  man 
who  has  ftudied  the  antient  authors ; at 
leaft,  I have  never  known  any  who  tho- 
roughly  underftood  thofe  authors,  and  yet 
preferred  the  ftyle  and  compofition  of  the 
French. 

I have  only  further  to  add,  upon  the  fub- 
je£t  of  the  French  learning,  that,  if  it  con- 
tinue to  prevail  as  much  in  Europe  for  the 
next  half  century  as  it  has  done  for  the 
laft,  there  will  be  an  end  of  antient  learn- 
ing, of  which  we  fhall  know  no  more  than 
thofe  miferable  disfigured  feraps  of  it  that 
are  to  be  found  in  French  books. 

But,  fuppofing  a man  will  write  without 
the  afliftance  of  antient  learning,  and  yet 
not  imitate  the  French,  what  is  he  to  do  ? 
I will  give  him  the  fame  advice  that  I would 
give  to  a man  who  would  paint  or  pra£tife 
fculpture  without  going  to  Italy,  and  ftudy- 
ing  the  antient  monuments  of  thofe  arts 
that  are  to  be  feen  there,  which  would  be 
to  fiudy  the  works  of  fuch  painters  or  fta- 
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tuaries  among  us,  as  have  formed  their 
tade  upon  the  mafler-pieces  of  art  to  be 
feen  in  Italy.  In  the  fame  manner,  I would 
advife  a mere  modern  author  to  try  to  ac-r 
quire  a good  tafte  of  ftyle  by  ftudying  fomb 
of  the  bed  Englilh  authors,  fuch  as  Milton, 
Clarendon,  Hooker,  Dr.  Sprat,  Bifliop  Wil- 
kins, who  have  fo  fuccefsfully  copied  the 
Greek  or  Latin  mailers.  When  thole  authors 
wrote,  there  were  no  French  writers  that  were 
thought  •umrthy  of  being  imitated.  Taci- 
tus was  not  then  come  into  “falhion ; and 
the  fhort,  priggilh  cut  of  ftyle,  fo  much  in 
life  now,  would  not  at  that  time  have 
been  endured.  In  fhort,  no  other  models 
of  ftyle  were  acknowledged  but  the  great 
authors  of  antiquity,  and  chiefly  the  Greek. 
The  confequence  of  which  was,  that,  though 
there  were  fome  better,  fome  worfe  wri- 
ters, according  to  the  different  geniufes  of 
men,  there  were  none  in  thofe  days  tha^ 
Wrote  in  a bad  tafte.  It  is,  I think,  much 
more  for  the  honour  of  the  nation  that 
we  fliould  imitate  thofe  authors  rather  than 
the  French  ; and  I am  fure  that,  by  doing 
fb,  we  fhall  form  a much  better  ftyle. 
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CHAP.  XXII. 

(lompojition  not  fo  difficult  In  Englt/h  as  in 
Greek  and  Latin — This  arifes  from  the 
•want  of  rhythm  and  melody  in  our  lan- 
guage^ and  the  variety  of  fru&ure  of  the 
antient  languages — What  is  proper  and 
fuitable^  ejfential  in  •writing  as  •well  as  in 
' other  arts — Art  foould  not  appear  too  much 
in  compofition — -The  praEtice  of  making 
different  fyles  of  the  fame  •words  ufeful — 
Tranfation^  and  the  life  to  be  made  of  it. 

Fine  fpeaklng  or  writing  in  any  lan- 
guage, is,  no  doubt,  a matter  of  great 
labour  and  difficulty.  But  it  fhould  be  an 
encouragement  to  a Britifh  orator  or  writer, 
that  it  is  not  near  fo  difficult  in  Englifh  as 
in  Greek  or  Latin ; the  reafon  of  which  is, 
that  it  never  can  be  fo  fine,  let  us  labour  it 
as  much  as  we  pleafe.  Now,  according  to 
the  Greek  proverb,  ‘ Fine  things  are  diffi- 
‘ cult^,’  and  tfie  finer  the  thing  the  greater 
the  difficulty, 
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A great  part  of  the  labour  of  antient 
compolition  was  bellowed  upon  the  plea- 
fure  of  the  ear.  For  they  were  not  only 
at  the  greateft  pains  to  avoid  all  harflinefs 
of  pronunciation,  and  difagreeable  collifion 
of  founds,  but  they  ftudied  fo  much  the 
numbers  even  of  their  profe,  and  what  they 
called  the  melody  of  their  language,  I mean 
their  accents,  that  their  compofitions  may 
be  really  faid,  without  figure  or  exaggera- 
tion, to  have  been  let  to  mufic ; and  yet,  fo 
greedy  were  their  ears,  as  Cicero  has  ex- 
prelfed  it,  and  fo  diHicult  to  be  fatisfied,  that 
even  Deinollhenes,  as  he  fays,  did  not  always 
fill  his  This  mufical  part  we  have  no- 
thing to  do  with ; and,  if  w'e  ihould  attempt 
any  thing  of  that  kind  in.  our  language, 
we  run  the  hazard  of  making  our  compo- 
fjtion  much  worfe.  For,  even  among  them. 


• Speaking  of  eloquence,  he  fays,  ‘ In  quo  tantunt 

• abert  u:  noftra  miremur,  ut  ufque  eo  difficiles  ac 

• moroft  fimus,  ut  nobis  non  fatisfaciat  ipfe  Demof- 
‘ thenes ; qui  quanquam  unus  emlnet  inter  omnes 

• in  Omni  generc  dicendi,  tamen  non  femper  implec 

• aorcs  meas  : Ita  funt  avida:  et  "capaces,  et  femper 

• aliquid  immenfiim  infinitumque  defiderantj’  Orat.  ad 
M.  Brutum,  c zj. 
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as  Cicero  has  obl'ervcd,  nlmhini  quod  cfl^ 
offmd'it  vehementius^  qnam  id  quod  videtur 
par  urn  ; Orator,  c.  53.  Then  they  mu  ft 
alfo  have  beftowed  a labour  upon  the  va- 
rious ftriufture  and  arrangement  of  their 
words,  luch  as  our  modern  languages  will 
not  admit  of.  In  fliort,  it  appears  that  all 
we  can  do  in  the  matter  of  ftyle  is  to  chufe 
proper  words,  give  them  the  figures  of  com- 
pofition  fuitable  to  the  fubjedl,  and  vary 
thofe  figures  as  much  as  we  can,  fo  as  to 
avoid  a monotony  of  compofition.  But,  in 
all  this  there  is  one  thing  that  muft  be  par- 
ticularly attended  to,  as  without  it  all  our 
other  pains  to  make  our  coinpofitions 
agreeable  would  be  loft,  and  that  is,  the  to 
w^ETToi',  as  the  Greek  critics  call  it,  or  the 
decorum.  This  predominates,  as  the  Hali- 
carnaflian  fhews,  in  all  the  arts,  and  fets 
bounds  to  the  artifts,  beyond  which  they 
muft  not  pafs.  And  yet  it  is  what  no  cri- 
tic, as  far  as  I know,  antient  or  modern, 
has  attempted  to  define;  nor  indeed  does  it 
appear  to  me  poffible  to  define  it,  as  it  is 
dependent  upon  fo  many  circumftanccs; 
but  every  body  of  tafte  and  judgment  im- 
mediately feels  the  want  of  it.  And,  how- 
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ever  well  a thing  may  be  laid,  or  if  it  be 
too  well  faicl,  that  is,  if  tod  hluch  labour 
be  bellowed,  and  more  ornament  upon  the 
compofition  tlian  is  fuited  to  the  fubjedt  or 
Occafion,  it  will  rather  offend  than  pleafe  a 
good  judge. 

And  this  leads  me  to  another  obfervation, 
that,  if  in  any  art  it  be  neceffary  to  conceal 
art,  it  is  fo  in  fpeaking  or  writing.  And 
this  obfervation  applies  particularly  to  the 
art  employed  about  the  words ; for  the 
matter  ought  always  to  be  principal,  and,  if 
too  much  care  appear  to  be  beftowed  upon 
the  words,  it  will  offend  every  judicious 
hearer  or  reader.  Nor  do  I know  that  any 
greater  praife  can  be  beftowed  upon  a com- 
pofition,  than  that  we  do  not  attend  at  all  to 
the  words,  but  only  to  the  matter ; not  but 
that  the  words  pleafe,  and  very  much  too, 
if  they  be  good  words  and  fitly  put  toge- 
ther, but  it  is  a pleafure  that  is  concealed 
from  us  in  a good  compofition,  like  that 
pleafure  which  the  Halicarnaffian  teHs  us 
arifes  from  the  melody  and  rhythms  of 
Demofthenes,  which,  fays  he,  we  ought 
not  to  deny,  becaufe  we  do  not  perceive 
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that  the  compofition  Is  either  melodious  or 
numerous.  For  the  art,  lays  he,  confifts  in 
mixing  the  accents  and  the  quantities,  fo  that 
neither  the  melody  nor  the  rhythm  appears ; 
and.  If  it  were  otherwife,  it  would  be  a fault ; 
for  then  the  compofition  would  appear  dike 
a poem,  or  a fong  *.  For  proof  of  the  truth 
of  this  maxim,  that  artis  ejl  celare  artcm-f 
I have  In  another  place  compared  the  ftyle 
of  Demofthenes  and  Tacitus  f.  The  firfl; 
of  thefe  has  hardly  any  appearance  at  all 
of  art,  though  it  be  the  moft  artificial  of 
all  compofitions  in  profe ; and  a man  who 


* The  paflage  is  remarkable,  and  the  learned  rea- 
der will  be  glad  to  fee  it  in  the  original : — K«» 

^.*c  v7To\a(2fi  &xu(A,xa^o»  TOt-  it  zul  T’f,  ‘zsi^n  (p^iM 
t{4.(4.t\nuq  [leg*  xai  xut 

•cTTTf^  rat-:  xjii  Tc*;  a^yxfot:,  u fAr,hfo;  TOTUi 

TJjf  aJtai»v  f4.r,oi  tx 

'W^oa-ovrx  rn  \k*X>5  Xe|e*  l^n  yxo  7xv7x  7}  xaXui 

KXTtcxivxS'^if'O  xul  fjLxXicra  ri  TtsQt  7ti  7r, 

tVHXi^iX  Kxt  7K  7a'jJC,xr,7i  T7,y  enffbr,ji»  7X  fA^r  yx^ 

cuyxs^vxxi*  rx  oi  7x  o»  nn 

ctx^iffnaf  iK^i^rKi  T>:>  Ka7ajXiur,i*  h'crt  (ci7j»  ^s:usi 

Xu  vxntf  XXi  KXTX  uxh^  riiffi  7Xi  7» 

^HtCTKTC^f  C.  48. 

t See  above,  page  214. 
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was  not  a critic  would  be  apt  to  imagine 
that  there  was  nothing  more  in  it  but  plain 
I'enl'e  exprefled  in  plain  words  ; whereas 
the  art  of  Tacitus’s  ftyle  is  apparent  to  every- 
body; but  it  is,  I think,  bad  art,  and  a 
great  deal  of  labour  bellowed  to  write  ill 
Of  this  kind  would  be  the  labour  bellowed 
to  make  our  compofitions  numerous  and 
harmonious,  like  that  of  the  antients ; and 
we  have  fome  attempts  of  that  kind  in 
profe  compofition,  which  do  not  at  all 
pleafe  me.  The  antient  orators  are  not 
only  to  be  excufed,  but  praifed,  for  ftudying 
fo  much  the  pleafure  of  the  ear ; for 
it  would  have  been  a fault  in  them,  if  they 
had  negleded  the  opportunity  which  their 
language  afforded  them  of  making  their 
compolitions  mulical.  But,  if  I may  prefume 
to  advife  the  Britilh  orator  or  -wTiter,  he 
will  not  be  at  fo  much  pains  about  the 
found  of  his  compofition,  and,  if  he  can 
avoid  Ihocking  the  ear  by  rough  grating 
founds,  or  cloying  it  by  a tirefome  unifor- 
mity, he  wdll  be  contented.  For  he  may 


• This  is  what  the  Greek  critics  call 
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as  well  propofe  to  build  a palace  of  rough 
pebbles,  as  to  make  a numerous  and  flow- 
ing compofition  of  our  harfh  monofyllables’*^. 

* By  what  I have  faid  here,  and  in  the  prececding 
part  of  this  chapter,  1 would  not  be  underftood  to 
deny  that  there  is  a rhythm,  at  leaft,  if  not  a melody, 
belonging  to  our  language.  And,  indeed,  there  is  a 
late  very  ingenious  work  publilhed  in  London,  entitled, 
* An  Eflay  towards  eftablilhing  the  Melody  and  Meafure 
of  Speech,  to  be  exprelTed  and  perpetuated  by  peculiar 
fymbols  which  convinces  me  that  a great  deal  more, 
in  this  refpeft,  may  be  made  of  the  Englilh  language 
than  I thought  was  poliible ; bat  Rill,  I think,  it  is 
a rhythm  of  a different  kind  from  that  of  Greek  or  La- 
tin ; nor  do  I think  that,  by  any  labour,  we  ever 
can  bring  our  language  to  pleafe  the  ear  fo  much  by 
a variety  of  tones,  and  of  long  and  fhort  fyllables, 
as  thofe  antient  languages  do,  or  rather  for  we 

have  fo  little  of  the  prafiice  of  true  rhythm  and 
melody  in  our  own  language,  that  no  man,  who  is 
not  a mufician,  and  has  not  made  a particular  Rudy 
of  tones  and  quantity  of  fyllables,  can  apply  them  ta 
Greek  or  Latin.  When  I fpeak  of  taxes,  I do  not 
mean  the  tones  of  paflion  or  fentiment,  which  arc 
common  to  all  languages,  but  I mean  fyllabic  tones,  or 
accents,  properly  fo  called,  which  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans had,  over  and  above  the  tones  of  paRion  and  fen- 
timent, which  belonged  to  the  players  art  among  them ; 
whereas  the  other  were  an  effential  part  of  the  grammar 
of  the  language. 

VoL.  III.  E e 
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Another  advice  I will  venture  to  give  ta 
a young  fluJent,  who  is  delirous  to  form  a 
good  ftyle,  and  to  acquire  a corre<St  tafte  in 
ipeaking  or  writing,  is  this,  That,  as  of  the 
fame  words  diflerent  ftyles  are  made  by 
(llfrerent  coinpofition,  he  Ihould  exercife 
himl’elf  in  making  of  the  fame  words  con- 
verfatloii  or  epiftolary' ftyle,  for  example; 
the  hiftoric  or  the  rhetorical  ; and  he  may 
try  alfo  to  make  of  them  fuch  verfe  as  Mil- 
ton  has  made  of  plain  words.  All  this  majr 
be  done  only  by  a diScrent  compofition. 
He  may  then  proceed  to  ornament  a little 
by  figures  both  of  fingle  words  and  of  com- 
pofition, and  try  how  much  ornament  each 
of  the  tliree  firft  mentioned  ftyles  will  bear 
without  running  into  the  poetic,  which,  if 
the  fubjed;  be  fuitable,  will  bear  every  kind 
of  ornament.  By  this  exercife  he  will  learn 
to  diftinguifli  accurately  difi'erent  ftyles  and 
manners,  and  will  not,  in  his  own  compofi- 
tions,  jumble  and  confound  them  altogether,, 
which,  in  my  judgment,  is  the  great  fault, 
of  our  modern  WTiting. 

I would  alfo  advife  our  young  ftudent  not 
only  to  ftudy  inoft  diligently  the  antient 
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mafters,  but  to  tranflate  from  them.  It  was 
in  this  way  that  Cicero  formed  his  ftyle ; 
and,  after  him,  I think,  none  of  us  need 
think  the  praiffice  mean  and  lervile,  or  be- 
low our  genius.  And  I would  advife  to 
make  the  tranflations  at  firfl;  as  literal  as  our 
language  will  bear  ; then  to  ufe  greater  free- 
dom, and  fo  go  on  by  degrees  till  our  per- 
formance come  at  laft  to  have  no  longer  that 
ftiff  air,  which  tranflations  commonly  have, 
but  the  free  liberal  manner  of  an  original 
compofition,  with  as  much,  however,  re- 
maining of  the  antient  author  as  is  fuffl- 
cient  to  diftinguifli  it  from  the  ordinary 
compofitions  of  the  age.  For  thofe  tranfla- 
tions, which  intirely  modernize  the  author, 
I condemn  altogether,  and  confider  them 
rather  as  a difguife  than  a proper  drefs  for  a 
reverend  antient ; for  they  appear  to  me  like 
a bull  of  Alexander  or  Julius  Caefar  with  ^ 
toupee  and  a bag.  By  this  exercife  con^ 
tinned  for  a long  time  (for  nothing  is  to  be 
done  at  once  in  this  matter)  he  will  form  a 
ftyle,  which  will  not  be  altogether  anti- 
quated or  uncouth,  but  will  have  fomething 
E e 2 
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of  the  ruft  of  antiquity  * fufficient  to  diftin- 
" guifh  it  from  the  common  trivial  writings 
of  the  clay,  and  will  very  much  pleafe  a true 
judge  of  flylc,  though  it  will  no  doubt 
offend  the  mere  modern  writers,  who  ge- 
nerally confider  themfelves  as  perfect  mo- 
dels and  ftandards,  though  they  may  think 
proper  to  name  as  fuch  fome  of  their  con- 
temporary writers. 

t 

* This  is  what  the  Halicarnaflian  commends  in  the  ilyle 
of  Plato ; oTi  'aTtof  awn  tb  TlfMTtmf}  xai  o mt 
tifX^iorvTo;  xxi  ^iAri6«T«{  i7riT^X“  r EpiH*  ad  Pom— 
pCium,  c.  2. 

I heard  a man  fay,  wiro  had  (ludied  the  antlent  datues 
very  much,  that,  in  order  to  form  a true  tade  of  beauty 
and  grace  in  that  art,  we  mud  live,  in  a manner,  for  fome 
confiderable  time  among  thofe  datues,  and  turn  our  eyes 
as  much  as  podible  from  every  thing  modern.  1 believe 
the  fame  is  true  of  the  writing  art.  If  we  would  form  a 
perfeft  dyle,  we  mud  for  fome  time  converfe  only  with 
the  bed  antient  authors,  till  we  are  fo  much  poflefled  of 
their  tade  and  manner,  that  we  may  venture  upon  modern 
reading,  without  running  much  hazard  of  having  our  tade 
Corrupted  by  it. 
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CHAP.  xxm. 

j 

Of  the  fjphiflical  fyle — Three  feveral  fpc^ 
cicfes  ef  it — The  pedantic — The  forid — 
and  tlie  aufere — The  prefent  fyle  gene- 
rally of  the  fecond  kind — The  anticnt  au- 
thors who  have  written  in  this  fyle — 
Not  approved  of  by  the  frf  reforers  of 
learning — The  caufes  that  produce  the 
fophifical  fyle — Men  of  bufnefs  the  bef 
writers^  if  not  deficient  in  genius  and 
learning — Sir  John  Cbecke' s judgment  in 
this  matter, 

I have  obferved  more  tban  once,  In  the 
courfe  of  this  work,  that,  whatever  va- 
lue we  may  fet  upon  the  ornaments  of 
ftyle,  it  is  the  matter  of  every  compofltion 
that  fhould  be  chiefly  ftudied  by  an  author. 
And,  Indeed,  where  too  much  pains  ap- 
pears to  be  bellowed  upon  the  words^  it 
offends  a judicious  reader  or  hearer.  This 
E e 3 
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I think  an  obfervatlon  of  fuch  confcquence, 
that  the  reader,  I hope,  will  excufe  me  for 
returning  to  it,  and  enlarging  a little,  ntore 
upon  it. 

That  the  matter  is  principal  in  every 
compofition,  and  that  the  words  are  only  for 
the  fake  of  the  matter,  is  what  no  man  of 
common  lenfe  will  deny.  The  wards, 
therefore,  fliould  be  fuited  to  the  matter.  If 
the  matter  be  high,  fo  ought  alfo  the  wprds 
to  be ; and  if  again  the  matter  he  common 
and  trivial,  the  words  ought  to  be  of  the 
fame  kind.  But,  whatever  the  fubjedf  be, 
whether  high  or  low,  there  muft  be  fenfe  in 
tlie  compofition,  for  the  want  of  which  no 
ornament  of  words  will  atone*.  And  the 
finer  the  words  are,  if  there  be  no  weight 
in  the  matter,  the  compofition  will  for  th^t 
but  offend  the  more,  and,  to  a man  of  fenfe, 
will  appear  even  ridiculous  ; for  it  is  with  the 
words  as  with  the  pronunciation  of  thenn, 

* Cicero,  upon  this  fubjeft,  exprefles  himfelf  in  very 
Rrong  terms : ‘ Nihil  tam  furiofum  eft,  quam  verboruin, 
•:  vel  optimorum  inanis  fonicus,  nulla  fubj.e£la  fententi^ 

aui  feientia.’ 
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Nothing  in  fpeaking  offends  you  more  than 
great  emphafis  and  vehement  aflion  accom- 
panying words  of  little  or  no  fignificancy. 

The  over-labouring  of  words  made  that 
fault  of  ftyle,  which  was  known  in  antient 
times  by  the  name  of  the  fophl/Ucal,  becaufe 
it  was  by  the  fophifts  of  old  that  it  was 
chiefly  pradlifed  *.  I think  it  may  be  fitly 
divided  into  three  kinds.  The  firll:  is, 
when,  upon  common  and  ordinary  fubjeds, 
words  are  ufcd  that  are  not  common,  but 

* There  were  two  famous  fophifts  in  the  days  of  So- 
crates, Procficos  and  Hippias.  Thefe  Plato  has  introduced 
Into  his  Protagoras;  and,  as  he  was  a poet  as  well  as  a 
philofopher,  he  has  imitated  incomparably  well  the  ftyle 
and  manner  of  each  of  them;  fee  the  Protagoras,  page 
234,  Edit.  Ficini.  The  paftage  is  too  long  to  be  inferted, 
but  well  deferving  to  be  read  by  every  fcholar.  I fliall 
only  obferve  upon  it,  that  the  ftyle  of  Hippias  is  re- 
markably metaphorical  and  florid,  and  fuch  as,  by 
the  generality  of  readers  now-a-days,  would  be  thought 
very  fine;  but  Plato  certainly  judged  otherwife,  though 
he  was  far  from  being  an  enemy  to  the  ornaments 
of  ftyle,  and  has  laboured  words  more  than  perhaps 
any  philofopher,  even  too  much,  according  to  the  opinion 
of  fome  critics.  The  ftyle  of  Prodicus  is  fophirtical  in 
another  way  ; for  it  is  full  of  nice  diftindions  of  the  pro- 
priety of  words. 
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are  either  altogether  new,  and  made  for  the  , j 
occahon,  or  not  commonly  ufed.  Of  this  ;j 

kind  among  us  are  words  borrowed  from 
the  learned  languages,  but  which  yet  have 
not  been  naturalized  by  ordinary  ufe.  Such 
words  are  not  improper  upon  high  fubjeds, 
cfpecially  where  the  writer  or  fpeaker  may  . 

be  fuppofed  to  be  much  animated  and 
heated  with  pafiion ; and,  iu  treating  of 
matters  of  art  and  fcience,  if  our  own  lan- 
guage does  not  afford  words  proper  to  ex- 
prefs  our  notions,  we  are  allowed  to  borrow 
them  from  more  learned  languages ; but, 
if  inch  words  are  ufed  upon  common  or 
trivial  fubjeds,  it  makes  that  fpecies  of  the 
fophiftical  ftyle,  which  is  well  known  under 
the  name  of  the  pedantic.  Nor  is  it  con- 
fined to  the  words  only  ; but,  if  the  turn  of 
the  phrafe,  and  the  manner  of  expreflion  be 
much  too  elevated  or  refined  for  the  fubjed, 
the  ftyle  may  ftill  be  faid  to  be  pedantic  *. 


• This  ftyle,  which  it  feems  was  once  fafhionable  in 
France,  is  very  well  ridiculed  by  Moliere  in  his  comedy 
of  the  Predeufes  Ridicults.  I will  give  but  one  example 
from  it.  One  of  thefe  ladies  deiires  a gentleman  to  fit 
down  in  the  following  words : 


V 
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The  misfortune  of  this  ftyle  is,  that  the 
more  it  is  laboured,  the  worfe  it  is,  which 
indeed  is  the  cafe  of  all  kinds  of  writing, 
and,  in  general,  of  all  the  works  of  art  that 
are  executed  in  a bad  tafte.  Such  an  au- 
thor, therefore,  never  exprefles  himfelf  pro- 
perly and  naturally,  unlefs,  perhaps,  where 
he  is  carelefs  and  inattentive  to  his  ftyle.  And 
this  (hews  us  how  careful  every  man,  who 
writes  or  fpeaks,  fliould  be  to  acquire  a 
good  tafte  of  ftyle,  and  a true  judgment  of 
what  is  proper  and  fuitable  to  his  fubje£t. 


* Mais  de  grace,  Monfieur,  ne  foyez  pas  inexorable 
‘ a ce  fautenil  qoi  vous  tend  le  bras  il  y a un  quart 
‘ d’henre,  contentez  nn  peu  I’envie  ,qu’il  a de  vous 
‘ embrafler.’ 

Congreve  too,  in  his  play  of  the  Way  of  the  World, 
has  a great  deal  of  the  fame  kind  of  language,  which  he 
has  put  into  the  mouth  of  Lady  Wiihfort,  as  where  he 
makes  her  fay,  ‘ that  flie  hopes  Sir  Rowland  does  nO( 
■ ‘ think  her  from  to  iteration  of  nuptials  ’ 

This  ftyle  is  alfo  ridiculed  by  Shakefpeare  in  the 
charafler  of  Piftol.  It  is  a good  defcription  that  Sir 
John  FalftaiF  gives  of  the  plain  and  natural  ftyle, 
when  he  dciires  Piftol  to  fptak  like  a man  of  this 
world. 
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otherwife  he  may  be  aflured  that  he  will 
lofe  all  the  labour  he  bellows  upon  his  coin- 
pofition,  at  leaft,  in  the  opinion  of  real  cri- 
tics. 

j 

The  feconcl  fpecies  of  the  fophillical  ftyle 
is  that  which  is  not  unfuitable  to  the  fubje£t, 
but  is  over-laboured,  and  too  much  adorned 
with  tropes,  and  figures  of  the  pleafurable 
kind,  fuch  as  the  metaphor,  theantithefis,and 
the  parifofis,  and  where  too  much  is  given  to 
the  pleafure  of  the  car,  and  pains  more  than 
fufficient  bellowed  to  avoid  all  harlh  founds^ 
and  to  give  a fweet  flow  and  agreeable  ca- 
dence to  the  periods,  and  their  feveral  mem- 
bers. The  moH  llriking  examples  of  this 
llyle  are  the  orations  of  Ifocrates,  and  par- 
ticularly his  panegyric,  fo  called  by  way  of 
eminence,  for  almoll  all  his  orations  may 
be  called  by  that  name,  being  of  the 
dci£lic  kind*,  that  is,  not  intended  for  bufi- 
nefs  or  a£lion,  but  to  entertain  and  amrufe 

* This  is  ill  tranflated  into  Latin  by  the  word  dtmon- 
Jirativt,  which  does  not  at  all  exprefs  the  nature  of  thi» 
kind  of  eloquence.  But  more  of  this  when  I come  to  treat 
cf  rhetoric. 
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fajiegyries  or  aflemblles  of  people  met 
together  at  the  games,  or  upon  occaflon  of 
any  other  feftival.  Ifocrates  is  faid  to 
have  fpent  ten,  fome  fay  fifteen  years,  in 
compofing  this  oration,  in  which  he  ex- 
horts the  Greeks  to  join  in  a w'ar 
againft  the  Perfians — a longer  time  than 
Alexander  took  to  finifh  that  war  j*.  It 
is  likely,  I think,  it  would  have  been  bet- 
ter, if  the  fourth  part  only  of  that  time  had 
been  beftowed  upon  it ; for,  though  fuch 
orations,  chiefly  calculated  for  fliew  and 
oftentation,  as  the  name  denotes,  admit  of 
much  more  ornament  than  thofe  of  bufi- 
nefs ; yet  the  ftyle  of  this  oration  is  greatly 
too  much  ornamented,  efpecially  with  re- 
fpe£t  to  the  pleafure  of  the  ear,  if  it  be 

) 

• The  orations  made  by  the  fophifts  at  thofe  pane- 
gyrical meetings,  were  commonly  in  praife  of  fome  go<J, 
heroe,  or  man ; and  hence  it  is  that  in  Englilh  we  call 
praife  a panegyric. 

f Timsus  the  hillorian  made  this  comparifon,  as 
Longinus  informs  us,  cap.  4.  where  he  thinks  proper  to 
find  fault  with  it,  and  give  it  as  an  example  of  what  he 
calls  the  frigid  in  ftyle ; but  I do  not  think  it  fo  bad  as 
he  would  make  it,  though  it  be  no  doubt  magnifying 
Alexander  at  the  expence  of  this  fophift,  as  Longinus 
(alls  Ifpcrates,  . 
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true  what  I have  read  fotnewhere,  that  there 
is  not  to  be  found  in  the  whole  of  it  two 
vowels  gaping  upon  one  another.  In  this 
kind  of  ftyle  Libanius  and  Themiftius,  fo- 
phifts  of  later  times,  have  written.  And, 
in  general,  almoft  all  the  writers  of  the 
later  times,  (I  except  only  the  philofophers 
of  the  Alexandrian  fchool,)  have  more  or 
lefs  of  this  panegyrical  ftyle ; and,  particu- 
larly, there  is  a writer  upon  the  fubje<ft  of  % 
criticifm,  of  great  name  in  modern  times, 
and  who,  I think,  is  of  fome  value  for  the 
matter,  I mean  Longinus,  but  whofe  ftyle 
.1  think  much  too  florid  for  his  fubje<ft,  or 
indeed  for  any  fubje<ft:  that  is  treated,  as  3. 
matter  of  art  or  fcience.  To  be  convinced 
of  this,  we  need  only  compare  his  ftyle  of 
criticifm  with  that  of  Ariftotle,  or  the  Hali- 
carnaflian,  and  the  difference  will  appear 
ftriking* 


* This  writer,  fpeaking  of  famous  authors,  fays 
<rai{  iavTiM  TU^iiSa^ot  tvjdumit  rot  aiuta,  C.  1.  a fo- 
phillical  periphrafe,  with  an  arrangement  of  the 
words  and  a cadence  that  I hold  lik^ife  to  be  fo- 
phiftical.  Again,  fpeaking  of  the  ufe  of  the  plural 
■umber  inllead  of  the  fingular,  he  fays,  ra  oXiiW 

Ti*<»  avra  l‘cJo*of*x«>Ta  ra 

rv  ajiflfte,  c.  23.  Dithyrambic  words  with  very  little 
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The  third  and  laft  fpecies  of  the  fophi- 
ftical  ftyle  is  the  very  reverfe  of  this,  being 
as  far  removed  as  poflible  from  the  plea- 
furable,  the  pompous,  and  the  panegyrical. 
It  gives  nothing  to  the  plcafure  of  the  ear ; 
or,  if  it  has  any  numbers,  they  are  harfh 
and  auftere.  The  words  it  ufes  are,  many 
of  them,  obfolete  and  antiquated,  none  of 
them  of  the  florid  or  poetical  kind ; and,  as 
to  its  compofition,  it  is  varied  by  all  the 
figures  poflible,  except  fuch  as  pleafe  the 
ear  and  fancy ; and,  as  fome  of  the  figures 
it  ufes  are  very  uncouth,  and  fuch  as  de- 
range the  conftruftion*  and  natural  order  of 
the  words  very  much,  hence  it  is  often 
perplexed  and  obfcure. 

The  great  author  of  this  flyle,  the  firft, 
and,  according  to  the  Halicarnaflian,  the 
laft,  is  Thucydides,  of  whom  I have  fpoken 


meaning.  He  deals  much  in  fimiles  too,  like  Tome 
of  onr  modern  critics,  as  where  he  compares  De- 
mofthenes  to  thunder  and  lightning,  which  confumes 
things  at  once,  and  Cicero  to  a conflagration,  which  fpreads 
far  and  wide,  and  fometimes  is  extinguiihed,  and  then 
blazes  again. 
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elfewhere*.  And  I fiiall  only  add  here, 
that  it  was  probably  in  emulation  to  Hero- 
dotus that  he  framed  this  fo  fmgular  ftyle  ; 
for  it  is  evident,  from  his  introdudion, 
that  he  meant  his  work  to  be  of  a kind 
quite  diff'rent  from  that  of  Herodotus 
whether  it  were  that  he  difapproved  of 
the  ftyle  of  Herodotus,  or  defpaired  of 
excelling,  or  even  of  equalling  him  in  that 
ftyle  f . 

It  is  true,  no  doubt,  what  the  Halicarnaf- 
ftan  fays,  that  Thucydides,  though  he  had 
his  admirers  among  the  Greeks,  yet  had  no 
imitators.  But  there  are  two  Roman  authors 
who  certainly  imitated  him ; I mean  Salluft 
and  Tacitus,  of  whofc  ftyle  I have  already 
fpoken  at  great  length ; and,  I think,  it  is  true 

•*  Pag.  1 9?. 

f He  fays,  that  his  hiftory  he  intended  to  be 

xTTiiAcc  IK  /i4.aXXo»  1]  ayaniff'ixa,  iic  to  ctxopeti ; 

by  which  lall  words  he  appears  to  me  plainly 
enough  to  infinuate,  that  Herodotus’s  hiliory  was 
of  the  panegyrical  kind,  (accordingly  it  is  faid 
to  have  been  read  by  him  at  the  Olympic  games) 
and  more  calculated  to  gain  the  prize  of  the  day, 
than  to  be  a lading  monument  for  the  indrufUon  of 
pofterity. 
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what  I have  there  fald,  that  they  have  not 
improved  upon  their  original,  particularly 
in  the  narrative  part,  which,  I think,  is 
much  worfe,  becaufe  it  is  not  fo  plain  and 
natural  as  that  of  Thucydides. 

I know  no  ftyle  in  Englifli  which  re- 
fembles  that  of  Thucydides,  unlefs  perhaps 
it  be  the  ftyle  of  Milton  in  his  profe  writ- 
ings ; but  he,  like  Dexnofthenes,  has  only 
taken  what  is  beft  in  Thucydides.  For 
Demofthenes  ftudied  Thucydides  very 
much ; and  accordingly  we  find  in  him  a 
great  many  hyperbatons,  parentheles,  and 
artificial  conftrudtions,  which  run  out  to  a 
great  length,  and  make  it  neceflary  to  con- 
nect words  very  diftant  from  one  another, 
with  many  fuch  like  figures,  by  which  his 
ftyle  is  diverfified,  and  raifed  above  common 
idiom,  as  much  as  that  of  Thucydides,  but, 
without  his  perplexity  of  obfturity. 

The  ftyle  that  is  moft  ufed  at  prefent 
belongs  rather  to  the  fecond  fpecies  of  the 
fophiftical  ftyle,  that  which  is  formed  for 
the  pleafure  of  the  fancy  and  ear.  The  di- 
ftinguiftiing  charatlers  of  it  are,  firft,  that' 
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it  is  very  florid  and  poetical,  and  abounds 
with  antithefis,  words  anfwering  to  words, 
and  other  pleafurable  figures.  Second- 
ly, It  is  compofed,  for  the  greater  part, 
in  fhort  unconnedled  fentences,  for  I cannot 
call  them  periods,  with  a certain  neatnefs 
and  trimnefs  in  the  turn  of  them,  but  with- 
out any  flow  or  variety  in  the  ryhthm  or 
cadence,  even  when  they  are  longer.  This 
fpruce  petit-maitre  ftyle  firft  began,  as  I 
have  obferved,  in  France,  and  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  fome  later  writers  in  Britain,  who 
had  not  formed  their  tafte  upon  better  mo- 
dels. 

The  antient  ftyle  that  moft  rcfembles 
this,  and  probably  that  from  which  it 
was  formed,  is  the  ftyle  of  Seneca,  Pliny 
the  younger,  Quindilian,  and,  in  general, 
of  the  writers  of  that  age.  It  was  alfo,  as 
I have  Ihewn,  the  ftyle  of  the  fchools  of 
declamation  in  Rome,  from  which  I derive 
the  corruption  of  the  Roman  tafte  of  elo- 
quence and  writing  *. 

* The  laft  of  the  three  authors  I have  mentioned, 
I mean  QuinfUlian,  writes,  I think,  better  than 
either  of  the  other  two;  but  he  likewife  hat  a fliong 
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The  ftyle  of  thefe  authors  was  not,  as  I 
have  obferved,  approved  of  by  the  firft  re- 
ftorers  of  learning  in  Europe.  Among  the 
earlieft  of  thefe  was  Angelus  Politianus,  the 


taint  of  that  age.  I will  give  but  one  example  of 
him  from  a paifage  in  which  he  has  unfortunately 
meafured  himfelf  with  a much  better  writer,  I mean 
Cicero,  to  whom  indeed  he  refers.  It  is  upon  the 
fubjeft  of  too  great  luxuriancy  in  the  ftyle  of  ytntng 
men.  Of  this  Quinftilian  fays,  Lih,  z.  Injiitut. 

* Audeat  hsc  astas  plura,  et  inveniat,  et  inventis 

< gaudcat,  fint  licet  ilia  non  fatis  interim  ftcca  et 

‘ fevera.  Facile  remedium  eft  ubertatis,  fterilia 

* nullo  labore  vincuntur.  111a  mihi  in  pueris  natura 

* minimum  fpei  dabit,  in  qua  ingenium  judicio  prx- 
‘ fumitur.  Materiam  efle  primum  volo  vel  abundan* 

* tiorem,  atque  ultra  quam  oporteat  fufam.  Quod 

* me  de  his  xtatibus  fentire  minus  mirabitur,  qut 
‘ apud  Ciceronem  legerit,  volo  tnim  ft  efferat  in 
‘ aiolefcente  facunditas'  Here  the  fentences  are 
ftiort  and  unconnected,  but  trim  and  neatly  turned. 
Now  hear  how  Cicero  expreflbs  pretty  much  the 
fame  thought.  ‘ Volo  enim  fe  efferat  in  adolefcente 
‘ foecunditas.  Nam  facilius,  ficut  in  vitibus,  re- 

< vocantur  ea,  qute  fefe  nimium  profuderunt,  quam, 

< ft  nihil  valet  matcrics,  nova  farmenta  cultura  exci- 
' tantur.  Ita  volo  effe  in  adolefcente  unde  aliquid 

* amputem.  Non  enim  poteft  in  eo  effe  fuccus  diu- 
‘ turnus,  quod  nimis  celeriter  eft  maturitatem  affecu- 
‘ turn De  Oralore,  lib,  z.  Here  there  is  not  the 
oratorical  roundnefs  or  flow,  neither  fhould  it  be;  but 
as  the  matter  is  connected,  fo  are  the  fentences  ; and, 
though  they  be  not  fo  neat  and  fo  trim  at  ihofe  of 

VoL.  III.  F f 
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firft  elegant  writer  of  Latin,  if  I am  not 
miftaken,  after  the  reftoration  of  letters. 
He  condemns  the  ftyleof  all  the  age  of  Pli- 
ny: * Optaret  alius  ut  oratorem  Plinium 
‘ faperem,  quod  hujus  et  maturitas  et  difei- 
‘ plina  laudatur;  ego  contra  totum  illud 
* afpernari  me  dicam  Plinii  faeculum 

Thefe  are,  if  not  all,  at  leaft,  I think,  the 
chief  kinds  of  the  fophiftical  ftyle,  a ftyle 
which  is  not  faulty  through  negligence  or 
ignorance,  but  from  overmuch  ftudy  and  la- 
bour. I have  already  given  a particular  reafon 
why  Thucydides  bellowed  fo  much  pains  to 
make  his  ftyle  worfe  than  it  would  other- 
wife  have  been ; and  I will  now  endeavour 
to  give  fome  more  general  reafons  for  this 
laborious  affedlation. 

And  the  firft  is  a Kttlenefs  of  mind, 
which  makes  men  ftudy  much  what  is 


Qun&ilian,  there  is  nothing  that  offends  the  ear  like 
the  abrupt  cadence  of  Tacitus,  and  there  is  nothing 
of  quaiotaefs  or  fmartnefs,  but  the  whole  is  funple  and 
natural. 

* Angeli  Politiani  cpiftola  prima. 
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trifling,  or  lefs  principal  in  arts,  fciences, 
and  even  the  common  affairs  of  life.  Senfe, 
fpirir,  and  a certain  greatnefs  of  mind,  are 
neceffary  for  fpeaking  and  writing  well,  no 
lefs  than  for  adfing  well.  A man  of  a phi- 
lofophical  mind  and  exalted  genius  will, 
like  Socrates  in  Plato  *,  defpife  the  embel- 
lifhment  of  words,  and  think  that  time 
mifpent  which  he  employs  in  polifhing 
them  and  fetting  them  in  order,  for  the 
purpofe  of  captivating  the  ears  and  fancies 
of  men  ; or,  if  he  fhould  ftoop  to  do  it  for 
any  important  public  fervice,  he  will  cer- 
tainly not  over-do  it,  but  will  always  confi- 
der  the  matter  as  principal,  and  chiefly  de- 
ferving  his  care. 

Another  reafon,  and  which,  I believe, 
has  contributed  more  than  any  other  to 

* Plato  makes  Socrates  fay,  in  the  beginning  of 
his  Apology,  that  it  would  not  be  becoming  him, 
at  his  time  of  life,  to  form  and  falhion  words  like  a 
young  man  : vlf  ya^  a,  Svrtt  v^strcij  u ocv^i^EC,  m 
TiXixia  u<nri(  jui^ctKiu  ^^aTTOlT>  ci$  urtiml, 

And  Ariftotle  has  told  us,  that  the  ftyle,  and  every  thing 
belonging  to  rhetoric,  is  addrefled  to  the  opinions,  and 
fancies  of  men ; Rhet.  Lib.  iii.  c.  i.' 
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make  men  labour  words  with  the  anxious 
diligence  of  a fophift,  is  the  want  of  the 
practice  of  applying  fpeaking  or  writing  to 
bufinefs,  or  the  common  affairs  of  life. 
Men  of  great  leifure,  who  are  very  good 
fcholars,  but  are  ignorant  of  the  world,  and 
unpradHfed  in  bufinefs,  are  very  apt  to  form, 
to  themfelves  a ftyle,  which  appears  to 
them,  and  may  appear  to  others,  very 
fine,  but  is  intirely  unfit  for  bufinefs,  and 
could  not  be  endured  by  affemblies  of  men 
met  to  deliberate  upon  public  affairs  of 
great  importance,  or  by  judges,  who  were 
to  decide  caufes  upon  fuch  fpeaking  or  writ- 
ing. Thole,  on  the  other  hand,  who  are 
in  the  pradlice  of  bufinefs,  foon  difeover 
that  it  is  not  the  ornament  of  words,  but 
the  weight  of  matter  and  argument,  that 
will  convince  men,  who  hear  or  read,  in 
order  to  be  informed,  and  that  what  art 
there  is  in  the  compofition  muft  be  con- 
cealed as  much  as  poffible.  Such  an  orator 
or  writer,  therefore,  will  not  ufc  the  pedan- 
tic flyle  of  the  precieufes  ridicules ; neither 
will  his  ftyle  abound  with  the  flowers  of 
poetry,  nor  will  be  pompous  and  theatrical. 
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. like  Ifocrates,  becaufe  he  knows,  from  cer- 
tain experience  and  obfervation,  that  fuch  a 
manner  tickles  the  ears  and  amufes  the 
fancy,  but  does  not  convince  or  determine 
men  to  a£t ; and  far  lefs  will  he  labour  to 
obfcure  and  involve  his  fenfe,  as  Thucydi- 
des has  done,  whofe  manner  would  be  as 
ofFenfive  to  the  ears  of  the  people,  as  per- 
plexing to  their  underftanding.  And,  I am 
perfuaded,  the  Halicarnalhan  is  in  the 
right  when  he  maintains,  that  no  orator  of 
Greece  ever  fpoke  in  that  manner. 

That  men  of  bufmefs,  if  they  are  not  de- 
ficient in  genius  or  learning,  make  the  beft 
fpeakers  or  writers,  is  not  only  agreeable  to 
reafon,  but  is  verified  by  fadt  and  obferva- 
tion. The  greateft  orators  in  Greece  were 
the  two  rivals,  Demofthenes  and  jEfchines, 
both  much  verfant  in  public  bufmefs,  and 
accuftomed  to  fpeak  to  the  people;  and,  in 
Rome,  the  two  beft  writers,  (I  mean  profe- 
writers,  for  I fpeak  not  of  poets,  whofe 
ftyle  is  quite  different  from  that  of  bufmefs 
and  common  life),  as  well  as  fpeakers,  were 
Julius  Cazfar  and  Cicero,  both  men  eminent 
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in  bufinefs.  On  the  other  hand,  Ifocrates* 
and  Thucydides,  among  the  Greeks,  were 
neither  of  them  men  of  bufinefs,  nor  ac- 
cuftomed  to  fpeak  to  judges,  or  to  the 
people,  but  formed  in  their  clofets  a kind  of 
ideal  eloquence,  in  a very  different  tafte  in- 
deed, but  both  equally  unfit  for  the  affairs 
of  life.  Salluft  and  Tacitus  too,  among  the 
Romans,  the  worft  viTiters  that  I know  of 
any  name  or  reputation,  do  not  appear  to 
have  had  any  pradice  of  eloquence,  unlefs 
perhaps  in  the  fchools  of  declamation*. 

♦ As  to  Salluft,  what  Sir  John  Checke,  one  of  the 
firft  and  beft  fcholars  that  ever  were  in  England, 
faid  of  him,  is  well  worth  reading,  as  it  is  reported 
by  Roger  Afcham,  his  fcholar  (whom  I quoted  be- 
fore) in  hu  work  entitled  the  Schcel-tnajler,  or  per- 
fe£l  way  of  bringing  up  youth,  p.  339.  of  the  edi- 
tion of  his  works  publilhed  by  James  Bennet  in 
1771.  Sir  John  Checke  had  faid,  that  he  could  not 
recommend  Salluft  as  a good  pattern  of  ftyle  for 
young  men,  ‘ his  writing  being  neither  plain  for 
‘ the  matter,  nor  fenfible  for  men’s  underftanding. 

‘ And  what  is  the  caufe  thereof.  Sir  ? quoth  I.  Ve- 

* rily,  faid  he,  becaufe  in  Salluft’s  writing  is  more 

* art  than  nature,  and  more  labour  than  art ; and  in 
' his  labour  alfo  too  much  toil,  as  'it  were  with  an 

* uncontented  care  to  write  better  than  he  could ; a 
‘ fault  common  to  very  many  men.  And  therefore 

* he  doth  not  exprefs  the  matter  lively  and  naturally  with 
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Even  Cicero,  as  I have  obferved  elfewhere, 
would  have  been  a better  orator,  if  he  had 
not  pradiifed  fo  much  upon  fidlitious  fub- 
je£ls,  but  had  exercifed  himfelf  from  the 


* common  fpeech,  as  ye  fee  Xenophoq  doth  in  Greek ; 
' but  it  is  carried  and  driven  forth  artihcially,  after  too 
' learned  a fort,  as  Thucydides  doth  in  his  orations.  And 
‘ how  Cometh  it  to  pafs,  faij  I,  that  Caefar  and  Cicero’s 

* talk  is  fo  natural  and  plain,  and  Sallull’s  writing  lb 

* artificial  and  dark,  when  all  the  three  lived  in  one 
‘ time  ? I will  freely  tell  you  my  fancy  herein,  {aid 
‘ he.  Surely  Czfar  and  Cicero,  befide  a fingular 

* prerogative  of  natural  eloquence,  given  unto  them 
‘ by  God,  both  two,  by  ufe  of  life,  were  daily  ora- 
‘ tors  among  the  common  people,  and  greateft  counfellors 

* in  the  fenate-houfe ; and  therefore  gave  thfmfelves  to 
‘ ufe  fuch  fpeech  as  the  meaneft  Ihould  well  underftand, 
‘ and  the  wifeft  bell  allow;  following  carefully  that 

* good  counfel  of  Arillotle,  Loquendum,  ut  multi ; 
' fapiendum,  ut  pouci.  Salluil  was  no  fuel]  man, 
‘ neither  for  will  to  goodnefs,  nor  &ill  by  learning, 
‘ but  ill  given  by  nature,  and  made  worfe  by  bring- 
‘ ing  up,  fpent  the  mull  part  of  his  youth  very  mif- 
‘ ^orderly  in  riot  and  leaci'ery,  in  the  company  of 
‘ fuch  who,  never  giving  their  mind  to  honcll  do- 
‘ ing,  could  never  inure  their  tongue  to  wife  fpeak- 
‘ ing.  But,  at  lall,  coming  to  better  years,  and 

* buying  wit  at  the  dearcll  hand  (that  is,  by  long 
‘ experience  of  the  hurt  and  lhame  that  cometh  of 
‘ mifehief),  moved  by  the  counfel  of  them  that  were 

* wife,  and  carried  by  the  example  of  fuch  as  were 
‘ good,  he  firll  fell  to  honelly  of  life,  and  after,- to 

* the  love  of  iludy  and  learning  ; and  fo  became  fo 
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beginning,  as  Demofthenes  did,  upon  mat- 
ters of  bufinefs.  In  later  times,  when  the 
fchools  of  declamation  became  ftill  more  in 
fafhion  among  the  Romans,  the  umbraticus 


‘ new  a man,  that  Caefar,  being  diftator,  made  him 
‘ praetor  in  Numidia,  where  he,  abfent  from  his  coun- 

* try,  and  not  inured  with  the  common  talk  of  Rome,  but 
‘ fhut  up  in  his  ftudy,  and  bent  wholly  upon  reading, 
‘ did  write  the  (lory  of  the  Romans.  And,  for  the  better 
‘ accomplilhing  of  the  fame,  he  read  Cato  and  Pifo  in 
‘ Latin,  for  gathering  of  matter  and  truth,  and  Thucy- 
‘ dides  in  Greek,  for  the  order  of  his  ftory,  and  furnilhing 

* ofhisftyle.’ 

A little  after,  in  p.  343.  fpeaking  of  Thucydides, 
he  fays,  ‘ that  he  likewife  wrote  his  ftory,  not  at 

* home  in  Greece,  but  abroad  in  Italy,  and  there- 
‘ fore  fraelleth  of  a certain  outlandifti  kind  of  talk, 
‘ ftrange  to  them  of  Athens,  and  diverfe  from  their 

^ * writing  that  lived  in  Athens  and  Greece,  and 
‘ wrote  at  the  fame  that  Thucydides  did,  as  Lylias, 

* Xenophon,  Plato,  and  Ifocrates,  the  pureft  and 
‘ plaineft  writers  that  ever  wrote  in  any  tongue,  and 
‘ beft  examples  for  any  man  to  follow,  whether  he  write 

* Latin,  Italian,  French,  or  Englilh.  Thucydides  alfo 

* feemeth,  in  his  writing,  not  fo  much  benefited  by 

* nature  as  holpen  by  art,  and  carried  forth  by  de- 
‘ fire,  ftudy,  labour,  toil,  and  over-great  curiolity,  who 
‘ fpent  twenty-feven  years  in  writing  his  eight  books 

* of  hiftory.’ 

As  to  Tacitus,  neither  Sir  John  Checke  nor  Mr. 
Afcham  docs  fo  much  as  mention  him ; nor  do  1 belicva 
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doElor^  as  Petronius  exprefles  It,  higcnia  de- 
i levit. 

I do  not  deny,  however,  that  excep- 
tions to  this  rule  may  be  found  among 
the  antient  writers,  and  particularly  the 
. Halicarnafllan  may  be  reckoned  one;  for  it 

I does  not  appear  that  he  ever  pleaded  caufes, 

or  was  engaged  in  civil  bufinefs  of  any 
kind.  But  it  is  to  be  confidered,  firfi,  that 
he  was  a teacher  of  youth,  to  whom,  there- 
fore, he  was  obliged  to  fpeak  in  a language 
eafy  and  natural.  Secondly,  He  had  form- 
ed his  ftyle  by  the  imitation  of  fuch  authors 
as  Demofthenes,  who  were  real  men  of  bu- 
linefs ; and  this  appears  to  me  to  be  the 
only  way  that  a mere  fcholar  can  form  a 
ftyle,  which  does  not  fmell  too  much  of 
the  lamp. 

I think  it  is  unlucky  for  the  authors  of 
modern  times,  that  fo  few  of  them  have 
been  men  of  bufinefs.  The  beft  of  them,  I 


that  any  man  of  thofe  days  confidered  him  as  a pattern 
of  ftyle  - that  was  referved  for  later  and  more  ignorant 

times. 
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CHAP.  XXIV. 

A Jhort  account  of  the  fate  of  antlent  learn~ 
ing  in  the  feveral periods  of  the  world— - 
All  the  learning  of  Europe  originally  from 
Egypt — The  frft  great  blow  to  learning 
the  deJlruEtion  of  the  colleges  of  the  Egyp^ 
~ tian  priejls — The  fecond^  the  defruEiion  of 
. the  Pythagorean  colleges  in  Italy — The 
thirds  the  lofs  of  the  liberty  of  Greece^  and 
the  extinction  of  learning  and  good  tafte 
there — The  fourth^  the  lofs  of  liberty  at 
Rome^  and  the  corruption  of  ta/le  there 
— ‘The  ffthy  the  conquefs  of  the  Saracens 
and  Tut  Its — The  prefent  fate  of  anticnt 
learning  in  Europe — How  the  tafe  of  it 
. is  to  be  revived. 

AS  I have  fald  fo  much  in  praife  of  the 
antient  learning,  in  this  and  the 
preceding  volumes  of  this  work,  it  may 
not  be  improper,  before  I conclude  this 
volume,  to  give  fome  general  account  of 
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the  fate  of  this  learning  in  the  feveral  ages 
of  the  world,  as  far  as  they  are  recorded. 

That  all,  or  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
many  arts  and  fciences,  which  Europe  is  at 
prefent  poflefled  of,  came  originally  from 
Egypt,  I hold  to  be  an  inconteftible  truth. 
All  the  neceffary  arts  of  life,  and  all  other 
arts  of  ufe  or  ornament  depending  upon  the 
knowledge  of  the  hidden  powers  of  nature, 
were,  I believe,  praclifed  in  the  higheft  per- 
fedfion  in  Egypt.  But  the  liberal  and  ele- 
gant arts,  fuch  as  fine  fpeaking  and  writing, 
poetry,  ftatuary,  and  painting,  though  the 
elements  of  them  were  likeways  brought 
from  Egypt  into  Greece,  profpered  much 
more  in  that  country,  and  were  carried  to  a 
much  greater  height  than  ever  they  were 
in  Egypt.  The  reafon  of  which  is,  that 
thefe  are  popular  arts,  and  are  therefore 
never  carried  far,  except  in  popular  govern- 
ments, fuch  as  thofe  in  Greece.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  eloquence,  which,  as 
early  as  the  days  of  Homer  and  the  Trojan 
war,  was  the  chief  inftrument  of  govern-, 
ment  among  the  Greeks.  And  indeed  it 
•muft  of  neceflity  be  fo,  where  the  power  is 
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in  the  hands  of  the  people,  who  mufl;  be 
perfuaded  before  they  aft.  Now,  as  I have 
obferved  in  the  beginning  of  this  volume, 
fpeaking  is  the  principal  art,  prior  both  in 
time  and  dignity  to  the  writing  art,  which 
was  only  grafted  on  it.  For,  though  the 
fpeaking  art  was  in  very  great  perfeftion 
in  the  days  of  Homer,  as  is  evident  from 
his  poems,  I believe  there  w’-as  very  little 
poetry  committed  to  writing  at  that  time, 
and  no  profe  at  all.  But,  as  to  fciences, 
fiich  as  geometry,  aftronomy,  natural  phi- 
lofophy,  metaphyfics  and  theology,  I believe 
they  were  carried  to  a perfeftion  in  Egypt 
that  they  have  never  fince  exceeded. 

The  firft  great  revolution  of  learning  and 
philofophy  was  the  conqueft  of  Egypt  by 
the  Perfians,  and  the  deftruftion  of  the 
Egyptian  colleges  of  priefts.  Of  this  I have 
fpoken  elfewhere  * ; and  it  was,  in  my  opi- 
nion, the  greateft  blow  to  fcience  that  it 
ever  received,  and  which  it  has  never  fince 
perfeftly  recovered.  It  did,  however,  lift 
its  head  again,  and  flourifhed  for  fome  time 
in  the  Pythagorean  colleges  in  Italy ; for 
Pythagoras  went  to  Egypt  before  the  Per- 

♦ Vol.  ii.  p,  262. 
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fian  conqueft;  and,  as  he  was  there  no  lefs 
than  twenty-two  * years,  and  was  Initiated 
into  the  prieftly  order,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
but  that  he  brought  aw'ay  with  him  a great 
deal  of  the  Egyptian  learning,  at  leaft  much 
more  of  it  than  any  Greek  did  before  or 
after  his  time.  For  thofe  that  went  before 
him,  fuch  as  Orpheus,  Mufeus,  and  Melam- 
pus,  appear  to  have  brought  away  nothing 
with  them  but  mufic  and  fome  myftical 
theology ; and  Thales,  the  only  philofopher 
who  was  there  before  him,  appears  to  have 
learned  nothing  there  but  fome  elements  of 
geometry,  and  a little  phyfiology.  And, 
with  regard  to  Plato  and  Eudoxus,  who 
went  to 'Egypt  fo  long  after  Pythagoras, 
befides  that  they  went  thither  at  a time 
when  fcience  muft  have  been  deep  In  its 
decline,  we  are  informed  that  the  priefts 
were  not  at  all  communicative  to  them  f. 

Thcfe  Pythagorean  fchools  in  Italy  pro- 
duced, while  they  flouriihed,  fome  of  the 

* Jamblicbu&.in  vita  Pythagorx,  c.  4. 

f Strabo,  Lib.  xvii.  p.  806.  where  he  te!ls  us,  that 
Plato  and  Eudo.xus  lived  thirteen  years  with  the  priefts 
Heliopolis,  in  order  to  learn  aftronomy  ; but,  though  they 
were  at  great  pains  to  perfuade  the  priefts  to  teach  them. 
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greateft  men  that  ever  exifted,  in  philofo- 
phy,  government,  and  arms.  How  the^ 
Ichools  of  philofophy  were  deftroyed  and 
difperfed,  is  related  by  the  author  of  the 
life  of  Pythagoras,  as  I have  elfewhere 
mentioned*;  and  this  I hold  to  have  been 
the  fecond  fatal  blow  to  learning  and  plxilo- 
fophy. 

Some  planks  were  faved  of  this  Ihip- 
wreck,  and  difperfed  all  over  Europe;  but 
they  were  beft  colleded  and  preferved  by 
Plato  and  Ariftotle  in  Greece,  where  botli 
arts  and  fciences  flouriflied  very  much  for 
fome  time.  But  Greece,  wnth  its  liberty 
and  glory  in  arms,  loft  alfo  its  tafte  for  the 
fciences  and  fine  arts;  and,  as  the  Hali- 
carnaffian  tells  us  f , they  were,  fome  dine 
before  his  age,  become  almoft  barbarous. 
And  this  I make  to  be  the  third  downfal  of 
learning. 


they  learned  but  a few  theorems  ; the  barbarians,  as  Strabo 
calls  thofe  learned  priefts,  concealing  the  greater  part 
from  them.  See  what  I have  further  faid  upon  this  fub- 
jeft,  voL  ii.  p.  243,  in  the  note. 

* Vol.  it.  p.  262. 

t De  Antiquis  Oratoribus,  in  initio. 
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It  again  revived,  as  the  fame  author  in- 
forms us  *,  under  the  patronage  of  fomc 
of  the  great  men  of  Rome,  who,  by  the 
countenance  and  proteftion  they  gave  to 
fuch  men  as  the  Halicaniaffian,  introduced 
philofophy  and  the  fine  arts  into  Rome, 
and  revived  them  in  Greece.  In  Rome 
they  were  fhort-lived  ; for  the  violent  ty- 
ranny of  the  Emperors,  and  the  general 
corruption  of  manners,  foon  put  an  end  to 
them.  But  they  continued  longer  in  Greece ; 
from  whence  they  returned  again  to  their 
native  land,  I mean  Egypt;  for  in  Alex- 
andria  there  were  fchools  of  philofophers, 
geometers,  aftronomers,  grammarians,  and 
rhetoricians,  and  there  w^re  good  writers 
down  even  to  the  invafion  of  the  Saracens, 
and  the  fecond  deftruaion  of  the  Alexan- 
drian library.  In  Italy,  and  all  over  the 
weft  of  Europe, learning  had  been  before  ex- 
tin guilhed,  and  all  fine  arts,  by  the  invafion 
of  other  barbarians,  I mean  the  Goths  and 
■Vandals.  And  here  we  have  learning 
again  put  down  for  the  fourth  time,  except 
fome  fmall  remains  of  it  that  were  pre- 
ferved  in  Conftantinople. 

* Ubi  fupra* 
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But  fclence  began  again  to  dawn,  and 
from  a quarter  whence  it  could  not  have 
been  expedled,  I mean  from  the  Saracens, 
the  fame  mad  and  barbarous  enthufiafts  who 
had  deftroyed  the  Alexandrian  library.  But 
Greece  a fecond  time  catched  its  conquerors, 
and  the  Saracens  became  as  zealous  for 
Greek  leatning  as  ever  they  had  been  ene- 
mies to  it.  From  them  the  firft  rays  of 
fcience  enlightened  the  weft  ; for  we  got 
fome  knowledge  of  phyfic,  and  of  Ariftotle’s 
philofophy  from  them.  But  we  may  be 
faid  to  have  ftill  continued  barbarous  till 
the  taking  of  Conftantinople  by  the  Turks, 
the  moft  indocile  and  uncuitivable  of  all  bar-^ 
barians ; for  they  are  among  the  few  people 
that  we  read  of  in  hiftorv,  who  have  been 
diflblved  in  luxury  and  effeminacy,  without 
being  firft  fofcened  and  mitigated  by  arts. 
From  thofe  barbarians  fled  the  learned 
Greeks  that  yet  remained  in  Conftantinople, 
and,  taking  refuge  in  Rome,  introduced 
there  the  Greek  language,  and,  with  it, 
the  genuine  Greek  philofophy  and  Greek 
arts;  and  thus,  by  a ftrange  revolution  of 
human  affairs,  it  fo  iiappened  that  Greece 
VoL.  III.  G g 
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once  more  brought  arte  into  Latium  again 
became  barbarous,  and  Rome  and  its  great 
men  (for  fo  I think  I may  call  Leo  X.  and 
his  cardinals)  once  more  reftorcd  learning, 
which  from  thence  fpread  ail  over  Europe 
with  a moll  rapid  progrefs. 

That  learning  is  now  again  deep  in  it* 
decline  all  over  Europe,  cannot  be  denied, 
if  it  be  true,  as  I think  I have  fhewn,  that 
the  Greek  authors  are  the  moft  perfect 
ftandards,  both  of  juft  thinking  and  elegant 
writing  ; for,  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  the 
knowledge  of  the  Greek  language  is  loft, 
almoft  as  much  as  it  was  before  the  taking 
of  Conftantinople.  It  is  indeed  the  peculiar 
honour  of  England,  that  the  Greek  learning 
is  more  efteemed,  and  better  preferved  there 
than  any  where  elfe.  But,  even  there, 
it  is  not  fo  much  cultivated  as  former- 
ly ; nor  are  the  Greek  mafters  fo  much 
fludied  and  imitated  as  the  models  of  fine 
writing.  And  what  have  we  got  in  the 
place  of  thefe  ? Either  Latin  imitators,  fome 
ot  which  arc  certainly  not  good  j and,  if 

• Artc5  intalit  pgrefti  Latio.  HoRAt. 
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they  were  better,  every  man  of  genius  and 
I'pirit  would  chufe  to  drink  at  the  pure 
fountains  rather  than  at  the  ftreams,  often 
muddy,  and  always  more  or  lefs  difcolour- 
€d ; — or  French  authors,  who  have  intro- 
duced a kind  of  Afiatic  eloquence  into  Eu- 
rope, more  unlike  the  true  Attic  mufe  than 
any  thing  that  ever  came  from  Afia  in  an- 
tient  times.  I have  already  obferved,  that 
it  wotdd  be  the  ruin  of  other  arts,  fhould 
follow  the  florid  tafte  of  the  French  in  them, 
and  give  over  ftudying  and  copying  thofe 
beautiful  monuments  of  antient  art,  ftill  to 
be  feen  in  Italy ; and  the  fame  muft  happen 
to  the  writing  art,  as  foon  as  the  Greek  mo- 
numents of  that  kind  ceafe  to  be  ftudied 
and  imitated. 

But,  how  are  Greek  learning  and  fine 
writing  to  be  revived  ? No  other  way  that 
I know,  but  as  they  were  twice  revived  in 
Rome — by  the  patronage  and  protedHon  of 
the  great,  who  have  k in  their  power  to  make 
Greek  learning  as fafhionable  every  where  in 
Europe  as  it  was  in  Britain  two  hundred 
years  ago,  when  even  ladies  of  the  higheft 
rank  both  wrote  and  fpoke  Greek,  and  Queens 
G g 2 
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were  proud  of  being  able  to  read  the  great 
authors  of  that  language  in  the  original.  For 
no  art  or  fcience,  or  even  virtue,  will  flou- 
rifh  in  a country  where  it  is  not  fafhionable; 
and  it  is  the  example  and  the  praife  of  the 
men  of  rank  in  a country  that  make  every 
thing  fafliionable. 

From  this  fliort  hiftory  of  learning,  it 
appears,  that  the  feeds  of  arts  and  fciences 
are  by  nature  fown  in  the  human  mind, 
and  have  always  grown  up,  flourifhed, 
and  produced  fruit,  with  proper  culture 
and  in  a favourable  foil  and  climate,  till 
they  were  either  fvvept  away  by  inunda- 
tions of  barluirians,  or  choakcd  by  the  cares 
attending  the  acquiring  of  money,  or,  what 
is  ftill  more  fatal  to  all  arts  and  fciences, 
the  enjoyment  of  it  in  luxury,  indolence, 
and  dilTipation.  Thefe  fllorten  our  lives  as 
\vell  as  confume  our  time;  fo  that  it  may  be 
truly  faid  of  us  what  Seneca  fays  of  times 
not  unlike  paucos  amios  inter  Jhidia  st 
vUiOy  non  aqua portione^  dividimus^ . 

• Natur,  lib.  7.  cap.  25# 
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CHAP.  XXV. 

Conchifion  of  this  part  of  the  'work. — Two 
kinds  of  me?i  will  defpife  it — the  avari- 
cious and  the  luxurious. — -Something  faid 
to  the  frf  of  thefe.^  more  to  the  laf.— 
Leifure.^  which  is  thought  fo  great  a klef- 
fng.,  is  the  greatef  fcotirce  of  human  mi- 
fery.,  if  not  well  employed.  — ^Education 
only  can  enable  men  to  employ  leifure  well, 
— Bodily  exercifes  formerly;  employed  much 
time — Thefe  now  laid  afde — Arts  and 
fciences  now  only  remain  to  fll  up  leifure. 
—By  thefe  only  we  have  any  advantages 
over  favages. — The  Romans  a fr iking 
example  of  the  efeEl  of  Greek  philofophy 
and  arts — Thefe  preferved  virtue  among 
them  in  the  mof  degenerate  times. — An- 
other ufe  of  antient  learning  is  to  improve 
our  luxury.^  and  prevent.,  as  far  as  pofible^ 
the  bad  effects  of  it. — The  want  of  it  hi 
this  refpeEl  among  us^  and  the  fatal  coii- 
fequences  of fiich  want. 

And  here  I conclude  this  part  of  my 
work,  in  which  I have  endeavoured 
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to  explain  the  nature  of  the  ornaments  of 
fpeech, pointed  to  the  fountains  from  whence 
they  are  to  be  drawn,  and  fhewn  to  what 
fubjecls  they  are  properly  applied. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  men  w^ho,  I 
know,  will  very  much  defpife  my  labours 
on  this  fubjedt.  Of  the  firft  kind  are  thofe 
who  value  nothing  but  money ; who,  if 
they  do  not  believe  that  nothing  exifts  ex- 
cept money,  as  Mr.  Fielding  fays  of  one  of 
that  character*,  at  leaft,  are  concerned  about 
nothing  elfe  exifting.  Of  the  other  kind 
are  the  vain  and  the  luxurious,  who  do  not 
love  money  for  its  own  fake,  but  defirc  to 
enjoy  it  according  to  tlie  faihionable  talle 
pf  pleafure, 

T o thofe  of  the  firft  kind  I have  nothing 
to  fay,  except  that  I wifh  them  much  joy  of 
the  only  pleafure  they  are  capable  of  relifh- 
ing,  And  thus  much  I will  fay  in  com- 
mendation of  their  tafte,  that  it  is  the 
paflion,the  moftconftant  in  human  nature, 
and  which,  of  all  others,  has  the  leaft  re- 
fpite  or  intermiflion.  For  It  operates  almoft 
fOntinually,  like  gravitation,  or  any  other 

♦ Riftory  of  Toip  Jon??, 
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power  of  nature ; and,  in  proportion  as 
other  paflions  decreafe,  it  increafes,  and 
never  ends  but  with  the  man.  Long  may 
fuch  bu/y  mortals  live  to  accumulate  wealth, 
of  which  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  fome,  who 
come  after  them,  may  make  a proper  ufe  ; 
and,  when  they  die,  they  may,  in  their 
epitaph,  infult  philofophy  and  learning.  In 
the  way  that  Trimalchio  does  in  Petronius, 
‘ Here  lies  fuch  a man,  who  died  worth 
* half  a million,  et  pbllofophum  nunqnam 
‘ audiv'it' 

With  refpeft  to  the  other  kind  of  men, 
as  they  have  commonly  fome  tafte,  of 
which  the  avaricious  are  intirely  void,  and, 
if  that  tafte  were  well  directed,  might  be- 
come worthy  and  ufeful  men,  I will  beftow 
more  words  upon  them,  and  endeavour  to 
point  out  to  them  the  right  road  to  pleafurc. 

A young  man,  juft  entering  upon  life, 
with  an  opulent  fortune  and  high  tafte  of 
pleafure,  thinks  that  he  has  in  his  hands 
the  means  of  being  perfedly  happy,  and 
reckons  it  his  peculiar  good  fortune,  that  he 
is  not  obliged  to  labour  and  drudge  in  any 
G g 4 
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bufinefs  or  profeffion,  but  has  leifure  to  be 
happy.  But  he  does  not  confider  that  lei-, 
fure,  though  the  wifh  of  all  men*,  is  the 
fource  of  the  greatefl;  inifery  to  our  fpecies, 
if  not  rightly  employed ; nor  do  I know 
any  vice  or  folly  that  is  not  to  be  derived 
from  it.  Even  the  brute  animals,  when 
tamed  and  domefticated,  and  fupplied  with 
the  neceflaries  of  life  by  the  labour  of  others, 
are  made,  in  fome  degree,  unhappy  by  leifure. 
Thus  a dog,  when  he  has  been  long  idle, 
is  manifeftly  uneafy,  and  at  a lofs  what  to 
do  with  himfelf ; and  accordingly,  when 
he  is  called  forth  to  his  employment,  we 
fee  with  what  joy  and  triumph  he  accepts 
of  the  invitation.  But  the  dog  is  happy 
in  this  refpetb,  that  he  has  not  invented 
any  means  of  filling  up  his  leifure  that  is 
'deftru£live  to  him;  fo  that  he  only  fufferg 
the  pains  of  what  the  French  call  ennuis 
But  man  has  employed  his  fuperior  fagacity 
in  deviling  fo  many  ways  of  conjuring  this 
Jo(il  fiend  ^tp  life  an  expreffion  pf  Shake-* 


* Otium  Divos  rogat  in  patent! 

Prenfus  jEgxo 

Otium  bello  furiofa  Thrace, 

Ptiujp  Medi  pharetra  decori. 

JIoRAT.  Ode  16.  lilj,  a, 
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fpeare),  moft  of  them  ruinous  both  to  bod7 
and  mind,  that  unlefs  he  can  form  a tafte 
for  fomething  better  than  the  common 
amufements,  he  muft  of  neceffity  be  an  un- 
happy  man. 

This  is  the  cafe  of  every  man  who  has 
leifure  which  he  does  not  know  how  to  em- 
ploy properly.  But  it  is  much  more  the  cafe 
of  thofe  who  have  wealth  as  well  as  leifure. 
For  wealth  is  an  incitement  to  every  vice 
and  folly,  by  readily  furnifhing  the  means 
of  gratifying  them.  And  fuch  a man,  if 
he  has  not  formed  a right  tafte  of  pleafure, 
cannot  avoid  being  vicious  and  foolifli,  and 
by  confequence  miferable,  in  a very  high 
'degree. 

And  how  is  this  right  tafte  of  pleafure  to 
be  formed  ? Only  by  a proper  education,  by 
which  we  are  early  accuflomed  to  what  is 
right  and  good,  fair  and  handfome ; the  con- 
fequence  of  which  is,  that  we  delight  in  thofe 
things  as  much  as  others  do  in  the  contrary, 
and  purfue  them  from  habit,  as  well  as 
from  judgment  and  deliberate  choice.  It  is 
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therefore  true  what  Ariftotle  has  obferved*, 
that  the  chief  advantage  of  a good  educa- 
tion is  to  teach  us  how  to  employ  our  Ici- 
fure.  This  obfervation  will  apply  to  men 
of  every  bufmefs  or  profefllon,  if  they  have 
any  leilure  at  all ; but  much  more  to  men 
whofe  whole  life  is  leifure.  And  indeed 
the  greateft  good  fortune,  that  can  befal  a 
man  who  has  not  education,  is  to  have  no 
leifure  at  all,  but  to  be  conftantly  employed, 
cfpecially  in  bodily  labour,  for  which  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  mankind  are  only  fit. 
So  that  men,  not  properly  educated,  are  by 
nature  deftined  to  be  flaves  and  drudges,  or 
^Ife  to  be  miferable  f. 

There  was  one  way,  by  which  the  men 
of  rank  and  opulence,  of  this  as  well  as 
other  countries  of  Europe,  did  formerly  fill 
up  their  leifure,  but  which  is  now  almofl; 
intirely  out  of  fafliion ; I mean  exercifes. 
And  indeed  a man,  who  would  keep  his 
body  in  high  athletic  order,  will  not  have 

* AriHotle’s  Politic,  lib.  7.  cap.  15.  and  lib.  8.  cap.  3, 

f As  feme  men  are  by  nature  incapable  of  a li- 
beral education,  they  are  thofe,  who,  as  Ariftotle  has  told 
us,  are  by  nature  flaves.  Ibid.  lib.  i.  cap.  5. 
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much  time  to  fpare.  How  much  thofe  ex- 
erclfes  were  pradtifed  in  antient  times,  and 
how  neceffary  a part  they  made  of  the  edu- 
cation of  the  citizens  of  every  free  date, 
efpecially  of  the  gentlemen,  or  men  of  dif- 
tindion,  is  well  known  to  every  fcholar. 
Among  the  antients,  there  was  one 
people,  who  were  eminent  for  nothing  but 
athletic  exercifes,  and  the  ftrength  of  body 
thereby  acquired  ; and  who,  by  that  excel- 
lency alone,  under  the  condud  of  a man 
who  by  accident  had  the  benefit  of  a philo- 
fophical  education,  attained  to  great  power 
and  eminence.  The  learned  reader  will 
know  that  I mean  the  Thebans,  who,  under 
the  condud  of  Epaminondas,  became  the 
leaders  of  Greece*.  This  Ihews  us,  that 


• Plutarch,  in  the  life  of  Pelopidas,  informs  us, 
that,  while  the  Spartans  were  in  poffeffion  of  the  Citadel 
of  Thebes,  and  they  and  the  Thebans  exercifed  together 
in  the  fame  Paliftras,  the  Thebans,  by  the  advice  ol  Epa- 
minondas,  wreftled  with  the  Spartans  ; and,  finding  them- 
felves  fuperior  in  that  exercife,  Epaminondas  from  thence 
excited  them  to  alTert  their  liberty,  and  fhake  off  the 
Spartan  yoke.  This  produced  the  recovery  of  their  Citadel 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  Spartans,  and  the  famous  bat- 
tles of  Leuftra  and  Mantinaea  ; in  which,  from  the  ac. 
count  given  by  hiftorians,  and  particularly  by  Dio- 
dorus Sicnlus,  it  is  evident,  that  the  Thebans  con- 
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though  the  endowments  of  the  mind  cer- 
tainly hold  the  firft  rank,  yet  the  faculties 
of  the  body  ought  not  to  be  neglefled  ; and 
they  Ihould  be  fo  much  more  generally 

^ered,  not  fo  much  by  the  conduft  of  Epaminon- 
or  their  valour  and  military  difcipline,  as  by  their 
fuperiority  in  wrellling  and  ftrength  of  body : for  in 
that  way  mud  neceflarily  be  decided  all  battles  in  which 
men  fight  in  clofe  order,  and  hand  to  hand  ; where  all 
long  weapons,  fuch  as  fpears,  mud  foon  be  broken,  or 
rendered  ufelefs,  which  actually  happened,  as  Diodorus 
informs  us,  at  the  battle  of  Mantina;a.  Thus  it  appears, 
that  fuperiority  in  bodily  drength,  ;.nd  gymnadic  exercifes, 
produced  that  great  revolution  in  the  affairs  of  Greece,  by 
which  the  Lacedemonians,  who  had  been  fo  long  leaders 
of  Greece,  and,  after  the  conqued  of  Athens,  thought 
themfelves  invincible,  were  dript  of  all  their  power  and 
glory,  and  fo  humbled,  that  they  could  never  afterwards 
lift  their  head. 

For  the  red,  the  Thebans  were  rude,  brutilh  people, 
without  education  or  learning  of  any  kind  ; the  confe* 
quence  of  which  was,  that,  after  having  obtained  the 
dominion  of  Greece,  by  the  means  I have  mentioned, 
they  foon  lod  it,  aimed  as  foon  as  they  lod  their  philofo- 
phical  leader  Epaminondas,  and,  not  long  after  that, 
tbeir  city  and  their  liberty,  by  the  folly  and  brutality  of 
their  then  leaders.  This  is  the  judgment  of  Ephorus  the 
hidorian,  as  quoted  by  Strabo,  Lib.  ix.  p.  401.  upon 
which  Strabo’s  own  refleftion  is  worth  obferving:  ‘ That 

* the  Romans,  by  laying  afide  their  antient  rudenefs  and 

* ignorance,  and  acquiring  arts  and  fciences,  were  enabled 

* to  conquer  the  world,’ 
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cultivated,  that  for  one  man  who  Is  by  na- 
ture fitted  to  excel  in  the  qualities  of  the 
mind,  there  are  at  leaft  a hundred  that 
might  become  eminent  in  bodily  exercifes. 
But  if  the  exercifes  were  neither  of  ufe  nor 
ornament,  they  are  neceflary  for  the  volup- 
tuous and  luxurious,  both  in  order  to  give 
them  a true  relilh  for  their  pleafures, 
and  to  prevent,  as  much  as  poffible,  the 
bad  effeds  of  them.  By  exercifes,  I 
mean  not  what  is  commonly  called 
cxercife^  but  which  really  does  not  deferve 
the  name,  at  leaft  it  does  not  anfwer  the 
definition  of  it  given  by  Galen  the  Greek 
phyftcian,  viz.  motion'  that  alters  the 
breath;  but  I mean  ftrong  athletic  exer- 
cifes, fuch  as  are  abfolutely  neceflary- for 
working  off  the  efieds  of  the  full  table  and 
luxurious  banquet;  for  luxury,  joined  with 
indolence,  is  certain  ruin  both  to  body  and 
mind.  > 

Athletic  exercifes,  however,  at  leaft  fuch 
as  are  proper  to  give  any  great  degree  of 
ftrength  or  agility  to  the  body,  are  almoft  in- 
tircly  difufed  ; fo  that  a human  body  in 
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good  order  * . (to  fpeak  in  the  jockey  ftyle) 
is  hardly  to  be  found. 

There  remain  then  only  arts  and  feiences 
to  fill  up  the  time  of  the  rich  and  idle;  and 
thefe,  if  they  were  properly  cultivated, 
would  make  fuch  men  lefs  luxurious,  and, 
by  ccnfequence,  the  fevere  exercifes  lefs  ne- 
ceflary  for  them.  But,  if  thefe  are  alfo  ne- 
glefled,  and  if  the  great  men  of  a country, 
who,  by  their  birth  and  rank,  are  deftined 
to  fill  the  firft  offices  in  it,  apply  them- 
felves  to  no  bufinefs  or  profeffion,  nor  to 
arts,  fciences,  or  exercifes,  it  is  evident 
that  the  country  muft  be  undone,  and  tliat 

• The  antients  diftinguiflied  betwixt  vyma,  or 
health,  and  or  good  order ; the  laft  of  which 

was  only  the  citcft  of  gymnaftic  exercifes;  and  there' 
was  a mafter  of  fuch  exercifes  among  them,  called  the 
who  may  be  faid  to  have  been  a man-groom, 
for  he  imderftood  the  art  of  forming  the  athletic  habit  in 
men,  as  well  as  our  grooms  do  the  putting  horfes  in  order. 
And,  if  a man  among  them  was  not  put  into  this  kind 
of  training,  it  was  cafily  difeovered  from  his  look,  and  the 
appearance  of  his  body.  This  explains  what  Socrates,  in 
Xenophon's  memorabilia,  fays  to  one  of  hi?  followers, 
who  neglefted  the  exercifes  of  the  PalaeAra : 

TO  i.  e.  ‘ How  like  that  of  a vulgar,  untaught 

* nan  it  tlie  habit  of  your  body  1’ 
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they  themfelves  muft  lead  a miferable  and 
contemptible  life. 

Such  men  would  be  much  affronted.  If 
they  were  compared  with  favages,  whom 
they  will  hardly  allow  to  be  of  the  fame 
fpecies  with  themfelves ; and  yet  it  is  a certain 
fadt,  that  it  is  only  by  means  of  our  arts  and 
fciences  that  we  have  any  advantages  over 
favages.  For  they  have  more  fagacity  and 
better  parts  than  we  have,  and  likewife 
much  greater  ftrength  of  mind,  by  which 
they  perfevere  in  all  their  undertakings 
with  wonderful  conftancy  and  firmnefs,  and 
can  endure  pain,  and  death  itfelf,  with  a 
patience  and  fortitude  that  is  almoft  incre- 
dible. Befides,  a favage  can  hunt  and  fifh, 
make  the  inftruments  for  thefe  purpofes, 
and  provide  himfelf  with  all  the  neceffaries 
of  life.  Fie  can  likewife  ferve  his  country, 
either  in  council  or  fight.  But  I do  not 
know  that  there  is  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth  a more  ulelefs,  more  contemptible, 
and  more  miferable  animal  than  a wealthy, 
luxuiious  man,  without  bufineis  or  pro— 
feffion,  arts,  fciences,  pr  exercifcs. 
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If  examples  were  wanting  to  fhew  the 
neceffity  of  arts  and  fciences  in  a wealthy 
and  luxurious  nation,  that  of  the  Romans 
would  alone  be  fullicient.  The  wealth  of 
that  people,  about  the  end  of  the  common- 
wealth and  the  beginning  of  the  empire, 
was  prodigious,  and  almoft  exceeding  be- 
lief. For  the  wealth  of  the  whole  world 
then  known  was  centered  in  Rome,  colleft- 
ed  from  countries  very  much  more  opulent 
as  well  as  more  populous,  than  they  are  now. 
The  eftates  of  fome  individuals  in  Britain, 
great  as  they  may  feem  to  us,  are  but  mean 
and  contemptible,  compared  with  the  eftates 
of  the  rich  citizens  of  Rome.  I doubt  whe- 
ther there  has  hitherto  been  among  us  any 
eftate  of  Nabob,  Commiflary,  Stockjobber,  or 
Gamefter,  that  has  exceeded  half  a million. 
But,  among  the  Romans,  eftates  of  feveral 
millions  were  not  uncommon  And 
though  the  crime  of  fuicide  in  Britain  be 
frequent  enough,  yet  I have  heard  of  no 
Britifli  man  that  has  put  himfelf  to  death, 

* See  Dr.  Arbuthnot’s  acco'unt  of  the  wealth  of  the 
Romans,  in  his  treatife  upon  antient  coins,  &c. 
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as  Apiclus  did,  becaufe  his  fortune  was  re- 
duced to  80,000  fterling*.  And  their 
luxury  and  magnificence  was  in  proportion 
to  their  wcalthi  The  expence  fometimes 
of  a fingle  fupper,  among  them,  would  be 
equal  to  what  we  fhould  reckon  a compe- 
tent fortune  even  in'thefe  days  In  this 
country,  our  richefl;  men  are  contented  with 
a houfe  in  town  and  a country-feat  5 and  in- 
deed it  is  with  difficulty  that  their  fortunes 
can  fupport  the  expence  of  both.  But  the 
Roman  grandees,  befides  their  palaces  in 
town,  had  magnificent  villas  in  different 
parts  of  Italy.  Cicero,  who  was  far  from 
being  rich  or  expenfive,  had  no  lefs  than 
eighteen  of  them  if.  And,  as  if  the  land 
was  not  fufficient  for  their  buildings,  they 
often  encroached  upon  the  fea,  which  they 
covered  with  their  villas,  fometimes  to  a 

* Seneca,  Confolatio  ild  Helviam,  cap.  lo. 

f Seneca  fpeaks  of  fingle  fuppers  that  confumed 
the  whole  eftate  of  a knight : ‘ Quid  eft  coena  fump-  ' 
*'  toofa  flagitioftus,  et  equeftrum  cenfum  confumente  f 
Seneca,  Epift.  95. 

J Middleton's  Life  of  Cicero,  vol.  2.  p.  508, 

VoL,  III.  H h 
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confiderable  diftance  from  the  fliore*. 
Their  houfes,  both  in  town  and  country, 
were  filled  with  flaves,  who  were  fometimes 
fo  numerous,  and  of  fo  many  different 

countries,  that  they  were  divided  into  na* 

tions.  ' 

What  was  It  that  preferved  any  virtue  or 
manhood  among  a people  fo  rich  and  fo 
luxurious?  The  bad  effe€ts  of  wealth  in 
Britain,  fmall  in  comparifon  of  theirs,  upon 
the  morals  of  the  people,  have  been  moft 
fenfibly  felt  and  regretted.  But,  among  the 
Romans,  even  in  the  times  we  fpeak  of, 
there  are  many  fhining  examples  to  be 
found  of  the  greateft  virtues,  the  moft  emi- 
nent abilities,  fortitude  and  ftrength  both 
of  body  and  mind.  To  what  is  this  to  be 
afcribed  ? What  antidote  had  they  againft 


• Contra£Ia  pifces  xquora  fentiunt, 

Ja£Hs  in  ahum  molibus ; hue  frequens 
, Caementa  demittit  Redeniptor 

Cum  famulis,  dominufque  terrs 
Faftidiofus.— — Ho*.  Ode  i.  lib.  ji 

Cxmentis  licet  occupea 
Tyrrhenum  omne  tuis  et  mare  Apulicum. 

Ibid.  Ode  xxiv.  lib.  3^ 
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that  moft  deadly  potfon  of  the  human  race, 
more  fatal  in  its  confequences  than  war, 
famine,  peftilence,  or  any  other  calamity 
that  ever  befel  the  kind,  I mean  luxury  ? 
No  other  that  I can  difcover,'  except  the 
Greek  philofophy  * and  Greek  arts.  Thefe 
were  unneceflary.  while  they  continued 
poor,  and  preferved  the  antient  feverity  of 
their  manners,  but  became  abfolutely  ne» 
ceflary  when  they  grew  rich,  and  the  pub- 
lic difcipline  of  the  ftate  was  relaxed,  as 
well  as  the  private  manners  of  the  citizens 
corrupted.  Philofophy,  which  among  them 
was,  ^he  knowledge  of  all  things  human 
and  divine that  is,  of  the  whole  of  nature 
and  the  fyftem  of  the  univerfe,  prefented  fo 
grand  a fpediaclc,  as  raifed  thofe  among 
them,  who  had  any  natural  elevation  of 
mind,  much  above  all  human  pomp  and 
grandeur,  and  made  them  defpife  all  the 

♦ The  reafon  which  Cicero  gives  for  inftruiSing 
hb  countrymen  in  the  Greek  philorophy  is,  * That 
‘ he  knew  no  way  fo  cfFeAual  of  doing  good  as  by  • 
* inftroftlng  the  minds  and  reforming  the  morals  of 
‘ the  youth,  which,  in  the  licence  of  thofe  times,  wanted 
‘ every  help  to  reftrain  and  correft  them De  divina- 
tione,  ii,  2.  De  finib.  i.  3. 

Hh  2 
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gratifications  of  luxury  and  vanity  which 
their  fortune  afforded.  The  Greek  arts, 
and  particularly  the  rhetorical,  the  gram-f 
matical,  and  critical  arts,  by  which  they 
formed  a gqod  ftyle,  both  of  fpeaking  and 
writing,  were  ftudied  by  all  the  nobility  of 
Rome.  And,  as  they  were  abfplutely  ne- 
celfary  to  enable  a man  to  make  a figure, 
and  fupport  his  rank  in  the  ftate*,  they 

• The  author  of  the  dialogue  De  Caujis  corrupt le 
tloqutntia,  fpeaking  of  the  incitements  to  the  ftudy  of  elo- 
quence in  the  later  times  of  the  comiqon-weakh,  exprclTej 
himfelf  in  this  qianner : 

*■  Quanto  qqifque  plus  dicendo  poterat,'  taqto  fa- 
? cilius  honores  afTequebatur ; tanto  magis  in  ipfis 
‘ honoribus  collegas  fuos  anteibat,  tanto  plus  apud 

* principes  gratia:,  plus  audloritatis  apud  patres, 

' * plus  notiliae  ap  noiqinis  apud  plebeip  parabat,  I{i 

* clientelis  etiam  exterarum  nationum  rcdundabant; 

‘ hos  ituri  in  provincias  itiagiftratus  reverebantur,  hgs 
‘ reverfi  colebant,  'hos  et  prtetura;  et  confulatus 

* yocare  ultro  videbantur;  hi  ne  privati  quiden) 

‘ fine  pote(late  erant,  cun)  et  populum  et  fenatum 

* confilio  et  aufloritate  regerent ; quin  immo  fibi  ipfi 
' perfuaferant  netnincm  fine  eloquentia  aut  aiTequi 
‘ pofle  jn  civ}tate  aut  tueri  conipicqum  et  eininenteip 
‘ locum.’ 

And,  a little  afterwards, 

6 
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were  fo  much  ftudied  and  pradlifcd,  that 
they  alone  were  fufficjent  to  employ  their 
whole  lives.  And,  even  with  relpeft  to 
philofophy,  there  was  hardly  a man  of  any 
note  or  eminence  in  Rome  that  was  not 
addifted  to  one  feft  or  ariother ; and  the 
philofophy  profeflTed  by  the  great  men  of 
thofe  days  is  a part  of  their  hiftory  as  well 
known  as  any  other*, 

‘ Ita  ad  fumma  eloquentix  prxniia,  magna  etiam 
» necelTitas  accedebat,  et  comraoda.  Dlrertum  haberj 
f pulchrum  et  gloriofum  ; fed  contra  mutum  et  elingucin 
' videri,  deforme  habebatur.  Ergo  non  minps  rubore 
^ quam  pra:mlis  ftimulabantur ; ne  clientulorum  loco 

* potius  quam  patronorum,  numcrarentur  j ne  traditx 
f a majoribus  neceflytudines  ad  alios  tranlirent ; ne 

* tanquam  inertes  et  non  fuffefturi  honoribus,  aut  non 
f impetrarent,  aut  impetratos  male  tuerenturj’  Cap. 
36,  37. 

* The  old  man  Chremes,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
Andrian  of  Terence,  fpeaking  of  the  palEons  of  youth  at 
fhat  time,  fays. 

Quod  plerique  omnes  faciunt  adolefcentuli, 

Ut  animum  ad  aliquod  Audium  adjungant,  aut 
cquos 

Alere,  aut  canes  ad  venanfluqi,  an/  ad  philojophts, 

Andrian,  v.  aS. 

Thus  it  appears  that,  among  the  youth  of  that  age, 
a paflion  for  philofophy  was  as  common  as  for  hounds  and 
horfei.  ' 
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The  firft  hero  the  Romans  formed  upon  , 

the  Greek  model  wag  Scipio  Africanus  the 
younger,  and  the  laft  man  of  any  note,  pro-  • 

duced  by  the  manners  and  dil'cipline  of  the 
ftate  was  C.  Marius.  After  his  time,  there 
was  no  man  eminent  either  as  a general  or 
a ftatefman,  during  the  period  I fpeak  of,  , 

that  was  not  a fcholar. 

Thus  It  appears,  from  fadl  and  experience  j 

as  well  as  theory,  that  the  cultivation  of  I 

arts  and  fciences  is  abfolutely  neceflary  in  a 
wealthy  and  luxurious  nation.  But  what  arts 
and  fciences  ? Is  it  the  ftudy  of  botany,  fo 
much  in  fafhion  at  prefent  ? Is  it  the  knowledge 
of  fliells  and  infedls?  Is  it  fa£ls  of  natural  ' 

hiftory?  or  is  it  the  fcience  of  quantity,  the  i 

knowledge  of  the  properties  of  lines,  figures, 
and  numbers  ? Of  this  fcience  I have  a , I 

• I 

high  efteem.  I know  it  is  very  ufeful  in  1 

the  arts  of  life,  and  in  explaining  many 
things  in  nature;  but  I have  always  held  it 
to  be  no  more  than  the  handmaid  of  philo- 
fophy  ; nor  do  I know  that  it  has  ever 
formed  a hfero  or  a patriot,  a man  eminent 
in  the  field  or  in  the  fenate.  There  only 
remains  then  that  learning  which  preferved 


t 
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virtue  fo  long  among  the  Romans,  and 
threw  a fplendor  upon  the  later  times  of 
that  nation,  fuch  as  never  illuminated  the 
degenerate  days  of  any  otlier. 

There  is  one  other  ufe  of  antient  learn- 
ing, and  which , peJ'haps  to  fome  will  re- 
commend it  more  than  any  thing  I have 
hitherto  faid  in  praife  of  it ; and  it  is  this, 
that  it  beft  teaches  the  arts  of  luxury ; by 
which  I mean  not  only  the  elegance  and 
magnificence  with  which  they  adorned  lux- 
ury, and  raifed  it  above  mere  fenfuality, 
but  chiefly  thofe  arts  they  employed  to  pre- 
vent, as  far  as  was  poflible,  the  bad  effeds 
of  it  both  upon  body  and  mind.  For,  be- 
fides  their  athletic  exercifes,  which,  at  the 
fame  time  that  they  whetted  the  appetite 
for  fuch  enjoyments,  gave  ftrength  and  vi- 
gour to  the  body,  they  ufed  bathing,  anoint- 
ing, rubbing,  and  other  arts  to  preferv'e 
their  health  ; fo  that,  though  the  luxury  of 
the  Romans,  at  the  time  I fpeak  of,  was 
very  much  greater  than  ours,  yet  I aver  the 
fadl  to  be^  that  there  were  not  among  them 
near  fo  many  difeafe.d  and  deformed  by 
luKury,  and  rendered  incapable  of  all  bufi- 
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nefs,  as  among  us.  This  we  are  well  afllired 
of,  not  only  from  the  public  hiftories  of 
thofe  times,  but  from  the  private  memoirs 
of  them,  preferved  in  that  voluminous,  and 
at  the  fame  time  moft  valuable  epiftolary 
Corrcfpondence  of  Cicero,  which  has  come 
down  to  Us ; and  alfo  from  the  anecdotes 
which  Suetonius  has  related  of  the  lives  of 
the  firft  emperors,  fome  of  whom  were  the 
greateft  monfters  of  luxury  and  intempe- 
rance of  every  kind  that  we  read  of  inhiftory. 
In  fhort,  our  luxury,  as  it  is  managed,  is 
little  better  than  the  fenfuality  of  barbarians; 
nor  does  it  differ  much  from  the  intempe- 
rance of  favages  in  fpirituous  liquors,  ex* 
cept  in  this,  that,  though  that  excefs  be  of 
all  others  the  moft  deftru£live  both  to 
mind  and  body,  yet,  by  means  of  the  fim- 
plicity  of  the  reft  of  their  diet,  the  air  and 
exercife  which  they  take,  and  certain  antient 
arts  that  they  ufe,  fuch  as  bathing  and  anoint- 
ing, it  does  not  hurt  them  near  fo  much 
as  our  luxury,  which  we  think  fo  much  more 
refined : And  there  is  one  thing  which  I 
would  have  our  men  who  pretend  to  tafte 
and  elegance  confider,  and  that  is  the  de- 
formity which  our  conftant  intemperance 
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-in  eating  and  drinking  produces,  and  which 
is  not  to  be  found  among  the  barbarous  na- 
- tions.  For  men  that  would  be  thought  to 
have  a tafte  for  beauty^  Ihould  ftudy  It 
in  their  perfons,  at  leaft  as  much  as  In 
their  drefs,  and  the  ornaments  of  their 
houfes  and  gardens.  And  there  is  another 
thing  which,  I think,  deferVes  moft  ferious 
confideratiOn,and  that  is  the  great  increafe  of 
the  crime  of  fuicide  among  us  of  late.  This,^ 
I think,  may  be  in  a great  meafure  ftated  to  the 
account  of  our  barbarous  unlearned  luxury 
which  the  body  is  at  laft  fo  opprefled  and 
overlaid,  and  the  fpirits  fo  affedled,  that  life 
becomes  an  intolerable  burden.  The  Romans, 
it  is  true,  pradtifed  this  kind  of  death  much, 
but  it  was  only  to  avoid  the  ftroke  of  the  exe- 
cutioner; or  it  was  from  a better  motive, 

■ — to  fave  their  eftates  for  the  behoof  of 
their  families,  which  would  have  been  con- 
fifcated,  if  they  had  waited  till  fentence  was 
pronounced  againft  them ; by  which  means 
many  an  eftate  and  family  w^ere  preferved, 
under  fuch  emperors  as  Tiberius  and  Nero. 
And  no  doubt  they  fometimes  chofe  to  go 
out  of  life,  when  they  were  prefled  by  any 
VoL.  III.  I i 
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calamity,  public  or  private,  which  they 
thought  infupportable.  But  I cannot  at 
prefent  recoiled:  one  inftance  of  any  Roman 
who,  from  a tadium  vita^  low  fpirits,  weak 
nerves,  or  whatever  other  name  we  chufe  to 
give  to  the  effeds  of  intemperance,  and  the 
indulgence  of  pleafure  without  any  modera- 
tion, art,  or  occonomy,  deftroyed  himfelf. 

Thus  I have  endeavoured  to  recommend 
antient  learning,  not  only  as  it  direds  us  to 
the  nobleft  purfuits  in  human  life,  but  from 
its  meaneft  ufe,  the  improvement  of  our  lux- 
ury, and  the  making  us,  if  not  men  of  vir- 
tue, at  leaft  men  of  learned  luxury.  And, 
upon  the  whole,  I think,  I may  claim  fome 
merit  with  the  public,  by  this  attempt 
’ to  reftore,  or  preferve  where  it  is  not 
yet  loft,  antient  learning,  as  a thing  not 
only  of  elegance  and  ornament,  but,  in 
the  prefent  ftate  of  this  nation,  of  the  greatefl: 
public  utility. 
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